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FOREWORD. 


In November, i9U9, a resolution was adopted by the Senate 
of the University of London, “That it is desirable to hold an 
Imperial Universities Congress in London in 1911.’’ The 
Imperial Education Conference was to meet in May of that year, 
and it was thought that some of the representatives of Overseas 
Universities who would come to England for the purpose of 
attending this Conference would attend the Congress also. A 
Preliminary Arrangements Committee was appointed to ascertain 
whether the proposal was viewed with favour by the Universities 
of the United Kingdom, and, if they approved, to take steps to 
call the Congress into being. The time for preparation, involving, 
as it must do, communication with the most distant parts of the 
Empire, was short, and it was clearly necessary that invitations 
to attend the Congress should be sent out without delay. For 
tliis reason the Principal of the University of London, Dr. (now 
Sir Henry) Miers, Chairman of the Committee, with whom the 
idea of suimnouing a Congress originated, consulted the Vice- 
Chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge, without waiting until the 
proposal had been generally discussed. With their concurrence a 
letter of invitation, signed by the Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Tiondon, was addressed to all other Universities of the 
United Kingdom. The proposal for a Congress was unanimously 
approved and the invitation accepted by them all. It soon 
appeared, however, that it would be wiser to postpone the meeting 
until 1912. 

With a ^'ieiv to saving time the Senate of the University of 
Ijondon had agreed to undertake all financial responsibility for 
the. Congress, leaving the question of the assistance which other 
Universities might be disposed to give to be settled later. They 
had also appointed as Secretary the late Dr. E. D. Roberts, whose 
name had been independently suggested by the authorities both 
of Oxford and of Cambridge, agreeing, in order that he might 
devote himself to the work of organising the Congress, to set him 
free, in part, from his duties as University Extension Registrar. 

To the wisdom, foresight and assiduity of Dr. Roberts the 
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success which attended the Congress is mainly due. After his 
lamented death on November 14, 1911, the completion of the 
arrangements was entrusted to Dr. Alex Hill. 

It was agreed that the Vice-Chancellors of the Home Univer- 
sities should form a committee, which should take charge of all 
matters appertaining to the academic programme of the 
Congress; whilst the Preliminary Arrangements Committee, 
henceforth known as (he Organizing Committee, should remain 
responsible for finance and other business connected with its 
organisation. 

The Home Universilios Committee met in London for the 
first time in November, 1910. At this meeting there were 
present the Vice-Chancellors of Aberdeen, Cambridge, Durham, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, National University of Dublin, London, 
Manchester, Oxford, Ht. Andrews (by deputy), Sheffield, Wales, 
and tlie Principal (jf Birmingham. Illness and other unavoidable 
causes prevented the attendance of the Vice-Chancellors of 
Bristol, Dublin, Leeds, Liverjrool, and (he Queen’s University of 
Belfast. The following representatives of Government Depart- 
ments interested in the Dominions and in Education also attended 
by invitation: Sir C. U. Lucas (Colonial Office); Sir Charles J. 
Lyall, Sir Theodore Morison, and the late Sir Herbert Risley 
(India Office and Council of India); Sir Robert Morant, and Dr. 
H. Frank Heath (Board of Education). .4 dralt scheme of 
subjects to be discussed at the Congress was considered, and it 
was decided to send this stlieme to all Unirensities overseas for 
criticism and additional suggestions. 

In June, 1911, a Pri'liiuinary Conference of representatives of 
Canadian Universities, convened by Principal Peterson of McGill 
University, and Dr, Falconer, President of the Universities of 
Toronto, met in Montreal. Fifteen Universities were represented. 
Dr. Roberts went to Canada for the )iur]K)sp of attending this 
Conference, visiting the more accessible Universities, and con- 
ferring with their executive heads. Two .sessions were devoted to 
the consideration of the subjects to be discussed at the Congress, 
and many most valuable emendations of the draft scheme were 
suggested. It was also suggested that universities should be 
asked for memoranda of information bearing on the Agenda. A 
summary of the proceedings was printed and sent to the Australian 
and Indian Universities. A Conference of Australian Universities 
was held at Sydney in September. The Vice-Chancellors of the 
Indian Universities met at Delhi inoraediately before the Durbar. 

The replies from the various Universities were laid before the 
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Home Universities Committee at a meeting held in November, 
1911, when the paper of Agenda was finally settled. As recon- 
structed in accordance with the general tenor of the advice 
received, the Agenda fell into two divisions : (1) Universities in 
their relation one to another; (2) Universities in their constitu- 
tional aspect and in their relation to Teachers, Graduates and 
Students. With the Agenda Paper a request was sent, as recom- 
mended by the Conference which met at Montreal, to all Univer- 
sities for returns of information relevant to the various subjects 
to be discussed, and also regarding certain other matters of interest 
to a general assembly of their representatives. 

Two other committees were appointed : (1) The General London 
Committee, of which His Koyal Highness Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught consented to be President. This committee was repre- 
sentative of the Universities, the Empire, and its Capital City in 
which the Congress was to meet. It included all the Chancellors 
and Lord Hectors of the Home Universities, the Chairmen of 
the Eoyal Holloway College, of the University College Com- 
mittee, of the Delegacy of King’s College, of Bedford College, 
of the London School of Economics, and of the Gilchrist Trust, 
the Arctibishop of Canterbury, the Prime Minister and members 
of the Cabinet whose departments are connected with Univer- 
sities, the High Commissioners of Dominions, the Lord Mayor 
of London, and the Chairman of the London County Council. 
Sir Gilbert Parker, who organized the Conference of the Allied 
Colonial Universities of 1903, was also a member of this 
committee. (2) The fieception Committee included representa- 
tives in Parliament of Universities, Heads of Colleges, former 
Vice-Chancellors, the Chairman of Convocation and members 
of the Senate of the University of London, the Agents General 
tor the Colonies, together with representatives of the Colonial 
Office, the Board of Education, the Koyal Colonial Institute, 
the Imperial Institute, the Victoria League, the League of the 
Empire, the Committee of the Head Masters’ Conference, the 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters, the Association of 
Head Mistresses, the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters, the Incorporated Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
the National Union of Teachers, the Teachers’ Guild, the 
Workers’ Educational Association. 

The Colonial Office and the India Office assisted the Home Uni- 
versities Committee in preparing lists of the Universities of the 
Empire qualified to receive invitations to the Congress ; the 
Governors General of .Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and 
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South Africa, and the High Commissioners of the Dominions 
and Agents General gave frequent help. Invitations were sent 
to the following Universities and accepted by them all ; — 


I . — The United Kingdom. 


England and Wales. 
University of Birmingliani' 
University of Bristol. 

University of Cambridge, 
University of Durham. 

University of Leeds. 

University of Liverpool. 

University of London. 

Victoria University of Manchester. 
University of Oxford. 

University of Sheffield. 

University of Wales. 


Scotland. 

University of Aberdeen. 
University of Edinburgh. 
University of Glasgow. 
University of St. Andrews, 

Ireland. 

Queen's University, Belfast. 
University of Dublin. 

National University of Ireland. 


II, — The Dominions and Colonies. 


Adstraua. 
University of Adelaide. 
University of Melbourne. 
University of Queensland. 
University of Sydney. 

University of Tasmania, 
University of Western Australia. 

New Zealand, 
University of New Zealand. 


South Africa, 

University of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

China. 

University of Hong Kong. 

Europe. 

University of Malta. 


Canada. 

Ontario — 

McMaster UniversiU, Toronto. 
Universitv of Ottawa. 

Queen's Cnivernity, Kingston. 
University of Toronto. 

Trinity, Toronto, 

Victoria, Toronto. 

Western Univert^ity , London. 
Quebec — 

University of Bishop's College, 
Lennoxville. 

Laval University, Quebec and 
Montreal. 

McGill University, Montreal. 

New Ihunewick — 

UnivcrRity of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton. 

University of Mount AIUkod, 
Sackville. 

Nora Scotia — 

Acadia University, Wolfvillo. 
Dalhousio University, Halifax. 
University of King's College, 
Windsor. 

University of St. Francis Xavier, 
Autigonish. 

Alberta — 

University of Alberta. 
Saskatchewan-^ 

University of Saskatchewan. 
Manitoba — 

University of Manitoba. 
liritiah Columbia — 

University of British Columbia. 
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III. — India. 

UnlTerdtj of Allahabad Uiuvcr&ity of Madras. 

University of Bombay. Panjab university, Lahore. 

University of Calcutta. 

Every University of the Empire sent a delegate or delegates to 
the Congress.* 

In addition to the delegates who alone would have the right 
of voting upon the only subjects upon which it was proposed 
that votes should be taken, the calling of future Congresses and 
the establishment of a Central Bureau, all members of the 
General London Committee, the Home Universities Committee, 
the Reception Committee, and the Organising Committee were 
declared to be members of Congress. Tbe several Vice- 
Chancellors of Home Universities were also asked to nominate 
as “Representatives ” of their Universities persons, not exceed- 
ing ten in number, who were either members of their staff or 
otherwise intimately associated with and interested in their 
Universities. Certain members of the Universities overseas who 
happened to be travelling in England received invitations. Each 
Vice-Chancellor was asked also to nominate a student representa- 
tive, and the British University Students’ Congress to submit 
three names. Dr. Andrew S. Draiier, Commissioner of Education 
of the State of New York ; Dr. George Maclean, ex-President of 
the University of Iowa; Dr. Frank L. McVey, President of the 
University of North Dakota; Professor W. F. Knox, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Pittsburgh, attended the Congress by 
invitation. 

To allow of the attendance of other persons interested in higher 
education but not coming within either of tbe ofBcial categories, 
provision was made for the admission of Associate Members 
whose names should be approved by the Committee, such persons 
to have the privilege of attending the open sessions of the 
Congress, but not to speak, and of receiving the Report. 

It is customary to apply the term “congress ’’ to all gatherings 
of persons who meet to talk about matters of common interest ; 
the assembly of representatives of Universities which met in the 
buildings of the University of London in July, 1912, was so 
eminently representative in character as to be far removed from 
a typical congress; it might have been termed, with propriety, 
a Council of Universities. The delegates, as will be seen from 

• With the exception of the nascent University of Calgary, to which no 
invitation was addressed, on the ground that the University proposes for the 
present to restrict its degrees to Agriculture. 
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the list printed on pp. xxix to xxxv, were almost exclusively vice- 
chancellors, principals, professors, or other ofiBcers of the Uni- 
versities which sent them. Many had come great distances at 
great sacrifice of time and money. They spoke with the deep 
sense of responsibility which distinguishes members of a council 
but is not always equally characteristic of those who take part 
in congresses. 

From the outset of the preparations for the Congress it was 
contemplated that all delegates from overseas would receive invi- 
tations to visit the various Universities of the United Kingdom, 
so far as such visits could be undertaken within the limits of the 
time available. It was arranged that these visits should be paid 
shortly before and shortly after the meeting in London. Owing 
to the fact that few of the delegates were able to reach England 
sufficiently early, the number of those who took part in the tour 
planned for the ten days before Congress met w.as comparatively 
small, whereas almost all the deleg.ates, with the ladies by whom 
they were accompanied, were guests of such of the Home Univer- 
sities as had arranged to receive them after the London meeting. 
The following is the list of the Universities visited and the dates 
on which they received their visitors : — Before the Congress : 
Aberdeen, Saturday, June 22, to Monday, June 24; Sheffield, 
Monday, June 24; Glasgow, Tuesday, June 25, to Wednesday, 
June 26; Edinburgh, Wednesday, June 20, to Friday, June 28; 
St. Andrews, Thursday, June 27 ; Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and the University of Durham, Friday, June 28, to 
Monday, July 1; University of Dublin, Saturday, June 
29, to Monday, July 1, After the Congress : Oxford, 
Saturday, July 6, to Monday, July 8; Birmingham, Monday, 
July 8, to Tuesday, July 9; Manchester, Tuesday, July 9, to 
Thursday, July 11 ; Liverpool, Thursday, .July 11, to Friday, 
July 12; Leeds, Friday, July 12, to Saturday, July 13; Cam- 
bridge, Saturday, July 13, to Monday, July 15. 

At Aberdeen the delegates were entertained at luncheon in the 
Palace Hotel, the Very Eev. the Principal, G. Adam Smith, 
D.D., presiding. After a tour in motor cars and a visit to King’s 
College, they were received at Chanonry Lodge by the Principal 
and Mrs. Smith. On Sunday they attended Divine Service in 
the University Chapel, when the Principal, after extending a 
welcome to the visitors from over the seas, delivered a discourse 
on the ethical and intellectual ideals common to all the Univer- 
sities of the Empire, the history of the Universities, and the 
aims of the Congress. 
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A Special Meeting of the Senatus was held in the Senatus Room 
at Marischal College, at which the degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon the Rev. T. W. Powell, President and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of King’s College, Windsor, N.S., and the degree 
of LL.D. upon Charles Chilton, Professor of Biology and 
Paleontology of Canterbury University College, Christchurch, 
N.Z., and the Honourable Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, of the 
University of Calcutta. 

At Sheffield, after a reception at and inspection of the Univer- 
sity buildings, the delegates, together with the members of the 
Council and Senate and other guests, were entertained at dinner 
in the Town Hall by the Lord Mayor (Councillor A. J. Hobson). 
The toast of “The Universities of the Empire” was proposed by 
the Lord Mayor, and resjwnded to by Professor I. A. Mackay, 
Saskatchewan, and Professor P. C. Roy, Calcutta. Private 
hospitality had been offered, but the delegates were obliged to 
leave by the night train for Glasgow. 

At Glasgow some of Ihe delegates were entertained in the houses 
of members of the University Court and Senatus Academicus, 
others in hotels in the City. Tuesday, June 26, was observed as 
Commemoration Day. At a meeting of the University in the 
Bute Hall, after Divine Service an Oration was delivered by Pro- 
fessor P. O. Bower, Sc.D., F.R.S., on “Sir Josejdi Hooker.” 
Honorary degrees were then conferred on the delegates who 
attended, the degree of IvL.D. was conferred upon Mirza Abbas 
Ali Baig, member of the India Council, Bombay ; R. A. Falconer, 
President of the Universities of Toronto; the Hon. Sir John 
McCall, Agent General for Tasmania; and W. H. Warren, 
Professor of Engineering, Dean of the Faculty of Science, 
Sydney. In the afternoon delegates attended the presentation 
to the University of a bronze medallion of Emeritus Professor 
William Stewart, D.D., and, subsequently, a Reception at Queen 
Margaret College, the women’s department of the University. 
At a dinner held in the University Examination Hall the toast 
of “The Oversea Universities” was proposed by Professor 
Archibald Barr, D.Sc. , and replied to by President Falconer and 
the Hon. Sir John McCall. 

It happened that on the day arranged for the visit to St. 
Andrews, the Freedom of the City was to be conferred upon Sir 
James Donaldson, Principal and Vice-Chancellor. The delegates 
attended this ceremony. They were then entertained at luncheon 
by the University in the United College Hall. After luncheon 
the Librarian of the University, Dr. J. Maitland Anderson, con- 
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ducted the visitors over the University buildings and the principal 
places of interest in the City of St. Andrews. The degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon the Hon. Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, 
Calcutta, at the Graduation Ceremonial on July 17. 

At Edinburgh the delegates were received by Principal Sir 
William Turner, K.C.B., Vice-Chancellor, and members of the 
Senatus. After a tour of the University buildings they and a 
large company of other guests were entertained at luncheon in 
the Caledonian Hotel. The toast of “Our Guests ” was proposed 
by the Vice-Chancellor and responded to by President Falconer, 
Toronto, and Kai Bahadur G. N. Chakravarti, Allahabad. In 
the afternoon the delegates attended a Reception in the University 
Union. The Reception was followed by a Concert arranged by 
the Union Musical Society. 

At the Graduation Ceremonial on July 12th the degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon H. B. Allen, Professor of Pathology 
and Dean of the Faculty of Medicine in the University of 
Melbourne, and R. Ramsay Wright, Professor of Biology and 
Vice-President of the University of Toronto, 

At Dublin delegates were the guests of the Provost and other 
members of Trinity College. They attended the Annual Com- 
memoration and Graduation Ceremonial on the Saturday, and 
on the Sunday they were entertained at dinner in the College 
Hall. 

The delegates who visited Durham were received at the Uni- 
versity College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, when a Special Convocation 
was held, at which the degree of D.Ijitt. was conferred upon 
W. Peterson, Principal of McGill University, Montreal, and the 
degree of D.Sc. upon Prafulla Chandra Roy, Senior Professor of 
Chemistry, Presidency College, Calcutta, and Dean of the Faculty 
of Science, and T. P. Anderson Stuart, Professor of Physiology 
and Dean of the Faculty of Medicine in the University of 
Sydney. The Chancellor and the Senate afterwards entertained 
the delegates to luncheon. In the afternoon they travelled to 
Durham, where they were lodged in the Castle as guests of the 
University. On the Sunday delegates attended the morning 
service at the Cathedral, when the Bishop of Durham preached. 
In the afternoon the Dean, who is Chancellor of the University, 
conducted the delegates over the Cathedral. After tea in the 
Common Room of University College, they were taken over the 
Castle by Dr. Gee, Master of University College. 

At Oxford delegates were the guests of various colleges and of 
members of the University, On the Saturday evening a dinner 
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in their honour was given at Christ Church. On the Monday, 
at a Special Convocation, the degree of D.Litt. was conferred 
upon W. Peterson, Principal of the McGill University, Montreal, 
and the degree of D.C.L. on Sir Frederick Lugard, G.C.M.G., 
Hong Kong. 

At Birmingham delegates were the guests for the night of 
members of the University and other citizens. On the following 
morning they were received by the Principal, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
and members of the Council and of the Senate at the University 
Buildings at Edgbaston. After they had inspected the various 
departments they were entertained to luncheon at the Imperial 
Hotel. In the afternoon they proceeded to Manchester. 

At Manchester delegates were guests of members of the Senate 
and friends of the University. The following morning they were 
received in the Council Chamber of the University by the Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Alfred Hopkinson, K.C., and members of the 
Senate. After a lengthy tour of inspection of the laboratories and 
other buildings, they were entertained to luncheon in the Town 
Hall by the Lord Mayor (Mr. S. W. Eoyse). They subsequently 
visited the Eylands Library and the School of Technology. In 
the evening they were entertained to dinner in the refectory by 
the Council of the University. The toast of “The Universities 
beyond the Seas" was proposed by Professor Lamb, and 
responded to by Professor Warren, of Sydney, and Professor 
Dunn, of Allahabad. 

At Liverpool hospitality was provided by the Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir Alfred Dale, the Treasurer, and the members of the Council. 
On their arrival delegates were received by the Vice-Chancellor in 
the Senate Eoom, after which the party split into sections, each 
visiting such departments of the University as they wished to 
inspect. The majority of the visitors were entertained to 
luncheon by the Vice-Chancellor, whilst the remainder lunched 
at the Adelphi Hotel, Professor Conner and Mr. Edward Carey, 
Assistant Kegistrar, acting as hosts. In the afternoon some of 
the party returned to the University buildings ; others visited the 
Art Gallery and public buildings of the City. In the evening the 
Council of the Ifniversity entertained their visitors to dinner at 
the Adelphi Hotel. 

At Leeds the delegates were received by the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. M. E. Sadler, the Council, and Senate. After they had 
inspected the various departments of the University they, together 
with many other guests, were entertained to luncheon by the 
Vice-Chancellor and Mrs. Sadler. Dr. Sadler, after giving the 
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toast of “The King," dwelt upon the organisation of the Univer- 
sity of Leeds and its collaboration with the civic and educational 
authorities of the city and county. The toast of “Our Visitors” 
was proposed by the Lord Mayor (Mr. William Nicholson) and 
replied to by President Falconer, of Toronto. In the evening a 
Eeception was held in the refectory of the University, at which a 
discussion on “The Present Tendencies in Education” was 
opened by the Vice-Chancellor. 

At Cambridge the delegates were lodged in rooms in St. John’s 
and Magdalene Colleges, the ladies at Newnham College. On the 
Sunday they attended the afternoon service in King’s College 
Chapel, and were subsequently entertained at St. John’s College 
Lodge by the Vice-Chancellor and Mrs. Scott. 

The wives and daughters of delegates were in all cases invited 
by their University hosts. 

The thanks of the Committee are heartily due to the members 
of the Senate of the University of London and many others who 
entertained delegates as their guests during Congress Week. 

All Members and Associate Members of the Congress received 
abundant hospitality during their stay in London. The time 
was so short that it was im[)ossible to find room in the programme 
for all the entertainments offered, and the Committee is equally 
indebted both to the hosts who received the Congress and to those 
who would willingly have done so had it lasted longer. 

For the evening of Monday, July 1, the British Academy 
arranged that the second annual “ Shakespeare Lecture ” should 
be delivered in the theatre, Burlington Gardens, by A. C. 
Bradley, LL.D., Litt.D., F.B.A., sometime Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. Dr. Bradley chose as his subject 
Conolanus. The lecture was followed by a Soiree. 

On Tuesday, July 2, his Majesty’s Government entertained 
the General London Committee and Delegates at luncheon at 
the Savoy Hotel. The guests were received by the Eight Hon. 
Earl Beauchamp, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, sometime 
Governor of New' South Wales. They were seated at thirty round 
tables, over which the following gentlemen severally presided ; — 
Earl Beauchamp; Viscount Morley of Blackburn, O.M., Lord 
President of the Council ; the Eight Hon. Sir Edward Grey, 
Bart., Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; the Pnght Hon. 
Lewis Harcourt, Secretary of State for the Colonies ; the Eight 
Hon. T. McKinnon Wood, Secretary for Scotland ; the Eight 
Hon. Herbert Samuel, Postmaster-General ; the Eight Hon. 
Walter Eunciman, President of the Board of Agriculture ; the 
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Eight Hon. Joseph Pease, President of the Board of Education; 
the Eight Hon. C. E. Hobhouse, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster; his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Sheffield ; the Eight Hon. the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Chancellor of the Queen’s University of Belfast ; 
the Eight Hon. the Earl of Rosebery and Midlothian, Chancellor 
of the University of London and of the University of Glasgow, 
Lord Eeotor of the University of St. Andrews; the Right Hon. 
the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford; the Right Hon. the Viscount Iveagh, Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin ; the Right Hon. the Lord Reay, Chairman 
of the University College Committee ; the Right Hon. the Lord 
Kenyon, Senior Deputy Chancellor of the University of Wales; 
the Right Hon. the Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, High 
Commissioner for Canada, Chancellor of the University of 
Aberdeen and of McGill University, Montreal ; the Right Hon. 
the Lord Avebury, F.R.S. ; the Right Hon. the Lord Shuttle- 
worth, Chairman of the Gilchrist Trust; the Eight Hon. Sir 
George Houstoun Eeid, G.C.M.G., K.C., High Commissioner for 
Australia; the Hon. Sir Richard Solomon, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
K.O.V 0., K.C., High Commissioner for the Dominion of 
South Africa; Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., Organiser of the Allied 
Colonial rni\eisities Conference, 1903 ; Sir William Turner, 
K.C.B., Vice-Chancellor and Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh; Dr. Herringham, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of London; Sir Jtonald McAlister, K.C.B., Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Glasgow; Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., Principal 
of the University of Birmingham: Sir Alfred Hopkinson, K.C., 
Vice-Chancellor of (he Victoria University of Manchester; Sir 
Frank Forbes Adam, C I.E., Chairman of the Council of the 
Victoria University, Manche.ster; Sir Alfred Keogh, K.C.B., 
Rector of the Tiniierial College of Science and Technology. 

The Chairman, Earl Beauchamp, gave the toast of the King. 
With the toast of the Queen, Queen Alexandra, the Prince of 
Wales, and other members of the Royal Family, he coupled the 
name of Prince Arthur of Sonnaught. “ This gives me an oppor- 
tunity," said Lord Beauchami). “of expressing through his Royal 
Highness a very hearty welcome on behalf of his Majesty’s 
Government to those who are taking part in this important 
Congress. His Royal Highness was good enough to show the 
interest that he took in the Congress by' accepting the position 
of President of the General London Committee.” 

Prince Arthur of Connaught replied : Honoured as I am by 
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your invitation to attend this most influential and representa- 
tive gathering, I have seldom risen with feelings of greater 
diffidence than I do at the present moment, confronted as I am 
by a sort of quintessence of the wisdom of ages and the brain 
power of to-day, in the presence of the delegates from so many 
seats of learning scattered throughout our vast Empire, with 
which we as Englishmen are privileged to claim kindred. The 
nineteenth century was very far advanced when the Imperial idea 
of the responsibilities of the Mother Country towards the various 
nationalities and races gathered together under the dominion of 
the British Crown culminated, and took definite shape, in the 
proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress of India, and it is 
surely a very remarkable object-lesson in the vitality of the 
Imperial ideal that though the twentieth century has but just 
passed its first decade, such an assemblage as I see before me 
should be possible. (Cheers.) 

I am informed that no fewer than fifty -three Universities are 
represented at this Congress, and the names of the chairmen who 
will conduct your deliberations promise well for valuable and 
permanent gain to the cause of higher education. 

The Royal Family, for whom it is my privilege to respond on 
this occasion, has shown its interest in and appreciation of a 
University training by giving the heir to the Throne an oppor- 
tunity of receiving that training during the last two generations. 
(Cheers.) 

I wish to thank you very much for the extremely cordial way 
in which you have been good enough to respond to this toast, 
and I thank you. Lord Beauchamp, for the kind words in which 
you have referred to myself. I assure you it gives me the greatest 
satisfaction to be present and to see so many gentlemen from all 
parts of the Empire gathered together under one roof and with 
one aim. 

The Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt, M.P., Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, in proiwsing the toast of "The Congress of the 
Universities of the Empire,” said ; I shall rigidly adhere to the 
admirable rule laid down for and pursued in all entertainments by 
the Government of a brevity in speech which is in inverse ratio 
to the warmth of the welcome they offer to their guests. It 
would, indeed, be an outrage on hospitality to inflict post-prandial 
oratory on those whose days, and perhaps nights, are for the 
moment devoted to the delivery or assimilation of speeches. 

It is the irony of fate, or the humour of the authorities which 
has conferred on me the honour of proposing this toast. From 
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the accidents of life I was deprived of the advantage of a Univer- 
sity experience. But my association with them has been main- 
tained through my father, who was a faithful son of Cambridge, 
where for many years he was Professor of International Law, 
and I am happy in the fact that my home is within the radius 
and in sight of the University of Oxford. 

It is, however, not my duty, or within my capacity, to speak to 
you to-day of University culture. It is my pleasant task to 
welcome here, on behalf of bis Majesty’s Government, the repre- 
sentatives oi the Universities of the Empire. 

When I was of undergraduate age, who amongst my contem- 
poraries would have believed that in 1912 it would have been 
possible to call a Congress which would contain, as this does, the 
representatives of no less than fifty-three Universities under the 
British flag? 

The race for knowledge on its higher plane is making these 
newcomers jostle one another for recognition. Queensland and 
Hong Kong joined the throng last year; Western Australia, 
Calgary, and British Columbia are the lusty babies of this spring. 
Your academic chiefs shine in other w'alks in diverse countries ; 
to mention only two. Sir Samuel Way,* the Chancellor of the 
University of Adelaide, is a member of the Judicial Committee 
of our Privy Council ; Sir Frederick Lugard, the Chancellor of 
the University of Hong Kong, adds to his activities the Governor- 
ship of the two Nigerias. You have brought to our shores a 
Jepresentation so brilliant as to dazzle the staid students of the 
old home. 

In my capacity as Secretary of State for the Colonies my 
interest is profound in the success and extension of your schemes. 
As Bacon said, “ Knowledge itself is power ” : the seats of learning, 
therefore, are the seats of the mighty ; and a Congress of your 
seats of learning becomes an Imperial Conference of the brains 
of the Empire. The largest and the smallest, the oldest and the 
latest, are represented in London to-day, and putting their minds 
into a common stock for the desired and desirable end of a greater 
co-ojieration. The Universities of the Dominions, of India, and 
the Colonies are the first and finest product of intellectual Empire ; 
they are the training-ground of those who will carry on our tradi- 
tions, improve upon our methods, study our history, and govern 
our land when we are in our graves. They are the meeting ground 
of men of varied climes and diverse thought. The modem Uni- 
versity does not aim at being the producer solely and mainly of 

• The Right Hon. Sir Samuel Way. Chancellor of the University of Adelaide, 
was, at the last moment, prevented from attending as delegate t^ the Congress. 
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a governing caste— it is the elevator of every class which it 
attracts to its curriculum. The labourer and the millionaire are 
alike its supporters and friends. No nobler destination can be 
indicated for accumulated wealth than its dedication to the 
instruction of an Imperial race. You will find — you have found 
— here no jealousy on the part of the older establishments; only 
the warm welcome and the helping hand to the younger sisters. 

When co-operation is sought or suggested it does not mean 
uniformity : we may well agree to differ in our methods but to 
correlate our aims, but in heaven’s name let our differences be 
methodical and deliberate, and through such divergence we may 
attain a unity of utility. We know no politics at this table, but 
1 may trench on its vocabulary without offence if I say that 
whilst we are all for Free Trade in students and in teachers, we 
are none the less in favour of an Imperial Preference in educa- 
tional reciprocity. For the completion of such reciprocity I 
venture to suggest that we require some greater uniformity of the 
tests and conditions of entrance to Universities leading to the 
great goal of equality of opjwrtunity. 

I have heard it said that uniformity of effort is a proof of 
mediocrity. We are, indeed, saved from such a danger by the 
startling and sfiecialized variety of the aims, the methods, the 
materials and the results of the diverse but converging genius of 
the organizations which are gathered here to-day. Ri>ecialization 
came to be scoffed at, but has come to stay. The strain of the 
world’s work leaves neither space nor time for training of the 
universal genius. The Admirable Crichton of the twentieth 
century is the man who does one thing admirably well. He may 
write a history or construct an aeroplane — he may cure a disease, 
or produce synthetic rubber, but if he dabbles in them all he is 
doomed. Specialization, in such a diffuse Em))irp as ours, is the 
natural result of special circumstances and peculiar conditions. 
Though forestry taught at Oxford finds its field of work in the 
Himalayas, the chemistry of cotton-growing or the mechanics of 
gold-mining would not be there a specially appropriate course. 
But with varying soil, climate conditions, and industry, comes the 
necessity for the higher training and cultivation of the mental 
material and the ultimate output adapted to those local require- 
ments. 

You have, indeed, at this Congress a great problem to solve — 
a great reward to gain — in the alignment of effort and result. 
But in all this inevitable and necessary specialization — directed, 
as it must be, rather to the profit of the future than to the rumina- 
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tion of the past, I venture to hope that no Universities beyond the 
seas will forget a duty which they owe to history, to thernselves, 
and to their successors. They are not only making, but they have 
already made, history; it is their duty to record and conserve it 
for the profit of posterity. Memory is transient ; memoirs are 
superficial ; no Gazette, no statute book, no Hansard, will give 
you the history of a grown or a growing nation. I beg you, 
therefore, to snatch from your class-rooms or your laboratories, 
from your graduates or your professors, at least one man who will 
become the historian of your country and your race. Hold fast 
to the records of your youth, even beyond the statistics of your 
prime. Some day some man — and he wdll be a great man — will 
say to you that he will let others till your prairies, or work your 
mines, if he may write your history which will be the song of 
your people. And so with the triumph of abounding commerce 
and the material and deserved rewards of organized prosperity 
you will associate the flavour of an ancient culture with the 
recorded glory of a younger race. 

There is a fascinating chapter in Green’s History oj the English 
People, in which he points out that the “new learning” of the 
Renaissance of the sixteenth century accompanied, and was partly 
the product of, the discovery of and contact with the great new 
lands. There are parts of More’s Utopia which might have been 
a prophetic vision of the Dominions beyond the sea. When 
“Greece crossed the Alps,” as one of her exiled sons described the 
new birth of learning, the revival of letters in England assumed a 
phase more 2>ractical in its bearings uix>n society and politics. 
The peopling of those new lands, their material development, the 
discoveries of science, have in their turn produced a newer learn- 
ing. It would not be untrue or unjust to say that to-day the 
circumstances of the case and the necessities of our time have 
rejflaced the purely literary student by the masters of applied 
science. A wide-flung Empire, such as ours, is maintained and 
kept in touch by the triumphs of engineering and the attainments 
of medicine. The Canadian Pacific Railway was no small factor 
in the making of Canada ; the application of steam to ocean-going 
ships has made the populations of the Empire both locomotive and 
interchangeable. The telegraph; — with or without wires — keejis 
the brains of the Anglo-Saxon race in daily and nightly com- 
munion. Curative and preventive medicine has enlarged the 
bounds of exjiloration, and the treatment of troi>ical disease has 
made many a torrid swamp jxitential territory for the subjects of 
the King. The newer learning, then, has no apology to make 
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for its divergence from the older syatems, and culture has no cause 
to cavil at the laurels of its younger sons. In deep admiration 
of the energy and splendour of their present attainments and 
future promise, I give you the toast of the Universities of the 
Empire. (Prolonged applause.) 

Lord Rosebery, in consideration of the address which he had 
given to the Congress in the morning, contented himself with 
replying to this toast in a brief and witty speech. 

Principal Peterson, of the McGill University, “spoke with 
much feeling about the reception they had received, and said that 
every fibre of their being was touched. They were like children 
gathering round the family hearth. Turning to the two former 
speakers he said (with a great appearance of trying hard to re- 
member) that he had no recollection of any visit paid by either of 
these gentlemen to the Dominions. He promised them a great 
welcome when they came, and the freemasonry of Universities 
there was such that they could pass on their guests without the 
danger of a single interviewer. He referred with much feeling to 
Lord Morley, and quoted his remark at Manchester about the work 
of the Universities being to form those habits of mind upon which 
the soundness of public opinion depends. At the moment at which 
he was speaking one of the candidates for the Presidency of the 
United States of America was the president of a great University. 
If he were successful in being elected from the presidential chair 
of a University to the Presidential chair of the United States he 
would do a great deal to purify and exalt public life in his country. 
This reference to the recognition of the supreme place of learned 
men in the guidance of nations roused much entbuBiasm, and the 
luncheon party closed on this enheartening note .” — Manchester 
Guardian. 

In the afternoon the Marchioness Dowager of Bute, on behalf 
of the Victoria League, gave a garden party at St. John’s Lodge, 
Regent’s Park. The President of the League, the Countess of 
Jersey, the Honorary Secretary, Miss Talbot, Mrs. Macmillan, 
Treasurer, the Marchioness of Bute, the Duchess of Northumber- 
land, and many other members assisted the Marchioness Dowager 
in receiving the members of the Congress. 

The Committee of the London School of Medicine for Women 
also gave an At Home. 

In the evening His Royal Highness Prince Arthur of Connaught 
received the delegates in the Marble Hall of the University of 
London. Chancellors and Vice-Chancellors of Universities, in 
their robes of ofl&ce, formed a group behind the President, who 
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wore hie robes as Doctor of Laws. The Eeception was followed by 
a Conversazione attended by upwards of 2,500 guests. The com- 
mittee is indebted to Professor Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., for 
arranging, and to Trinity College of Music for producing, at the 
expense of the College, a most attractive programme of music; to 
Dr. Waller, F.E.S., Director of the Physiological Laboratory, 
Mrs. Waller, and their assistants for exhibiting apparatus 
of various kinds at work and giving demonstrations of vital 
phenomena; to members of University College, King’s 
College, Bedford College, Birkbeck College, Northampton Poly- 
technic Institute, Sir John Cass Technical Institute, and the 
South-Western Polytechnic Institute for exhibits and demonstra- 
tions of many objects and processes of scientific interest ; to Mr. 
R. A. Eye, Goldsmiths’ Librarian, who arranged in the Library 
a selection of rare books and bindings ; to the University of 
London Contingent of the Ofiicers Training Corps, who arranged 
a torchlight tattoo and a display of all arms in a mimic assault, 
"The Storming of the Sultan’s palace at Tlemcen.” The band 
of the corps performed during the evening. 

Members and friends of the University of London were most 
generous in subscribing funds to meet the expenses of the 
conversazione. 

A collection of photographs, drawings, and plans of University 
buildings was exhibited in the East Gallery on the evening of the 
Conversazione and throughout Congress Week. The bulk of these 
illustrations had been collected by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, P.B.I.B.A., 
for the use of the Hungarian Government, who very kindly lent 
them to the Congress. At the request of the Committee a large 
number of Universities sent additional illustrations to the Exhibi- 
tion. A catalogue rimonnc was prepared by Mr. Ashbee. 

The Worshipful Conijianies of Fishmongers, Merchant Taylors, 
Clothworkers, Leathersellers, and Vintners entertained all the 
overseas delegates and many other members of the Congress to 
dinners in their several Halls on the Wednesday evening. The 
stately and sumptuous hospitality of the City Companies, the 
ancient ceremonial which directs it, the glory of their historic 
Halls, and the beauty and interest of their plate, combined to 
produce an impression which will not easily be effaced from the 
minds of those who were so fortunate as to be their guests. 

Later in the evening the Countess Beauchamp received the 
members of the Congress at her house in Belgrave Square. 

On the Thursday the Principal and staff of King’s College 
entertained delegates to dinner in the College. 
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On this evening, also, the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
gave a most delightful entertainment at the Mansion House. 

On the Friday evening Mrs. E. B. Sargant gave an At Home 
at Claridge’s Hotel. 

As stated earlier in this record, the University of London made 
itself responsible for the expenses of the Congress. For this 
purpose a sum of ^500 was voted by the Senate during the 
Session 1910-11 and a further sum of i£200 in the succeeding 
session. Other Home Universities contributed the following 
amounts ; Bristol, £25 ; Cambridge, jG 50 ; Dublin, £50 ; Durham, 
£ 25 ', Edinburgh, £50; National University of Ireland, £50; 
Leeds, £25; Liverpool, £25; Manchester, £25; Oxford, £50; 
Sheffield, £25 ; Wales, £25. The Carnegie Trustees made a grant 
of £100, and the llliodes Trustees a grant of £250. Certain of 
the City Companies also made most generous donations : the Wor- 
shipful Company of Clothworkers, .£100 ; the Worshipful Company 
of Fishmongers, £105; the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, 
£100; the Worshipful Company of Grocers, £100 ; the Worshipful 
Company of Merchant Taylors, 50 guineas; the Worshipful 
Company of Salters, 25 guineas; the Worshipful Company of 
Skinners, 25 guineas; the Worshipful Comjiany of Vintners, 
10 guineas. 

The final session of the Congress on the afternoon of Friday, 
July 5, was restricted to delegates. At this meeting it was 
resolved ; — That arrangements be made to summon a Congress 
of Universities of the Empire at intervals of five years. 
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DELEGATES, MEMBERS, AND ASSOCIATE 
MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESS. 


GENERAL LONDON COMMITTEE. 

Note. — Tht office* given afUr the. -name* oj Members are those whirh they held tn 
February, 1912, ivken this Committee xtxis compJfMd. 


President : 

H.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUOHT, K.G., O.C.V.O. 


H.R.H. PRINCK CHHIftTlAN OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, K.G., G.C.V.O., 
Chairman of the Royal Holloway College. 

THE MOST REV. HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
G.C.V.O., UD. 

THE RIGHT HON. H. H. ASQUITH, K.C., M.P., Prime Mioiater, Firafc Lord 
of Ihe Trcaaury. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT MORLKY OF BLACKBURN, O.M., Lord 
President of the Council, Chancellor of the Victoria University of Manchester. 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUESS OF CREWE. K.G., Lord Privy Seal, 
Secretary of State for India, President of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technolog)’. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, K.G., G.C.V.O., Earl Marshal, 
Chancellor of the University of Sheffield. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Chancellor of the University of 
Leeds. 

THE MOST HUN. THE MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE, K.G., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.M.O., G.C.I.E., Former Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, former 
Governor-General of Canada and Viceroy of India. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DERBY, G.C.V.O., C.B., Chancellor of the 
University of Liverpool. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE KARLOF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C. V.O., Chancellor 
of the Queen's University of Belfast. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY AND MIDLOTHIAN, K.G., 
K.T., Cliancellor of the University of London and of the University of Glasgow, 
Lord Rector of the University of St. Andrews, Rhodes Trustee. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL GREY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., late 
Governor-General of Canada. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF MINTO. K.G.. G.C.M.G., G.C.LE.. late 
Viceroy of India, Iword Rector of the University of Edinburgh. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL BEAUCHAMP, K.C.M.G.. H.M. First Com- 
miBsioner of Works, former Governor of New South Wales. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SELBORNE, K.G., G.C.M.G., former 
High Commissioner for South Africa. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, former Viceroy of India. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT MILNER, G.C-B , G.C.M.tJ., former 
High Commissioner for South Africa; Member of the Royal Commissioo on 
University Education in London : Rhodes Trustee. 
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THE RIGHT HON THE VISCOUNT IVEAGH, K P , G C.V.O , Chmoollor of 
the University of Dublin. 

THE RIGHT HON THE VISCOUNT HALDANE. F R S , Secretary of State 
for War. Chancellor of the University of Bristol. Chairman of the Royal 
ComiDiaaion on University Education in London 
THE RIGHT HON THE LORD PENTLAND. Secretary for Scotland 
THE RIGHT HON THE LORD BALFOUR OF BURLElGHj K T , G 0 M G , 
Chancellor of the Unuersity of St Andrews 
THE RIGHT HON THE I/)RD REAY. KT.GCSI.GCIE, Chairman of 
the University College Committee 

THE RIGHT HON THE LORD KENYON, KCVO, Senior Deputy 
Chanoellor of the University of Wales. 

THE RIGHT HON THE LORD RAYLEIGH. O M , Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, Fast President of the Royal Society 
THE RIGHT HON THE LORD ROTHSCHILD, G C V 0 , President of the 
London School of Economics 

THE RIGHT HON THE LORD BTRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, 
OCMG, GCVO, Hinb Commissioner for Canada. Chancellor of the 
University of Aberdeen and of McGill Univer 8 it 3 % Montreal 
THE RIGHT HON THE LORD AVEBURY, F R S 

THE RIGHT HON THE LORD SHUTTLEWORTH, Chairman of the Gilchrist 
Trust 

THE RIGHT HON LEWIS HARCOUET. M P , Secretary of State for the 
Colonies 

THE RIGHT HON AUGUSTINE BIRRELL K C , M P , Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Rector of the Unuersity of Glasgow 
THE HON W F D SMITH, Chairman of the King’s College Delegacy 
THE RIGHT HON JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M P , Chancellor of the University 
of Birmingham 

THE RIGHT HON A J BALFOUR M P , Chancellor of the University of 
Edinburgh 

THE RIGHT HON A H D ACLAND, Chairman of Bedford College, London 
THE RIGHT HON SIR GEORGE HOUSTOUN REID, G C M G , K C , High 
Commissioner for Australia 

THE RIGHT HON GEORGE W\NDHAM, M 1* , former Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 

THE RIGHT HON ALFRED LYTTELTON, K C , M P , former SecreUry of 
State for the Colonies 

THE RIGHT HON WALTER RUNCIMAN, M P , President of the Board of 
Agriculture, late President of the Board of Education 

THE RIGHT HON J A PEASE, M P , Presideut of the Board of Education 
THE RIGHT HON A BONAR LAW, M P 

THE RIGHT HON THE LORD MAYOR (SIR THOMAS BOOR CROSBY, 
MD, FRCb) 

HIS GRACE THE MOST REV ARCHBISHOP WALSH, D D , Chancellor of 
the National University of Ireland 

THE HON SIR RICHARD SOLOMON, GCMG, KCB, KCVO, KC, 
High Commissioner for the Dominion of South Africa 

THE HON SIR WILLIAM HALL JONES, K G M G , High Commissioner for 
New Zealand 

THE VERY REV THE DEAN OF DURHAM, DD, Chancellor of the 
University of Durham 

THE CHAIRMAN OF THE LONDON (X)UNTY COUNCIL 
SIR GILBERT PARKER, M P , Organiser of the Allied Colonial Umverwties 
Conference, 1903. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE, Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen 
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DELEGATES APPOINTED BY THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
THE EMPIRE 


ABERDEEN: 

Thf very rev G ADAM SMITH, M A , D D , LL D , Litt D , Vice- 
Chancellor and Principal 

PROF MATTHEW HAY, M I) , LL 1) , Profesaor of Forenaic Medicine 
PROF JOHN HARROW ER, M A , LL D , Profeeaor of Greek 
ALBERT WKSTL'kNl), M A , M D , C M , Member of University Coart. 

ACADIA: 

PROF R C ARCHIBALD, M A , Ph D , Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
Brown Uniiersity , formerly of Acadia 

ADELAIDE; 

The RIGHT REV THE LORD BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS, D.D., 

formerly Bishop of Adelaide 

PROF W H BRA(t(L M a (Cantab ), F R S , Member of Leeds University 
Court Professor of Physics University of Leeds formerly Pnifessor of 
Physics, University of Adelaide 

PROF HORACE LAMB, MA, D Sc (Oxon , Cantab and Dublin), LL.D 
((dasgovi), Professor of Mathematics, University of Manchester, formerly 
Piofessor of Mathematics, University of Adelaide 

PROF H DARNLF^ NA\LOR, MA <CanUb ), Hughes Professor of 
Classics 

ALBERTA; 

H MARbHALL TORY M A , D Sc . LL D (McGill), F R S C , President. 
PROF BARKIR FAIRLI* \ , M A (Ijeede), Ph I> (Tena), Ixrtnrer in Modem 
Languages 

The HON A C RUTHERFORD, M A , LL I> , rx Premier of Alberta 

ALLAHABAD: 

RAT 15AHADUR i. N CHAKRAVARTl, M A , LL.B , Inspectoi of Schools, 
Member of Senate and of the Syndicate 

PROF S G DUNN, M A , Professor of English Literature, Muir Central 
College 

PROF E A RADFORD, M A , iVofessoi of Philosophy, Muir Central College 

QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, BELFAST: 

RFjV T HAMILTON, M A , D D , LL D , Vice Chancellor and President 
SIR SAMUEL DILL, M A , Litt D , LL D , Professor of Greek 
PROF J A LINDSAY, M A , M D , F R C P , Professor of Medicine 
PROF J A STRAHAN, LL B , Professor of Janapnidence and Roman Law 
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BIRMINGHAM ; 

SIR OLIVER J LODGE, D Sc . LL D . F R S , Pimoipal 
PROF W J ASHLEY, M A , M Com , Ph D (Berlin), Professor of 
Conimeroe, Dean of the Faculty of Commerce 
PROF ALFRED HUGHES, M A . Organizing Professor of Education, Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts 

PROF K A SONNENhCHEIN, M A , D Litt , Professor of Latin and Greek 


BISHOFS COLLEGE, LENNOXVILLE: 

REV R A PARROCK, MA (CanUb ) LL D (N B }, DCL, Vice 
Chancellor and Principal, Hamilton Professor of Classics, Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts 


BOMBAY : 

MIRZA ABBAb ALI BAR,, CS I , BA, LL D (Glasgow), Member of the 
Council of India 

MAJOR R C EVANS, IMS, MB, CM, Professor of (.yn^cology. 
Grant Medical (college, Bomba\ 

RF3V R SCOTT, M A , D 1) (Abcnl ), Professor of English Literature, Wilson 
College, Bombay 

W H SHARP, M A , Direct-o! of Public Instruction, Bombay 


BRISTOL; 

Thl RIGHT HON HENR^ HOBHOUSE, Pro Chancellor 

SIR ISAMBARD OWFN, M A , M D , DCL, FRCP, \ ice Chancellor 

PROF C LLOYD MORl.AN, D Sc , LL D , F H S , Professor of Pajchology 
and Ethics 

PROF J WERTHEIMER, D Sc , Piofeesor of Applied (liemistr}, I>eaii of 
the Faculty of Engineering Principal of the Mticlmnl VcnluierR College 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: 

THE HON H ESSON\OUN<.. MI), CM (M<(.ill) LL I) (Ma.ill md 
Toronto), ProNincial Secretary ami MimsUr of Education for British 
Columbm 


CALCUTTA • 

E D ROSS, C I F , Ph D , Assistant Secretary to thi (lovcrnment of India 
in the Home Department, Member of Senate 
PROF P C ROY, C I h D Sc (Durham) Ph I) , Seiiioi Profe'tsor 
ChemiHtry, Presidency College, Calcutta, Dean of the Fucult) of Science 
Member of Senate 

The HON D SARVADHIKARY, M A . B L , LL I) (St And and Abordetn), 
Representative of Calcutta University on the Bengal Lcgislatne Council 


CAMBRIDGE : 

R F SCOTT, M A , Vice Chancellor, Maatei of St John’s College 
REV S A DONALDSON D I) , Master of Magdalene College 
REV A J MASON, D D , Master of Pembroke College, Canon of 
Canterbury 

A E SHIPLEY, MA,ScD,FRS, Master of Chiist s College. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE : 

PROF A H MACKENZIE, M A (Aberdeen and Cantab ), Profewor of 
Mathematics, Victoria CoUege^ Stellenbosch 

DALHOUSIE: 

PROF D, A MURRAY, Ph D , Professor of Applied Mathematics, McGill 
University 

DUBLIN: 

REV J r MAHAFFY, C V O , I) l> , Mus Do. , Senior Lecturei 

E J (tWYNN, M a , Lecturer in CVltic Languages 

PROP W H rnOMPSON. M D , M Ch . Sc D , F R C S , King’s Professor 
of Institutes of Medioinc 

PROF K T WHITrAKER, Sc D , FRS, Professor of Mathematics, 
University of Edinburgh , fonnerly Ro 3 al Astronomer of Ireland 

DURHAM : 

SIR GEOP(*E HARE PHILIPSON, M A , M D , I) C L , F R C.P , Vice 
Chancellor, President of the College of Medicine 

PROP P B JEVONS, M A , Litt D , Principal of Bishop Hatfield s Hall, 
Professor of Philosophj 

W H HADOW, M A , Mus Doc , Principal of A-rmstrong C!k)Uege 

REV H (»FE, M A , D I) , Mtister of University College, Piofesaor of 
Church Hifttorj 

BDINBUROHi 

SIR WILLIAM TURNER, KCB, D Sc , DCL, LL D , FRS, Vice 
Chancellor and Principal 

}*ROF 'J HUDSON BEARE, M ICE, Professor of Engineering 

PROF ALEX DAHRClCH, M A , Professor of Education 

SIR T R FRAnER, M D , Sc D , LL D , I- R S , F R C P E , Professor of 
Malenu Medica 

GLASGOW; 

SIR DONALD MACALISTEK, K C B . M A . M D , D C L , LL D , F R C P , 

Vice Chancellor aiul Principal * 

PROF ROBERT LATFA, M A, D Phil , Professor of Logic and Rhetoric 
J^can of the larullj of Arts 

REV (jEOR(>E AflLLIGAN, 1) U , Regius Professor of Dnimt^ 

DA\ ID MUKKAA , LL D , Member of Uni\er8ity Court 

HONG KONG : 

SIR FREDERICK D LUi.ARD, (. ( M , C B , D s 0 , D.C L (Omhi ), 
(TO\crnoi of Southern Nigtna ind Comnmn.lLr m t hief of Noithern 
Nigeria , late Go^cinoi of Hong Kong and ('tmmcllor of the Um\er^ity 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND: 

SIR CHRISTOPHER J NIXON, Bart . M !> . LL 1> . Vice Chancellor 

ALEXANDKK ANDERSON, M A , U Sc , LL D , President of Uni^ersit^ 
College, <«alwa\ 

^ ® ’ B Oh , ProMiimt of Uiiuerailj College, 

SIR JOSEPH JPORAPH, LL D , Regietiai 
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KINO’S COLLEGE, WINDSOR, N.5. : 

REV T W POWELL, MA DD {Aberd ), Vice Chancellor and President, 
Professor of Philosophj and Kthica 


LAVAL : 

Quebec : 

REV C N GARIEPY, I> D , Professor of Moral Thoolog>, Member of the 
Council 

Montreal : 

MGR C P CHOQUETTF, P A , M ts Arts, Lie 6h Sc , Adimniatrator of 
the University, Professor of Ph^t.lcs 

ERNEST MARCEAU E9<J , Superintendent of Cnnals of tlio Province of 
Quebec, Admmislrator of the Um'ersitv, Principal of the Polytechnic 
School, Professor of Industrial Econom\ 


LEEDS: 

A LUPTON LL T) . Pro Chancellor 
MICHAEL F S^DLEK, CB M A , LL 1) . Vice Chancellor 
PROF ARTHUR SMITHKLLS, B Sc , F H S }*ro Vice Chancellor, Professor 
of Chemistry, Dean of the Faculty of Science 
PROF A S CRUNBAUM, M A . M 1) FRCP, Profeasor of Pathology 
and Bacteriology 


LIVERPOOL: 

SIR ALFRED DALE M A , LL D , Vice Chancellor 
PROF J McCUNN, M A , LL D , Emeritus Professor 
E KNOWLES MUSPRArr. LL D , F C S , F I C , Member of the Council 
PROF SIR RONALD ROSS KCB M D , D Sc . LL 1> , F B S FRCS, 
Professor of Tropical Medicine 


LONDON: 

W P HERRINt^HAM, M D , FRCP, \ ice Chancellor 
SIR EDWARD H BUSK, M A , LL B , Chairman of Con\ ocation 
SIR HENRY A MIERS, M A , D Sc , F R S , Principal 
PROF M J M HILTj, M A , Sc D , F R S , Profeesor of Pure Mathematics 
Univerpit) College 

McGILL* 

W PETERSON. C M C M A (Edin and Oxoti >, LL D (St And ), D Litt 
(Oxon and Durham), Vice C hancellor and Principal 
PROF J RONSALL TORTER, D Sc (Capo). Ph D (Columbia), M Inst C E , 
F (* S A , Macdonald Professor of Mining Engineering 
MISS K HURLBATT, M A (T C D ), W'arden of the Royal Victoria College, 
Montreal, and Resident 1 utor m History 

JOHN COX, M A , LL D, Horootiine Professor of Physics 

McMASTER: 

PROF R WILSON SMITH, B A , Ph D , Professor of Biology 
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MADRAS: 

SIR J E P WALLIS, M A , Vice Chancellor, Barrister at Law , Puisne 
Judge, Madras 

A C MITCHELL, D St, , ERSE, Member of Senate, Director of Public 
Instruction, Iravancore 

REV J M RUSSELL, M A , Bursar Professor of English Language and 
Literature, Cbnatian College, Modrae 
J H bTONE, M A , Ag Director of Public Instruction, Madras 

MALTA : 

PROF N TACLIAFKRRO, I b O , formerly Director of Education and 
Rector of the University 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

PROF R S CONWAY, I>itt D , Professor of Latin and Indo European 
Philology, Dean of the haculty of Arte 

PROF SIR T H HOLLAND, K C I t . D , F R S , Professor of Oeology 

PROF I RUTH! RFORD, M A , D Sc , Ph D , F R S , Professor of 
Physics and l>irector of the Physical Laboratories 
PROP T I TOUT, M A , Piofeasor of Meducval and Modem History 

MANITOBA 

PROF FRANK ALLI N, M A (N B ami Cornell), Ph D (Cornell), Chainnan 
ot the Unuersity }<acult>, Proftmi of Phjsics 
A M BOTHWELL. M A 
REV T F CROSS, M A 
W J UOSL, B A 

MELBOURNE 

PRO!* H B ALLEN, M D (Melbourne) li ^ LL D fhdmb ) Professor of 
Pathology, Dean of the Faculty of Mubcine Member of the Council 
3 W BARKKi r, ( M O M D , M S , F R C S , Member of the Council 
I ME HON IHEODORE FINK, Member of the Council 
PROh lit XUV LAURIL, LL 1) , Profcssoi of Mental and Moral Philosophy 

MOUNT ALLISON: 

PROF S W HUNTON, M A , Professor of Mathematics, Librarian, Member 
of Senate 

NEW BRUNSWICK- 

PROF C C JONES, Ph D (N B ), LL D (Toronto), Chancellor, Professor 
of Mathematics 

NEW ZEALAND: 

PROF CHARLES CHILTON, M A , D Sc (N Z ), M B , C M (Edm ), 
LL 1) (Aberfl ), Professor of Biology, Canterbury College, Fellow of 
Senate 

RE'V W' A EVANS, Member of Senate. 

J W JOYNT, M A (Dublin), Agent m England for the Univeraity, 
formerly Registrar 

H F VON HAAST, M A , LL B , Member of Senate 
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OTTAWA : 

REV A B ROY, O M I , Rector 

OXFORD: 

C B HEBERDEN, M A , D C L , Vioe Chancellor, Principal of BrOfienoae 
College 

R W MACAN, M A , D L»tt , Maater of University College 
PROF GILBERT MURRAY, M A » LL D , D Litt , Regius Profeaaoi of Greek 
PROF T H WARREN, M A . 1> C L , LL 1) , President of Magdalen 
College 

PANJAB: 

REV J C R EWING, M A , 1) 1> LL D , Vice Chancellor, Principal of 
the Forman Christian College, Lahore 

PROF B MOUAT TONES, MA, Professoi of (’hemistry, (Jo\eriimont 
College, Lahore, Mefitber of Senate and of the Syndicate 
S K RUDRA, M A , Mtinliei of Senate and of the Syndicate, Piincipal of 
St Stephen’s Collage Delhi 
A G WOOLNER M A Registrar 

QUEEN’S, KINGSTON: 

PROF JOHN WATSOV, MA LL D V'nt Ptincipal, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Giffoul Lecturer 

PROF TAMES CAPPON, M A , Dean of i!ie Faculij nf Arts, I^rofessoi of 
English Language and Literature 

QUEENSLAND: 

ROBERT CHRISTLSON 

EUGEN HIR'^CHFKLD M D (blrasburg), Consul liciicral in Queensland 
for the German Ltupirt 

The HON ROBERT PHILP, Member of the LegmUtno AasunbR, Member 
of Senate 

MAJOR MR THOMAS li ROBINSON, Agent General for Quoenaland 

ST ANDREWS. 

SIR JAMES IKlNALDSON, MA, DD, LL I) , Vice Chancellor ami 
Principal 

PROF A S BUTLER, M A , Profesnor of Natural Philoaophj 

PROP JOHN BURN El , M A , LL 1) , Ph D , Profeaftor of Gi'cek 

PROF P R SCOTT LAN<», M \ , B Sc , Regius Profesaor of Mathenialica 

ST FRANCIS XAVIER, ANTIQONISH, N.S.: 

REV T J TOMPKINS, M A , Vice Preaident, Professor of Greek and 
Apologetics 

SASKATCHEWAN: 

W C MURRAY, M A (Edin ), LL D (Queen’s), President 
PROF I A MACKAY, M A LL B (Dal ), Ph D (Cornell). Professor of 
Philosophy and Political Science 

PROF W J. RUTH FRFORD, Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture, Professor 
of Anima] Husbandry. 

PROF W G SULLIVAN. M A (T C D ), Professor of Utm 
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5HEFFieLD; 

GEORGE FRANKLIN, Litt t) , Pro Chancellor 

H K STEPHENSON, Pro Chancellor 

PROF W M HICKS, Sc D , F R S . Professor of Physics, Acting Vice 
Cbanoellor 

SYDNEY: 

H E BARFF, M A , Registrar 

A B PIDDINGTON, B A , Member of Senate 

PROF T P ANDERSON STUART. M D (Edin , Sydney and Melb ), 
Ch M and LL D (Edin ), D Sc (Durham). Fellow of Senate, Professor of 
Physiology Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, President of the Royal 
Society or New South Wales 

PROF W H WARREN, LL D (Glasgow), M Inst C E , Professor of 
Engineering, Dean of the Fatuity of Science 

TASMANIA 

E 1 GOWER, B A (London) 

Thk very rev J B kite, M a (Oxon ). Dean of Hobart 

The HON ‘^IR JOHN McCALL, M D , LL D (Glasgow), Agent General for 
Tasmania 

The right REV BISHOP MONTf.OMERY, 0 D , formerly Bishop of 
Tasmania 

TORONTO, 

H A FALCONI R, C M , M A , D Lilt (Kdm ), LL 1> (Glasgow), President, 

PROl R RAMSA\ WRIGHT, MA (Edin ), LL.D (Edmb and Tor ), 
\ ice President, Professor of Biology, Dean of the Faculty of Arts 

W PAKPNHAM, BA Dean of the Faculty of Education 

Trinity College . 

PROF A H \OUN(t, M a. Registrar of the University of Toronto, 
Professor of German, Trinity College 

Victoria College ' 

J C ROBEKiSON, M A , Doan of \ ictuiia College 

WALES 

LT COL b 1 R\CE JONES, M A , M P , Junior Deputy Chancellor 

E H (iKIlFlTHS M A , Sc D , F R b , Principal of Uni\ereity College of 
South Wales, Cardiff 

T F ROBERTS, M A , LL 0 , Principal of University College of 'W’'ales, 
Aberystwyth 

J G Davies, M a , Clerk of the Guild of Graduates 

WESTERN, LONDON (ONT.): 

Tiu HON MR JUSTICE R M MEREDITH, ChanceUor 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA: 

ThI£ HON SIR NEW TON J MOORE, K C M G , Agent General fo 
Western Australia 

CYRIL JACKSON, M A 
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REPRESENTATIVES. 

Rev G Abbott Smith, D D (Biihop’a College, Lennoxville) , Prof W S 
Abell, E C.N C , ret (Liverpool), Sir Frank Forbes Adam, CIE, LL D 
(Manchester), Prof J G Adami, MD, LL D , FB8 (McGill), Prof John 
Adams, MA, B Sc (London), Prof J W Adamson, BA (London), Miss 
MET Addison, B A (Victoria, Toronto) , Prof J R Ainsworth Davis, 
M A (Bristol) , Sir T Clifford Allbutt, KCB, MD, DSc, LLD, FR8 
(Cambridge) , Sir John Anderson, G C M G , M A , LL D (Aberdeen) , J M 
Angus, M A (Wales) , Prof Sir Edward Anwyl, M A (Wales) , Prof E V 
Arnold, LittD (Wales), Prof J A F Aspmall, M Eng , M Inst C E , 
P I Mech E (Liverpool), Sidney Ball, MA (Oxford), Prof A Barr, D ‘'C 
(Glafigow) , J H Barron, M A , B C L (Aberdeen) , Prof D T Barry, M D , 
F R C S (National of Ireland) , Prof J M Beattie, M A , M D (Sheffield) , 
Prof P Phillips Bedson, M A , D Sc (Durham) , A C Benson, C V O , 
M A (Cambridge) , The Right Rev the Lord Bishop of Bristol (G F Browne, 
DD) (Bristol), A Theodore Brown (Liverpool), Prof G Baldwin Brown, 
MA (Edinbuigh), The Right Hon Sir John T Brunner, Bart, LLD 
(Liverpool), Chevalier John Builce (Belfast), The Very Rev H Montagu 
Butler, D D , DCL, LLD (Cambridge), Prof H J Campbell, MD, 
FRCP (Leeds) , Prof S H Capper^ M A (Manchester) , Prof Richard 
Caton, MD, LLD, FRCP (Liverpool), Prof S J Chapman, MA, 
M Com (Manchester) , F D Chattaway, D Sc , Pb D , F R S (Birmingham) ; 
fohn Clay, MB, BS, FRCS (Durham) , Prof Julius B Cohen, Ph D , 
F R S (Leeds) , Sir John Collie, M D (Aberdeen) , Prof B J Collingwood, 
MD (National of Ireland), Sir William J Collins, MD, MS, hRCS 
(London), Prof A W Conway, MA, D Sc , PhD (National of Ireland), 
Miss A M Cooke, MA (Leeds), Christopher Cookson, MA (Oxford), Prof 
Henry Corby, BA, M D , M Ch (National of Ireland) , Sir William Crawford 
(Belfast^ , Rev Prof A H Crmcksbank, M A (Durham) , Veu Archdeacon 
Cunningham, D D , D Sc , LL D (Cambridge) , John M Dawson, M A (8t 
Andrews) , Prof Arthur Dendy, D Sc , FES (London) W E Carnegie 
Dickson, M D , B Sc (Edinburgh) , Walter J Dilling, M B , Ch B (Aberdeen) , 
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TUESDAY, JULY 2.— Morning Session. 
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Fibst Session . 

Teb Ceajbman : Ladies and Geatlemen ; it is my high privilege 
as Chancellor of the University of London to offer a hearty 
welcome to this Congress of the Universities of the Empire on 
meeting in the capital of the Empire. 

This is the age of Congresses, and we have innumerable Con- 
gresses — some eminently useful, some perhaps eminently super- 
fluous. (Laughter.) But I very much doubt whether amongst 
all the Congresses that have met in London , there is any which is 
in reality so vitally important, so striking in its nature, making so 
great an appeal to the imagination of every British subject as that 
which meets here to-day. From Oxford to Sydney, from Cam- 
bridge to Calcutta, from St. Andrew's to Saskatchewan, and from 
Dublin to the Cape, we are all joining hands to-day and singing 
as it were in imagination “Auld Lang Syne.” At a meeting 
which represents every part and region of this world-wide empire 
(applause! 1 would ask you, gentlemen, is not this after all the 
best kind of empire, the best kind of imperial feeling, a form of 
imperialism to which the Least Englander could not object — that 
of co-operation in high and noble tasks, with the common sym- 
pathy, affection and energy which would characterize the niemhers 
of an immense family. (Hear, hear.) 

The fact, the feature that must strike us all to-day is 
the immense growth in number of the Universities of the 
Empire. Take the year 1830, a very critical year in out 
history and in the history of Europe, and consider what 
such a Congress would have been had it met at that 
time. If it had been an English Congress it would have 
been a meeting — an interesting, private, confidential meeting — 
of two representatives. Had it been confined to Great Britain 
it would have been a meeting of six representatives, because, 
while England had for centuries been content with two Univer- 
sities, Scotland was never content with less than four. (Laughter 
and applause.) You will forgive me, I am sure, for that patriotic 
reflection ! But siippi.se it had been an Imperial Congres,'; such 
as we have to-day, it would not have consisted of more than eight 
representatives, that is to say, you would have taken in Dublin 
and a Canadian University,' but beyond them nothing. Eight 
members ! And eighty years afterwards we come here fifty-three 
strong. (Hear, hear.) May we not believe that, had Daniel 
Webster lived to deliver to-day his famous eulogy on the British 

■ The Univenity of King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia, received ite Charter 
in 1802 ; the McGiU University was established in 1821, but was not functionally 
active until a later date. 
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Empire (in a small space the most eloquent ever delivered, and 
that by an American statesman), he would have added to his 
famous figure of “the universal drum-beat of the Empire” that 
it is belted round with Universities V (Hear, hear.) 

Now to what is this marvellous increase dueV I think we 
may say that it is due to an immense demand and an immense 
need. It is not due especially, as our older Universities were 
due, to the instincts of the pious and, generally, ecclesiastical 
founders. The development in our Universities has taken a 
totally different turn. Whereas formerly, had new Universities 
been founded, the founders would probably have chosen the 
sequestered solitude ol some Cathedral city like Wells or Canter- 
bury so as to attract those youths who demanded learning and 
who should be secluded in a cloister Irom the dangers of too 
free an intercourse with the world, the new Universities are 
totally different. They meet the demand of great cities which 
require that they shall be situated in their midst, and that their 
Universities shall meet tlie demands of their community. That, 
I think, is a great and instructive feature of this huge develop- 
ment of the University system. Oxford and Cambridge satisfied 
the wants of England for centuries, and nobly they did their 
work ; but with the increasing complications of our civilization, 
together with the increase of our population, our commerce and 
our wealth, it was felt that these two Universities could no longer 
do for us what we required, and every great city seems to 
consider it a matter of pride and a necessary appanage of its own 
position that it should hold a University within its walls. 

I pointed out a moment ago how many Universities have 
been founded in the last seventy years. But, in the twelve 
years of the twentieth century which have already passed, in 
England alone no fewer than five Universities have been founded. 
That surely is a remarkable and striking feature of our times, 
and the same thing has been going on all over the Empire. Now, 
gentlemen, I am not going to-day —even if I had the time I have 
not the capacity — to deal with the University problems which you 
have met to discuss. Each University represented here has its 
own separate task to undertake, differing probably in some one 
respect at any rate from the task of every other University. 
Fifty-three Universities, in a word, represent fifty-three problems. 
And though I cannot wish for a moment — as I think that every 
University must work out its own salvation in its own way — 
though I cannot wish for a moment for any idea resembling 
centralization in any form or shape, because a centralization or 
federation of the Universities of the Empire would, in my opinion. 
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be a poisonous idea, demoralizing to them and fatal to their 
growth and development, yet I cannot but hope that this Congress 
when it shall have separated will leave behind it in some shape 
or another some channel, some permanent channel, however 
slight, through which the Universities of the Empire can continue 
to communicate with each other, when necessity shall arise, either 
as to methods or as to men, or obtain hints from each other as to 
the best working out of their several problems. (Applause.) - 
Now, gentlemen, let me allude for a moment to one funda- 
mental idea of these Universities, which appeals, I confess, 
strongly to myself. Whatever your different tasks and problems, 
there is one common to all of you ; there is a need which you 
alone can supply, the great need of the age, which is the need 
of men. I suppose the work of Universities may be roughly 
divided into three parts ; the part of research, which can take 
its own burden so long as it is sufficiently equipped with 
funds, for every University will do as much research as it has 
money to undertake ; then there is the training of the higher 
intelligences, who also if they have fibre can take care of them- 
selves ; but the great mass of students have nothing to do with 
either the one or the other, — they are pass men, winning their 
degree ns a stamp of their education or else as a means of earning 
their bread. Yet they, after all, constitute the most important 
part of the I'niversity (hear, hear), and make the largest demand 
upon the care and thought of the teachers who control it , because 
to form the men I am asking for you cannot appeal to any 
Professor or to any class, you cannot have a class of character or 
a class of morals; but you can imbue and infuse character and 
morals and energy and patriotism by the tone and atmosphere 
of your Universities and of your professors. (Applause.) So 
far as you, gentlemen, in your different Universities can fulfil 
that task of sending out men— I care less about their brains than 
their character, for the purpose I am speaking of — you are render- 
ing by far the greatest service to the Empire that any bodies 
within the Empire can render. (Applause.) I have spoken of 
the increase of Universities, but think of the enormous develop- 
ment of the requirements of the Empire as compared to what they 
were seventy years ago ! Certainly a century ago one Prime 
Minister sufficed for the whole British Empire, and we had some 
difficulty in finding him (laughter), but now the whole Empire is 
dotted over with parliaments, which require not merely members, 
uncorruptible, earnest, honourable members, — I do not so 
much for brains, because brains go to wherever there is a career 
for ambition, — but ministries and prime ministers (who are 
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supposed to be the most important of all). These are the require- 
ments that have developed all over the Empire and for which 
we have to find men or, more strictly speaking, you have to find 
men, because it is Universities alone that can supply the sort 
of man that is required. 

Take, again, another development, the enormous development 
of municipal life, of municipalities dotted all over the country, 
for which we require equally honourable, uncorruptible, strenuous 
men, if these municipalities are not to degenerate into something 
very perilous to the well-being of the State. 

Well, where are we to get the men for these purposes if not 
from you? I sometimes wonder — I suppose you men of light 
and leading and learning are aware of it — I sometimes wonder 
if Universities sufficiently recognise the function that they have 
to discharge to the Empire in furnishing the Empire with men 
to carry on its work. If you fail in that, I will not say you 
are of no use to us, but you are not discharging the function 
which under Providence you were meant to discharge. (Hear, 
hear.) Take the case of Australia alone. I may be wrong in 
my figures, because T add them up on my fingers and I am not 
always .sure that I have not left a parliament out, but I think 
Australia enjoys the privilege of no less than seven parliaments 
for a population not more than half that of Greater London. 
These seven parliaments, seven ministries, seven prime ministers, 
represent a drain on the intelligence and vitality of the Australian 
nation that can only be adequately met if the Universities of that 
country do their duty. (Applause.) And let me add this one 
sentence, which appeals, of course, to us as well as to those 
outside these islands, that this Empire is becoming increasingly 
difficult to maintain : before the great crush and competition cf 
nations for |)lace it was comparatively easy : we .simply spread 
ourselves involuntarily over the globe. But no one who observes 
the signs of the times can fail to see that it will be increasingly 
difficult to maintain this Empire in its entirety and cohesion 
without an intensity of rbaracter .and devotion which it must 
be the task of the Universities pre-eminently to maintain. 
(Applause.) But T would add a further plea for you to supply 
the men of whom I think we have need. It is not only the 
Empire but it is the world itself which has need of all the 
character, all the intensity, and all the ability which it contains, 
developed or undeveloped, to carry it on without the danger of 
anarchy and chaos. I do not think any intelligent observer can 
watch the course of the world without seeing that a great move- 
ment of unrest is passing over it, whether for good or for evil— 
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1 cannot doubt for good, — and that it is affecting not merely 
England and the Empire, but the entire universe. After 
centuries of deadness it has affected the East, and the 
Ottoman Empire is apparently in the throes of preparation for 
some new development. More striking even than that, it has 
touched the dormant millions of China, which for the first time 
in its history appears likely to take a new start and a new develop- 
ment, a new' progress to some ideal which we ourselves are 
incapable of divining. Is not the whole world, gentlemen, in the 
throes of a travail to produce something — something new to us, 
something, perhaps, new to history ; something, perhaps, better 
than anything we have yet known, which it may take long to 
perfect or to achieve, but which at any rate means a new evolu- 
tion? Now, we want all the help we can get. For the purpo.se 
of guiding this movement, for the purpose of letting it proceed 
on safe lines that will not lead to shipwreck, we need all the men 
that the Universities can give ns. not merely the highest intelli- 
genees that I spoke of, but also men right through the framework 
of .society from the highe.st to the lowest, w'hose character and 
virtues can influence and inspire others ('.^pp1anae.) I am looking 
to-day at the Universities simply as machines for producing men, 
the best kind of machines for producing the best kind of men who 
may help to preserve our Empire and even the universe itself 
under the grave conditions in which we .seem likelv to l.ahonr. 
I hope you will forgive me for faking this narrower and yet 
hroader view of University functions than that which it is usual 
to take. (Applause. 1 It is in that spirit and in the hope that 
the Universities of the Empire will not be insensible to the high 
responsibility which is cast upon them that I bid God-speed to 
the labours of this Congress, (Prolonged applause 1 



QUESTION OF DIVISION OF WORK AND SPECIALIZA- 
TION AMONG UNIVERSITIES. 

First Paper. 

Three causes have contributed to make the question of specializa- 
tion and co-ordination of work among Universities a matter cf 
urgent importance. 

First, there has been a striking increase of late years in the 
number of institutions providing a University training. Seven 
new Universities have been founded in England within the last 
five-and-thirty years, five of these within the last twelve years, 
and the character of the University of London has been trans- 
formed. The question of the specialization of work between the 
various colleges and institutions included within the University 
of London alone constitutes a problem of no slight magnitude. 

Secondly, there is an immense increase in the number of 
subjects taught, in the subdivision of each, and in the cost of 
staff, accommodation, and material requisite for teaching. In 
the oldrv Universities new schools and new departments have 
arisen with bewildering rapidity. .\n Oxford or Cambridge man 
who graduated forty years ago and had not watched these 
changes would be ludicrously under the mark if asked to state 
the number of professors in his University. In Manchester, 
again, to take one case as an example, forty years- ago there was 
one Professor of Zoology, Botany, and Geology ; now there are 
four professors and fourteen lecturers and demonstrators. Botany 
alone, in addition to the original Chair, has its special professor 
of Cryptoganiic Botany, and Lecturers in Economic Botany and 
in Vegetable Physiology. 

Thirdly, the new I'niversities are smaller in numbers, and 
their resources are far more limited than those of the two ancient 
Universities; but their activity is constant, and the desire for 
new developments is ever present. If each of these Universities 
insists on providing instruction and equipment in every subject, 
their resources will be overtaxed and the result will not justify 
the great expenditure incurred. They cannot all teach every 
subject efficiently ; and there is a limit to the number of students 
in the country who will, or who can with advantage, take up a 
given subject, for instance, in such subjects as Agriculture, 
Mining, and Archaeology. As regards some subjects, too, local 
conditions in certain places are unfavourable. For example, it 
would be impossible, owing to lack of material as well as other 
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causes, for every University to attempt to develop a School of 
Trofacal Medicine or of Naval Architecture. Some differentia- 
tion determined by local circumstances, the possession of special 
endowments and facilities and the nature of the instruction in 
allied sciences is most desirable. There are, of course, some 
subjects which ought to be taught in every University worthy 
of the name ; we cannot imagine a real University without a 
Chair of Mathematics ; we do not wish to think of one without 
a Chair of History. Half the good of a University comes from 
the association in one place of men, both teachers and students, 
following different pursuits. The founders of Bristol , the newest 
University, have done wisely in securing the permanent endow- 
ment of certain Chairs in Arts and in Science which every Univer- 
sity ought to possess. But it is not necessary for every University 
to attempt to develop every department to the same extent. It 
is doubtful, indeed, whether all should attempt to include every 
one of the regular professional faculties; whether, for example, 
all can possess a really efficient School of Medicine or of Law 
or of Divinity is open to question , and it is still more questionable 
whether all should aim at having a Department of Public Health , 
or a Chair, say, of Comparative Religion or of Assyriology. 

How is a reasonable division of work to be made and the 
necessary specialization to be brought about? It has been sug- 
gested that some external authority should attempt the task, 
intimating to the various ITniversities that expenditure in certain 
directions should be avoided, or discouraging, or even preventing, 
the expenditure of which it disapproved by direct control or by 
imposing conditions on the grants made. It may at once be said 
that the creation of such external control would be a fatal mistake. 
No outside body can possibly lay down rules which might not 
have the effect of strangling useful and often most fruitful 
developments. A great teacher arises in some subject — no one 
can foresee where it will be — ^he attracts students to hear him, 
draws to his lectures and laboratories men keen in the pursuit of 
learning and science, whose researches he will direct, encourage, 
and stimulate. A wise University will provide him with 
assistants, enlarge his laboratories, provide the equipment he 
needs, even when it involves serious strain on its resources. 
Private donors may then step in and aid the work. Sometimes, 
again, a private donor interested in a particular University may 
provide a handsome endowment for some special branch of w'ork 
in it. Such an endowment may induce, almost compel, that 
University to add from its general funds what is necessary to 
establish the department on a satisfactory footing, though the 
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subject may not be one which it would otherwise have undertaken. 
No one can safely predict from year to year what are the best 
lines of advance, or in what order different extensions can be 
effectively made from time to time. Sometimes steps have to be 
taken immediately to avoid the loss of a golden opportunity. 

Another suggestion is that Universities should solve the problem 
for themselves by entering into undertakings with one another. 
But for reasons similar to those already advanced in opposition 
to the proposal to give a power of control to some external 
authority, anything like a formal agreement between Universities 
that one shall undertake one subject and leave out another is 
undesirable and really impracticable. 

Can nothing, however, be done to prevent an admitted and 
probably growing evil ? The answer appears to be clear that each 
University in directing its own policy should take note of the 
danger ; that each should avoid the fatal policy of saying that 
because another University has provided for a special subject it 
should do so too ; that it should not flatter its neighbour by 
hurrying to imitate ; that each should undertake what it can do 
properly, and no more. Again, it is a distinct advantage that 
those wlio are responsible for the administration of each should 
give information to and confer with one another from time to 
time, especially in the case of Universities which are near 
together. It is tempting to furnish examples of possible action 
or forbearance at the present time, showing how one University 
may abstain from instituting a special Faculty or Department 
which exists in another near at hand, and to indicate by name 
which subjects each should undertake ; but an attempt to outline 
a policy of distribution of subjects between the Universities would 
naturally be regarded as ofiBcious, and little would survive of any 
such scheme after it had been discussed by representatives of 
each. Let each bring for the advancement of higher education 
in the country as a whole what it can do best, welcoming the 
development of others in directions in which it cannot effectively 
follow, and arranging where desirable for the passage of students 
from one to another in order that they may secure the special 
advantages afforded anywhere for any particular branch of study. 
Autonomy is essential but not isolation. There is a community 
of interest, and only gain can result from associated action and 
interchange of thought between the various Universities of a 
country, even of an Empire, as it does within each University. 


Alfked Hopkinson. 
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Second Paper. 

In one of the preliminary committee meetings at which the 
question of the subjects to be discussed by this Congress was first 
mooted, I suggested, somewhat light-heartedly I remember, as 
a possible topic this question of the “division of work” and of 
"specialization” in the Universities. On second thoughts 1 
became a little alarmed. I saw that it was a subject of some 
delicacy and might cause heartburnings. No University likes to 
be told that it must not take up any study, or to have it hinted 
that it is not as good as, or ought not to aspire to the same rank as 
any other. I offered, therefore, to withdraw it; but I found that 
it was hailed with a certain eager interest, and I was not allowed 
to do this. So here it is, in the forefront of our programme, and 
if it proves an apple of discord I must to some extent bear the 
responsibility. 

But I am not altogether sorry. If it is a delicate subject, it 
IS all the more one which calls for discussion , and it seems to me 
one which is specially suited for our Congress. It is one which 
the home country and the daughter nations alike must face, 
which the Empire indeed must face ; one in which the whole can 
help the parts, and in which the parts can help the whole ; one 
in which old experience can advise new opportunity, and young 
and unprejudiced and unconiiuitted institutions can fairly criticize 
their elders and avoid their mistakes. 

The question is not unlike that of “town-planning.” The old 
system, or want of system, has grown up to a large extent, though 
not perhaps if we look deeply, quite so largely as might appear, 
at haphazard. In dealing with the new we have the opportunity 
of laying out our foundations and schemes on scientific principles. 

It will be admitted by all that a country may have too many or 
too few I niversities or University Colleges. They may be badly 
placed. They may overlap. They may cut each other’s throats. 
There is the difficulty here, as everywhere else, of steering be- 
tween the rivalry which, as the old Greek poet said, is healthful 
and helpful, and the competition which is wasteful. 

We live, for good and for bad. in days of specialization and 
division of labour. It invades the most liberal of the liberal arts ; 
it invades the sciences, alike the most pure and the most applied. 
Non omnia possumus omnes. We are confronted with the 
problem of division of labour to-day in the home country. 
England was for many years, indeed for many centuries, a 
country with too few Universities, just as Germany was a country 
with too many. This was partly accidental. Universities bade 
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fair to arise, as students of history know, at other places than 
Oxford and Cambridge, in London, for instance, - or again 
at Ipswich, as Shakespeare reminds us, or, as Brasenose 
men know, at Stamford; yet it was only a hundred years 
ago that any serious rivals to Oxford and Cambridge came into 
being. G-resham College, established in 1548, was intended by 
its founder to give a University training, and actually figures 
as a University in Stow’s Annals ; but it was not until the be- 
ginning of the last century that, at the call of a patriotic poet, 
London University came into being. Meanwhile, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have themselves experienced to some extent their division 
of labour and their specialization ; the subtle law of differentiation 
has affected them. Popularly they have been supposed to be 
more different than they really were. Nothing was more absurd 
than the idea that Cambridge was devoted entirely to Mathematics, 
and Oxford to Classics. The University of Bentley and Person 
was supposed to have no scholarship or literature, just as the 
University of Wren and Halley was supposed to possess no 
science. Yet such was, and indeed often still is, the view of the 
man in the street. 

But if that view is wrong, it is still true that Oxford on the 
whole lias been more "metaphysical,” Cambridge more “phy- 
sical ” ; that the moral and political sciences have flourished more 
on the Isis, the material and mathematical more on the Cam. 
Yet on the whole the equality and parity of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in studies as in athletics, have been more remarkable than 
their difference. They have divided the country. They have 
both been expected to be, and have expected themselves to be, 
complete and first-rate. All the arts and sciences have, sooner 
or later, found a footing in them, and on the whole they have 
tended of late to converge rather than to diverge. The Moral - 
Sciences, Economics and History, have of late especiallv gained 
ground at Cambridge, just as Oxford has added the Natural 
Sciences, and to some extent even the Applied Sciences, more 
and more fully to her curriculum. And here T would say that 
this is a law, or at any rate a tendency, of Universities, and 
within certain limits T cannot but think a very healthy law and 
tendency, that they should each and all of them strive to make 
their ppuipment fairly complete, and to become what is commonly 
called “all round.” It is not true that a University is, or ought 
to be, a place where everything is taught. That is not the 
meaning of “ Universif-as." But it should be a Studium generale. 
Half of the value of a University lies in the association of studies, 
in the bringing together of both older and younger men occupied 
in, or preparing themselves for different intellectual pursuits. 
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Within what limits then does the solution of the problem lie? 
1 believe that the main facts to be considered are these three. 
First of all, there is an irreducible minimum of equipment, with- 
out which no University is complete, or worthy its name, the 
equipment of Arts and Sciences, comprising on the one hand 
Languages and Literature, Ancient and Modem, History and 
Philosophy ; on the other. Mathematics, and the main Sciences, 
Physics and Chemistry. I am not an advocate of compulsory 
Greek, but 1 consider that a University which contained no oppor- 
tunity of learning Greek would hardly deserve the name even 
of “one horse,” and might take its title from a still homelier 
animal. 

Secondly, there are Universities and Universities. Some are, 
for reasons which may or may not be permanent, to a certain 
Extent, of what may be called the “provincial,” and others of 
the “capital” order. Every University ought to possess both Arts 
and Science, or, if you prefer to put it, both Science and Arts, 
Without this I believe real University life is impossible. Univer- 
sities have dhscovered this for themselves. Nothing is more 
significant, I think, than the way in which at University Colleges, 
now Universities, such as Birmingham, or Leeds, Arts, at first 
excluded, by and by took firm root and made healthy and natural 
growth. Something of the same kind may be seen, 1 think, in 
the history of London and of Manchester. But these last show 
most clearly another fact, that when a University, owing either 
to its wealth or its position, or to any accidental circumstance, 
reaches a certain size and importance, it is almost forced to make 
itself complete. 

This introduces the third factor, which is “position,” as I may 
call it, geographical or political. It is obvious that a University 
located in a great capital, national or provincial, and surrounded 
by a large industrial population , is very differently situated from 
one which is placed in the country. 

So again, a University which is placed inland, whether in a 
capital or not, is very differently situated from one whose home 
is in a seaport. 

The environment of the University of London is different on 
the one hand from that of Paris, on the other hand from that of 
Oxford, just as again the University of Edinburgh is differently 
situated from that of St. Andrews, or that of Berlin from that 
of Heidelberg, or the T’niversity of Bristol from the University 
of Birmingham. Parallel differences no doubt are to be found 
as between the Universities of Toronto, Montreal and Quebec, of 
Sydney, Melbourne, and .Adelaide, or the Colleges of Christ Church 
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and Otago The contiguity of the Law Courts and the Hospitals 
of a great civic centre ofier their large opportunities and have their 
potent efiect. We see, if we look with any care, some necessary 
and proper specialization, and m proportion as Lmversities adapt 
themselves to the life of the communities m the midst of which 
they are planted, and live more in the present, and less m the 
past than they have sometimes done, we shall probably see yet 
more of 'this specialization 

The now well-known “London School of Economics” was 
deliberately planted in a business neighbourhood Mr Passmore 
Edward® who largely endowed it, wished it to stand in — 

Streaming Loudon b central roar, 

where, to continue the wordb of the poet slightly adapted, we 
may say, 

The feet; of tho&e he wrought for 
And the sound of those he thought for 
Lclio routiid hjs halU for evermore 

It IS natural to Liveipool to include in her curriculum Naval 
Architecture and Marine Engineering Her mercantile connec- 
tions lead her equally naturally to establish a school of Russian 
studies and, like London, ol Tropical Medicine Manchester, 
again, naturally possesses her Faculties of Technology and Com- 
mei ce , Leeds her dejiartments of Textile Industries, Tinctorial 
t heiiiistry and Dyeing , Sheffield her Degrees in Metallurgy 

It IS equally natural for Beading to include Dairymg and Bee- 
keeping in her programme , or for Bristol, surrounded by Agricul- 
tural counties, and not far from the “apple land” of Avalon, to 
develop Agriculture and Agricultural Science of particular forms, 
such as “cider making ” In a new country regard should be had 
to these possibilities fiom the first “ Science knows no country ” 
18 often said , but science, on the other band, knows all countries, 
and should make the most of the varieties of opportunity they 
offer Subject then to the consideration that a first-rate Univer- 
sitv which alreadj covers the greater part of the intellectual field 
ought to make itself complete, there is room for differentiaticin 
and division, and the opportunity for such will be found especially 
in the applied sciences The more apphed they are the more do 
they depend on concrete and practical considerations. As science 
has become more immersed in, and again has arisen more out 
of, technical arts and industries, these have naturally found more 
and more a place m our Umversities. Stndents, again, will con- 
tinue to come, and parents will continue to send their sons to 
Oxford and Cambridge for reasons which may be called secondary, 
or only partially Umversity reasons; for the sake, for instance. 
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of the College life, the national tradition, the historic and poetical 
suggestion or inspiration. But given that man is what he is, 
a “being of a large discourse," students of all kinds need, and 
profit by, these secondarj advantages, the future theologian, the 
future lawyer, and future medical man no less than the man of 
letters as such. The young engineer, the young soldier wishes 
to pass on with his friends and compeers from the public schools 
to the old Universities, and to find his own studies side by side 
with them at Osiord and at Cambridge. This is to a large extent, 
in addition to the fact of their already possessing the old under- 
lying sciences, the justification to the old Universities for their 
developing the new applications of science to Engineering and 
Forestry, or to Agriculture. 

In another field, why at this moment do the working men, the 
students of the Workers’ Educational Association, specially 
affect Oxford and desire to study there'.' They might learn 
Economics in London or at Cambridge, at Manchester or Bir- 
mingham. It is jiartly only a temporary phenomenon due to 
the fact that Oxford has been the first to hold out a helping 
hand and welcome to them. It is partly that Oxford is strong 
in these Political and Social Sciences. But it is also partly 
on account of the tradition of Oxford, the University of Peel 
and Gladstone and Salisbury, of Lord Bosebery, of Mr. Asquitli, 
and Lord Curzon. 

On the other hand, there is, as I said before, a limit, and a 
limit which perhaps is definable. It is difficult to find either the 
money or the men to equip all or many Universities ideally. 

The problem of the future may be partly solved by the migra- 
tion and interchange both of teachers and of students. That, 
however, as Aristotle and Rudyard Kipling say, is “another .story,” 
and will be considered at another period of our discussion. But 
in the meantime we might perhaps arrive, and here exactly it is, 
I think, that free and frank discussion among ourselves may be 
helpful in arriving at general principles and determining rule.s. 
Up to a certain point competition and rivalry are natural and of 
the greatest value. But we might agree to divide the field to a 
certain extent. It is for the Delegates here to tell us how we might 
do this ; for you of the new home Universities to say how, if at 
all, it might be dmded at home, for us in turn perhaps to suggest 
that you Delegates of the daughter nations might consider what 
is the natural future and what the legitimate development of the 
many growing Universities of your own several lands and of the 
Empire. 

In conclusion, I would only suggest that Universities are often 
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too conventional and imitative, too unoriginal. They all want 
to succeed in the same way, to excel, and indeed to surpass, in 
the same lines. This commercial rivalry is both unworthy and 
unwise. There have been exceptions. May I say without offence 
that Liverpool from the first has been such an exception, and 
with conspicuous success. A University does best work which 
“finds itself,” which develops its own special advantages, which 
hears and follows its own inspiring call. “ Per te sapere aude ” 
might be in more senses than one a good motto for a new Univer- 
sity whether at home or across the seas. 

T. Herbert Warren. 
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Discuslion. 

Sib Aethtjb W. Euckbe, D.Sc., F.R.S. (London) : The great 
increBBe in the number of the British universities, and the drawing 
together of the various portions of the Empire, which have been 
such prominent characteristics of the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth century, have raised new problems, 
many of which are far from easy to solve. 

We are in our tentative fashion slowly trying to develop a con- 
nected course of education, leading from the primary to secondary 
and technical schools, and thence to the university. Schemes 
have been drawn up which aim at showing the natural points at 
which choices have to be made, depending upon the future at 
which the student is aiming, and the special powers and abilities 
which he has begun to display. The steps, which must, to a 
great extent, be the same for all in the earliest stage, may thus 
be guided towards the careers which best accord with the needs 
and abilities of those who undertake them. On this wide general 
question it is impossible to enter in a short paper, and 1 shall 
content myself with dealing with two or three matters connected 
with the inter-relations of our new universities. 

In the first place, it is a matter of importance to determine 
whether an excessive duplication of plant and staff should not be 
avoided by the assignment of certain subjects to particular uni- 
versities. That unnecessary duplication leads to waste of money 
and energy is so obvious that all [lossible means should be 
adopted for preventing it ; but the problem w’ill have to be 
attacked with great care and caution. 

In the first place, we must distinguish between universities 
which, like Oxford, Cambridge, and London, have many colleges 
situated in the same town, and those which, according to a rule 
that has now become more general, have only one college, or in 
which, if they have more, all the colleges are under the ultimate 
control of one governing body. The prevention of unnecessary 
duplication in the work of the colleges of universities of the 
former type is a matter of internal, not of inter- university organi- 
zation, and as, in the case of London, a Boyal Commission is 
dealing with this and similar question, I shall not venture to 
trespass on their province. 

In the more usual case of single college universities, the first con- 
dition that I should lay down is that they should not be deprived 
of the primary characteristic of a univeraity education, namely, 
that many subjects of different kinds should be studied by the 
students. The interaction of young and active minds directing 
their energies to various studies and interested in different things. 
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forms the true basis of the highest kind of university education. 
It follows from this that, if special subjects were assigned to 
special universities, the regulations by which this object would 
be achieved would have to deal chiefly with advanced and post- 
graduate work. 

Secondly, the means by which any such arrangement was made 
should be, I think, primarily by agreement among the universities 
themselves. It is very difficult to lay down any regulation to 
the effect that a given subject may be studied in one university 
and shall not be studied in another. Such a regulation would 
be hard to enforce. The good pleasure of donors, the sudden 
appearance of a genius, capable of doing first-rate work in a 
subject forbidden to his university; capable, therefore, of 
shedding lustre ujxin the institution with which he is already 
connected, and for whom, perhaps, no room could conveniently 
be found in another — these, and many similar accidents, might 
purchase the advantages of a symmetrical plan, and perhaps save 
some money, at the cost of the non-advancement of learning. 

As for the students, the best thing for them is that each 
should go to that university in which the best teaching in the 
subject he desires to study is given at the moment at which his 
choice of a university is made. In teaching, I, of course, include 
the highest branch of teaching, in which a professor who is himself 
advancing his subject guides his students towards research. 

There are, indeed, cases in which some natural advantage 
points out certain universities as those at which some particular 
subject may most advantageously be studied. In England the 
great ports are the natural sites of Schools of Tropical Disease, 
and accordingly we find them in London and Liverpxxil. There 
are no gold mines in this country, but the capital interested in 
gold mining is largely represented in London, and that is obvi- 
ously the place where such knowledge as can be imparted aw ay 
from the actual scene of operations should be given. Considera- 
tions such as these have already, without any compulsion or the 
enactment of rigid regulations, led in some cases to the results 
w'hich a supervising body would necessarily approve as the best 
it could itself propose. I should be sorry to see some f>aper con- 
stitution devised which would merely introduce the idea of 
compulsion to enforce arrangements to which common sense has 
already spontaneoitSly led. In so far as it did this it would be 
unnecessary. If it went further and attempted too rigidly to 
define the permissible limits of future effort, it would probably 
be impossible to enforce ; and if enforced, it might prove to have 
a cramping and not an inspiring effect. 

But while very much doubting if any benefit would result from 
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what may be called prospective regulations, I fully recognise 
that wise precautions should he taken to prevent the unnecessary 
duplication to which I have already referred. 

Without any covert reference to existing institutions which 
may be desirous of attaining the status of a university, I feel sure 
that in the future the question will arise whether, and if so, what 
limit should be assigned to the number of British universities. 
On this point I can say no more than that public money and 
private benefactions can, in my opinion, be more usefully em- 
ployed in maintaining a relatively small number of institutions 
in the position of really active and well-known university centres 
of learning, than in just supporting at the minimum university 
standard a large number of colleges by which that standard is 
barely attained. Competent authorities hold that modern 
facilities of transit diminish the cogency of the arguments which 
might lead to the over-multiplication of universities. The 
honours lists for Part I. and Part II. of the Cambridge Mathe- 
matical Tripos have just been published. A little over seventy 
candidates gained first classes in these two examinations and 
they were drawn from about sixty schools. All classes of the 
community and all parts of the country were thus represented. 
Financial difficulties which probably existed in some cases had 
been overcome, no doubt, by the aid of scholarships and other 
helps to the attainment of sound learning. 

It is clear from these facts, and others well-known to all who 
are acquainted with the state of university education in this 
country, that our older universities are not in the possession of a 
privileged class, and that students who are not possessed of any 
considerable sums beyond those they have gained from scholar- 
ships flock to them from all parts of the United Kingdom and 
from the dominions beyond the seas. Still easier of access to the 
localities in which they are situated are the younger universities, 
and it is impossible to contend that distance from a university 
centre is now a serious deterrent from the attainment of a univer- 
sity degree, or, from what is far more important, a genuine 
university education. This being granted, there will, in the not 
very distant future, be no need to incur the risks to the status and 
efficiency of the whole class of university institutions which 
must necessarily arise from the over-multiplication of universities. 
Before interfering with the work of existing universities on 
grounds of economy, let us be sure that we do not create more 
than are necessary for the work. 

There are also other steps to he taken which, without interfer- 
ing with the freedom of universities, might check the desire to 
undertake the teaching of subjects without any reasonable hope 
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that the burden of expense which the teaching of each new subject 
lays upon them can be borne. Such are ; facilities for the ex- 
change or transfer of students from one university to another. 
Quite unnecessary difficulties have, in my opinion, been placed 
in the way of students desiring to migrate from one university to 
another by the conditions to which such migration is subject. 
These conditions are partly due to the fact that one university 
may lay more stress than another on the importance of obtaining 
at an early stage jn a student’s career certain standards in certain 
subjects. Partly perhaps, though this, if it exists, is happily 
rarer, to the fear that the less adva^ed institutions should 
undersell their more advanced sisters by providing an easier 
initiation into the studies of the first year or two of a university 
career. These difficulties only require to be stated in plain terms 
to show that they contain the germs of their own destruction. 
It is not to be desired that substantial differences in university 
ideals and courses should be destroyed; on the other band, the 
very intercommunication which a frequent exchange of students 
would produce would tend to do away with minor differences, and 
check the erection of unnecessary barriers. 

Students would soon find out that an inferior preparation in 
the earlier stages of a university career brought its appropriate 
punishment when the later stages were reached. Assuming then 
that these difficulties no longer existed, and that the universities 
were willing and able to discuss among themselves such assign- 
ment of different subjects to different universities as they might 
deem to be practicable and profitable, the question may still be 
raised : are they who are now the recipients of considerable sums 
from the State to be the ultimate judges in such a matter? 

On this point I can only describe an existing system, of the 
future failure of which I should need to be assured before I 
became the advocate of a system approaching compulsion. 
The universities are already in active communication with each 
other. Apart from the fact that the group of northern English 
universities have, as they are bound by their charters to have, 
a common matriculation examination, meetings of principals and 
other similar occasions are no doubt found at which ideas can be 
interchanged. In the matter of Government grants an Advisory 
Committee , of which I have the honour to be a member, has been 
appointed by the Board of Education to advise on the allocation 
of the sum at their disposal among the different universities. 
Before making their reports the Committee visited the different 
institutions concerned, not so much with the object of making 
a formal inspection as of conferring with the authorities. A 
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means is thus provided for securing that the division of the fund 
is made after full consideration by a body of persons experienced 
in university education, who can obtain information whether by 
correspondence or interview. 

It is not desirable to dwell on this matter further. I am 
desirous to see inter-university questions settled as far as possible 
by the consent of the universities themselves ; and it would be 
both unnecessary and unwise to discuss, before they have actually 
arisen, circumstances under which this policy might prove 
inefficient. 

I will only add one point more. This is an Imperial Congress, 
and I have said little or nothing about universities across the 
seas. The general principles I have laid down apply mutatis 
mutandis to them. The particular scheme with which I have 
had most to do for facilitating a transfer of students is that 
established by the Royal Commissioners for the 1851 Exhibition. 
It has worked well because it is subject to few hampering 
restrictions. The scholars are the nominees of their own univer- 
sities chosen without any external examinations. Aided, no doubt, 
by the advice of their teachers, the beneficiaries select the univer- 
sity at which they wish to continue their studies, though it must 
not, except by special permission, be the same as that from which 
the student enters as a candidate. The scheme was, I believe, 
at the time of its initiation a great departure from precedent, 
but has itself set a happy precedent elsewhere. The freedom of 
choice given alike to the participating universities and the 
students is, in my view, the principal cause of the success of the 
scheme, and I sincerely hope that in any new schemes which 
may be proposed at this Congress this valuable feature will be 
retained. 

Sir Charles Waldsteik, Litt.D. (Cambridge) : To clear the 
field I should like to say at the outset that my remarks 
will in no way apply to our collegiate system in England, 
but only to the organization of Universities as such. A great 
deal can be urged in favour of our ancient colleges in the older 
Universities, and to them we must mainly turn when we con- 
sider the question of the education of character. I heartily 
endorse the eloquent words of the noble earl, our chairman, as 
to the importance to the nation of “character-training.” But a 
University — in contradistinction to the home, the school, and 
even the College — does this by impressing into the whole nature 
of the student the power of work and concentration of thought, 
of perseverance, of the intense love of work in its highest and 
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purest form. It does it in upholding the highest ideals of life 
devoted to great spiritual ends, which all nations, all ages, and 
the whole of humanity have, or ought to have, in common. And 
it does this in every phase of its teaching activity and by the 
living example of its teachers who have whole-heartedly devoted 
their lives to pure thoughts. Much can be said on this point, 
and there is much open to criticism in the present state of our 
own Colleges. On the whole, however, I consider this distinc- 
tive feature of our older Universities (existing nowhere else in 
the world) to be one which has its admirable uses, and I sincerely 
trust that, wdth all the reform which is urgently called for, the 
existence and the proper function of our colleges will never be 
jeopardized. 

On this occasion, however, I wish to deal only with Universities 
as the intellectual centres ot the nation, and I therefore have in 
view only the highest intellectual education. Remembering 
Goethe’s paradox when he said of himself, that "he was regular 
only in one thing, that was, his irregularity,” I should like to 
put it paradoxically, and say ; A University is to specialize only 
in being the foremost specialist in every branch of study. The 
designed and formal specialization for any University {i.e., that 
a University should set out with the fixed and published purpose 
of specializing in any given branch) is bound to be bad for the 
University as a body, for its teachers, and for its students. A 
University, however clearly it stands before the world, by its 
locality and district, its buildings and apparatus (libraries, 
laboratories, &c.), lives and thrives, and does its work through 
its teachers and students, in the first instance through its 
teachers. It is a living body of teachers and students, and its 
character depends upon them. The teachers in the first instance 
do its work ; each one active in his own sphere and in his own 
way, collectively give it its spirit as a whole, and establish its 
tradition : and the unity it possesses depends upon the unity of 
this collective effort. It is the unity of knowledge, of truth, of 
science — I should prefer to use the Greek word, eTrumi/ii;, or the 
German word, Wisscnschnft. Now this spirit of knowledge, 
truth, and research, in its highest and purest form, must always, 
under all conditions, and in every phase and aspect of its pursuit, 
be nurtured and developed in teachers and students. It is a 
living, organic — not a mechanical — spirit. As such it has many 
sides, which all contribute to the vitality ot the spirit as a whole. 
If you take only one side and isolate it mechanically, it loses its 
vitality and dies. The chemist or mechanician, the physiologist 
nr geologist, the historian or scholar or theologian, the jurist and 
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economist — any conceivable department of study — isolated is 
likely to lose intellectual health, vigour, and balance, and the 
intellectual function will either be weakened or will die away 
through, such isolation. For a University it is all-important that 
every side of the nation’s intellectual life be represented, and that 
they inter-act upon one another to produce and maintain health 
and efficiency, both as regards teachers and students. 

Of course, one or the other department of study may at a given 
time dominate over the others, but this will be, and ought to be, 
caused by the intellectual and scientific dominance of the teacher 
himself. He will, for the time being, raise his subject to the 
greatest height and gain for it the widest reputation, and, through 
it, for his University. But when such a teacher is not there, no 
amount of assertion on the part of the University authorities, of 
mechanical and material advantages, appliances, tradition, and 
reputation, will secure eminence for any given subject, or group 
of subjects. The teacher will draw the students there as — if I 
may be allowed to refer to my own University — Sir Joseph 
Thomson, Professor Bury, and several others of our teachers at 
Cambridge, are doing for their University at this moment. This 
is a natural and organic state of University development, which 
is constantly and normally the case everywhere, and is most 
active in the Universities of Germany. You must give each 
teacher opportunities thus to expand his energies, to realize and 
effectuate the capacities that are in him ; you must give equal 
opportunities to all, and not disfavour the development of any 
one subject by crushing the ambition and the power of work of 
the teacher, or by weakening the stimulative effect upon the 
teacher of a subject favoured by granting an exceptional position 
of eminence to him from the outset. Moreover, the full intel- 
lectual health and balance of the University teacher can only 
be ensured by living among, and in touch with, his colleagues in 
other departments. As, in his social capacities, man is, and 
always will remain, a fyow ttoXi.tikov, so, in the intellectual world, 
man cannot live isolated and remain a normal, healthy, intel- 
lectual being. 

I thus hold the firm conviction that the eminence, which any 
one University will at the time possess in any special subject, 
will entirely depend upon the eminence of the teacher of that 
subject. 

Now to turn with a few words to the students. Here, too, 
the same freedom and natural development are required. They 
must be given freedom of choice among the teachers, and must 
leam to use this freedom. As soon as possible they must realise 
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the power and responsibility of judging for themselves to regulate 
their own mentality. This, in itself, will form a great discipline 
of mind and of character. The students of our own older Univer- 
sities are deprived of this inestimable advantage by our so-called 
tutorial system, against which — if time permitted — I should have 
much to say. Thus in the student world a “public opinion” is 
formed, and the reputation, together with the distinctive qualities 
as teachers, of the representatives of science throughout the whole 
country, is well known in the student world. This stimulates 
their own studies, and reacts in a most fruitful manner directly 
upon the academic teachers themselves. Again, the students 
pursuing different and moat varied studies are all thrown to- 
gether. The tendency is to avoid one-sidedness by the influence 
which they exercise upon one another, not only as regards the 
various branches of one group of studies — say, in the natural 
sciences — but in all the different aspects of higher intellectual 
life, all of which together constitute culture. I may be allowed, 
perhaps, to quote my own experience in a German University 
many years ago. I well remember how, in the early 'seventies, 
when there were about eight hundred students in the University 
of Heidelberg, the lectures of that famous academic teacher, 
Kuno Fischer, on subjects philosophical and sesthetic, given in 
the evening, were attended by over five hundred students, a large 
number of them belonging to tbe faculties of mathematical and 
natural sciences, whose mental development and whose capacity 
for their own special subject was certainly not diminished by 
gaining intellectual sympathy with a sphere of study remote from 
that to which their life was to be devoted. I also remember how 
interesting and unforgettable in their lasting influence upon ns, 
who belonged to the humanistic departments, was our occasional 
attendance at the lectures of men like Helmholtz, Kirchhoff, 
Bunsen, Gegenbaur, and Kiihne. Let no man say that this led 
to superficiality and smattering; it was a great intellectual ex- 
perience : and, while widening tbe mind, it sharpened the edge 
of thought in scientific method as applied to any subject, and as 
a final result, made us realise the unity of systematic knowledge, 
of true science. As far as the students are concerned, intercourse 
among those pursuing various branches of study makes of a 
University a real intellectual world of itself, a cosmos of sj^tematic 
knowledge and of tbe ideal pursuit of it. 

There is one question more to which I shall attempt a short 
and imperfect answer ; "How can this natural development in 
a University be ensured?” My answer is: “By improving the 
conditions of the academic career among University teachers. 
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by creating conditions of free and natural flow, of lability — if 
I may use the word — in the professional life of the academic 
teacher.” I venture to say that there is no career in our common 
life so thoroughly handicapped by unfavourable conditions as is 
that of our University teachers in the British Empire and in the 
United States. The general and prevailing custom has been, 
and is, that a University teacher must remain where chance has 
placed him from the beginning, even though there be no possi- 
bility of his extending his activity and of improving his position. 
I have known, and I know, of innumerable cases where men of 
real power, and even of eminence, won a position shortly after 
their graduation, with salaries corresponding to that of a junior 
clerk in business or in Government offices, and had to realize in 
the course of years that there was no further prospect of advance 
in that University, and that no tradition as yet existed to facilitate 
any advance in sister Universities; that, in spite of great effort 
and brilliant achievement, they remained in that position for the 
rest of their lives. In Germany, on the other hand, the academic 
teacher begins his career modestly as a so-called privat-doccnt, 
and, if there is any good in him, by his capacity as a teacher and 
especially by his original research in the advancement of his 
science, he is soon raised through the various stages to the highest 
position in academic teaching, either in his original University or 
in one of the other numerous academic centres of the German 
Empire, Austria, or Switzerland. The process of his advance- 
ment is that of natural competition, which applies to all other 
walks of life. His growing reputation, which has the freest 
means of publication through his printed works and through the 
tradition among the academic students, to which I referred above, 
brings him an invitation from some other University where a 
vacancy has occurred ; while his own University may make efforts 
to retain him by increasing his stipend, by raising his position, 
by the conference of some higher honorific title, or the bestowal 
of some high order He may even be rewarded by the students, 
for remaining in the University of his choice, by torchlight pro- 
cessions, and other demonstrations of esteem and gratitude. It 
is a living world and a living career; while with us it is a dead 
world and there really is no career at all. Allow me to dispel a 
superstition, w'hich I find even among those directly concerned 
in acadendic matters, as widespread in this country as it is abso- 
lutely unfounded in fact — the idea, namely, that the German 
Universitv Professor is reduced to penury and receives none of 
the material rewards which accme to other vocations in life 
Carlyle’s Teujchdrorli as a type is responsible to some degree for 
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this widespread delusion. I will simply state as a matter of fact, 
that the incomes which the leading German professors at Univer- 
sities derive from their professional work is in many, I venture 
to say in most, cases superior to the salaries paid to Cabinet 
Ministers and to Judges. The stipends of the most highly-paid 
and leading representatives of science and learning in our great 
English Universities and in those of the United States are, with- 
out the claim to a pension, actually lower than those of second- 
class civil servants in any one of our departments of State. So 
long as we have not absolute Socialism, the value which a nation, 
in the long run, sets upon the services which it demands is 
expressed by the material remuneration which it offers for such 
services. In Great Britain and the United States, perhaps the 
richest countries of the world, the remuneration for the highest 
intellectual services is decidedly the lowest among all liberal 
professions. 

Finally, there is but one fact which I desire to impress upon 
the Congress, namely, that the great advance made in Germany in 
the industrial sciences, the applied sciences, those that — like 
physics, chemistry, mechanics, medicine, &c. — have directly raised 
the industrial and commercial life of the community, and have so 
enormously increased its wealth, came from the highest Univer- 
sities, and not from the technical or polytechnic institutions; and 
that, even in most cases where discoveries were made in such 
technical schools, the teachers themselves had been trained in 
these higher Universities where every department of learning is 
equally represented. 

Mr. Eobert Chhisitson (Queensland) ; It is just a year since the 
University of Queensland was inaugurated in Brisbane, appro- 
priately in Coronation time, by his Excellency, Sir William 
MacGregor, who is also the Chancellor of the University. 

Government House has been dedicated to the Queensland Uni- 
versity, in its domain surrounded by the Botanical Gardens, and 
as it stands on the fine, navigable Brisbane River, it suggests to 
my mind that before long we may have a Commonwealth eight 
challenging Oxford and Cambridge. 

It is difficult to appreciate the greatness of the task that looms 
ahead of the brave young University. Tribute is due to the energy 
and devotion of Mr. Kidston, and to the public-spirited leader 
of its pioneers. Sir William MacGregor, whose foresight has 
guarded the young institution and given it a fair start in its 
career of great potentialities. Its fortunes are bound up with the 
fortunes of Queensland, one of the youngest of the States, and 
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1 beliOve, to become one of the greatest, with its 670,000 square 
miles and a population considerably less than its square miles. 
More than ever before, progress depends upon the ability of the 
State to understand what problems it is called upon to solve, and 
upon its possessing knowledge to solve them. This knowledge 
constitutes the dynamics of the State, and is built out of scientific 
investigation. The great modern revival in founding Universities 
springs from recognition of this fact. A fitter race must evolve 
through the keen international competition in industrial produc- 
tion based on scientific education which is the rule to-day. To 
meet this struggle for existence the rising generation must be 
trained in applied science. 1 will pass from the honourable be- 
ginning made by the University in founding faculties of Arts, 
Science, and Engineering, and speak rather of its immediate need 
for scientific instruction in its industries. Queensland should be 
governed by a Chair of Tropical and Semi-tropical Agriculture. 
This term includes a wide range of subjects, — veterinary science, 
bacteriology, plant physiology and pathology, agricultural chem- 
istry, geology and agricultural engineering. These studies would 
proceed in the laboratories of the University and also by practical 
experiment on the land, with resulting progress in knowledge of 
climatic oonditions, and of the operation of physical laws. Study 
of the higher animals would provide opportunities for observing 
the effects of heredity through many generations in a few years, 
and the results might be compared with human parallels. 

When the land was thrown out of cultivation, Virgil wrote his 
work on agriculture to lead men to useful improvement. Scientific 
investigation has travelled far from Virgil to Darwin, and its 
journey has only begun. As each university develops its in- 
dividual character, 1 hope that Queensland may become pre- 
eminent in this study which must grow with her national destiny. 

The Commonwealth Government has expeditions now explor- 
ing the Northern Territory. Queensland ought to be able to 
provide the scientific knowledge needed to make the Northern 
Territory available. As this is the great immediate problem con- 
fronting Australia, I w'ili state the two views. Mr. Thomas, 
Minister of External Affairs of the Commonwealth ; “It was a 
hurried trip, but we saw as much of the country as arrangements 
would permit, and I must say that I came back even more con- 
fident than before I went that we do not need to think for one 
moment of importing coloured labour to develop the Territory. . .” 

Others will be found to hold with that great authority. Sir 
Patrick Manson, that “the loss of physical and mental energy, 
the modification of physical characteristics undergone by white 
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races when placed during several generations in tropical con- 
ditions, . . . indicate that the white races on first arrival are not 
in all respects adapted for tropical conditions, that they are some- 
how prejudicially afi'ected thereby, and that while living in tropical 
countries they are more open to certain pathological risks than 
are the natives of these countries.” 

We hear that it is due to the science of medicine that it is 
possible to make the Panama Canal. There are new fields for 
research in Tropical Australia. I look forward to seeing the School 
of Tropical Medicine of Liverpool comparing results with a sister 
faculty in the University of Queensland. 

Start from a point on the N.E. coast of Queensland and run 
it west along the twenty-third parallel of south latitude, and you 
have on the north Tropical Australia, an enormous tract nearly 
one-third of the Continent. It will produce all tropical fruits, 
rice, sugar, maize, cotton, tea, coffee, beef and mutton, wool; 
also gold, silver, copper, opal, tin, and other valuable ores, and 
great fields of coal. The soil varies, the seasons are erratic — 
heavy floods and protracted droughts — hence the necessity for 
science to investigate these conditions, which must be considered 
in developing the great areas which England possesses in tropical 
regions oversea. Queensland must advance and help take a share 
of the Imperial responsibility. The position of the young Univer- 
sity is most suitable for carrying on scientific investigation. A 
nucleus towards founding the Chair of Tropical and Semi-tropical 
Agriculture is lodged with the Senate of the Queensland Univer- 
sity ; this Chair would be an important asset for our Empire 
and of universal service, but the amount is inadequate without 
further help. 

In 18C)6 I remember it took me considerably over a year to 
cross the Continent of .Australia. I find I have been trying to relate 
fifty years' experiences in ten minutes, and also to say something 
of the conditions ahead of the young University of Queensland. 
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Paper. 

The title of this paper is a comprehensive, even a formidable one. 
Any adequate treatment of the topics prescribed would require a 
whole volume. The invitation to deal with them may have been 
addressed to me because it was assumed that I might have some 
knowledge of what is going on on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In any case, in my treatment of the subject I want to include 
the universities of the United States : if they are not imperial 
they are, at least, English-speaking. And we have much to learn 
from each other. My connection with the Carnegie Foundation 
in New York has given me access to many valuable sources of 
information, more especially as some of the most distinguished 
Presidents of the American universities serve with me as Trustees 
on that Board. I know something also of the conditions which 
obtain in the newer universities on this side, and have been at 
pains to consult the most recent Blue Book containing the Eeport 
of the Parliamentary Committee appointed to inspect the Univer- 
sities and University Colleges of Great Britain which jmrticipate 
in the Parliamentary grant. Lastly, I can speak of Oxford as a 
grateful alumnus, and of Cambridge, though it is a peculiarity of 
the British system that for information about these venerable 
institutions one must go elsewhere than to such a publication as 
the Blue Book just referred to. 

It seems important first to ascertain what is actually going on 
at present under the head of graduate and research work in the 
universities on both continents. When that has been set forth 
we may proceed to consider the possibility or the expediency of 
instituting and developing reciprocal arrangements and providing 
for specialisation along certain lines of work. Perhaps I may be 
permitted to remark incidentally that this struck me as one of 
the most fruitful of the suggestions made at the first Imperial 
University Conference, held in London in 1903. 
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If I begin by referring to the preliminary difficulty of nomen- 
clature, it will not be merely for the purpose of indicating a 
personal aversion to the somewhat amorphous term “post- 
graduate.” There is a great lack of uniformity in regard to the 
whole matter. What is called at Harvard a “School” is else- 
where termed a “Faculty” — as, for example, in the University 
of Toronto, Faculty of Education, Faculty of Applied Science, 
Faculty of Forestry, Faculty of Medicine, though the provisions 
of the University Act of Toronto permit the Board of Governors 
to establish other organizations, or a like organization with 
another name, such as “Board,” “School," or “Department.” 
At Columbia the term “Graduate Faculties” is used only as a 
convenience, and the official title of the department in which 
graduate work is done is “Faculties of Political Science, Philo- 
sophy and Pure Science.” At Harvard the term “ School ” is 
used not only for graduate work but also in Medicine and Law. 
At most centres it is recognised in practice that the presence of a 
few graduate students in undergraduate courses does not greatly 
affect the character of the instruction given. But where the 
bachelor’s degree is a pre-requisite, it is obvious that the School of 
Medicine or the School of Law may be as much a Graduate School 
as the Graduate School of Arts or Sciences. And there is apt to 
be some further confusion when in a Medical Faculty like Johns 
Hopkins, which rigidly excludes those who have not already 
taken a previous degree, there is a body of students in attendance 
on the regular classes who have already taken the degree of M.D. 
in addition. These are doubly entitled to be designated graduate 
students in Medicine. 

What then do w'e mean by w'hat I shall call generally graduate 
work? First, it is the further study or research which follows on 
the ordinary undergraduate curriculum in the liberal arts and 
sciences, both theoretical and practical. The considerations 
which make all higher education centre round the courses of 
study in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences are valid also in regard 
to this type of graduate work, and one of the indispensable duties 
of the university is to preserve and develop that ideal of know- 
ledge for its own sake, and also for the sake of all other kinds 
of knowledge — professional, technical, and the public service 
generally — which is the soundest and surest basis of all academic 
aspiration. Next comes the various professional schools, including 
technological, commercial, and even industrial branches. If the 
foundation on which the superstructure of such studies is raised 
sometimes appears rather meagre, it ought to be remembered that 
the endeavour throughout is to inspire the teaching with the idea 
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of researcb — a word that is often misused, though the thing itself 
ought always to have a place in any scheme of higher education. 
We speak too much of research as though it were only a means 
of advancing knowledge, instead of furnishing, at the same time, 
an instrument of training. The researcher is always adding to 
his own knowledge, even though he may not at the same time 
be increasing the world’s store. In practically all the American 
universities the major stress is placed upon this element of 
research (sometimes, it must be admitted, along lines so narrowly 
laid down as to suggest pedantry rather than true scholarship), 
and in the case of candidates for the Ph.D. degree, evidence of 
competence in this direction must be furnished by the production 
of a dissertation presumed to contain some addition to existing 
knowledge in the field to which it belongs. 

In any case, graduate work is obviously the crown and coping- 
stone of the whole university curriculum. It is a stimulus and 
an inspiration alike for teachers and taught, and perhaps it is not 
too much to say that the aims and efficiency of a university can 
be most readily tested by the degree of prominence which it gives 
to this department. Nothing should help so much to confer dis- 
tinction on the curriculum and to prevent the otherwise possible 
absorption of the whole activities of a teaching staff in the 
service of the ordinary pass-man. The Master of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, has made it lately something of a reflection on 
the activities of American universities that they are so much 
taken up with training crowds of ordinary students that they do 
not discover and develop the highest forms of intellect and ability, 
and consequently fail to produce leadership. Many students in 
America take the Arts course, just as they resort to Oxford or 
Cambridge, because they want, or their fathers want them, 
"to go to the university.” If Mr. Shipley’s criticism is to be 
more effectively met in the coming time, it will be, in my 
judgment, through the growing activities of the graduate schools. 
There are certainly many men in the United States who have 
the right point of view. Take what Dean West puts forward as 
his ideal for the Graduate College of Princeton, of which he may 
be said to be the intellectual founder : — 

“ The character of the Rraduate student must then be a profoundly regula- 
tive factor in the life of the graduate school. All those and only those who 
show capacity and desire lor high intellectual effort should be encouraged to 
enter. It Is no place for either shallow dabbling, narrow intensity, dull 
mediocrity, or unsocial isolation. Toimg men, young in spirit, rich in intel- 
lectual and moral worth, responsive to scholarly impulses, eager to seek and 
find, able to perceive, take, and use the more valuable as distinguished from 
the less valuable material of knowledge, willing to do all and dare all to 
make themselves master-students, open-eyed to Ideas in their relevancy, 
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worth and beautj, pulsing with energy, inventivenesB and fantasy, men 
ooiupanionable, xnagnaninioua and unselfish — such are the students to be 
longed for and prized supremely. Th^e are the sons of Imowledge who are 
best fitted to live, not for themselves alone, nor by themselves alone, but 
first in the household of knowledge and then in the larger society of the 
world." 

The growth during recent yeafs in the number of graduate 
students is one of the most remarkable phenomena in the history 
of higher education in the United States. They have increased 
60 per cent, in the last decade and tenfold in the last thirty years. 
In the session 1909-10 there were registered 8,776 resident 
graduate students, as compared with 5,831 in 1899-1900. The 
number of Ph.D. degrees conferred in 1899-1900 was 125 : in 
1909-10 there were 437, an increase of 250 per cent, in ten 
years. 

Now all this may to some extent be overdone, although it 
must be remembered that it is paralleled not only by the growth 
of population but by the huge increase in the number of under- 
graduates. It is interesting to note that these graduate students 
may be regarded in great part as candidates for the higher 
positions in the teaching profession, e.g., college professorships. 
They are either already teachers, or else are expecting to become 
teachers, and they need the degree of Ph.D. for their professional 
advancement. It is obvious that, seeing that this forms the 
main source of supply for those who are to hold high educational 
positions, the ideals of scholarship which govern the graduate 
schools must be regarded as of fundamental importance for the 
academic future of the country. These schools naturally include 
a considerable and increasing number of men who look forward 
to other careers, but even if they did nothing more than train 
the university staff they would be doing noteworthy work. It is 
perhaps a result of the German influences that have been at 
work in the shaping of this department of their activity that 
while great stress is laid on research, it is sometimes planned, 
as has been said already, on rather narrow lines. A great deal 
of the best research in America is carried on apart from graduate 
schools altogether. Certainly the enormous growth of graduate 
schools cannot be interpreted as meaning that, so far as they are 
concerned, research has gone forward with equal strides. And, 
after all, the method of conferring the Doctorate of Philosophy 
is comparatively free from the reproach of excessive mechanism 
which governs much of the practice in the lower stages of the 
curriculum. I refer to the American system of counting up 
courses and accumulating credits, and to the various regulations 
for “safeguarding the degree,” which are in so obvious contrast 
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With British methods of dealmg with the whole subject by way 
of major examinations In addition to the Doctor’s degree there 
IB also the Master’s This being an inheritance from earlier 
times has been less subject to foreign influence, and there exists 
in connection with it a wider variety of practice and purpose, so 
that even within the limits of a single institution it may be 
regarded either as a stepping-stone to the doctorate or as a thing 
apart, of minor significance, and to be conferred upon easy terms 
ujpon a graduate of one or more years’ standing The M A. has 
come to be regarded as an increasingly effective preparation for a 
teachmg career in the secondary schools, rather than as the 
normal and necessary precursor of the doctorate * 

In recent years there has grown up through the Association 
of American Universities a clearing-house tor the exchange of 
opinions relative to graduate work and information as to results 
obtained That Association now includes twenty-two members 
The effect of its work is shown in a jiartial standardizing of ideals 
and methods which may be expected to go on progressing in the 
future While several larger universities, especially those with 
over five thousand students, have now passed Johns Hopkins in 
the race for graduate work, the last-named university should 

(1) A special committee of the Columbia University Conncil recently reported 
that the result of their inquiry as bearing on the queetiun of a national 
standard for the Masters degree was inconclusive l^cre is at present no 
standard and no clear evidence that one is evolving from the varieties of local 
theory and practice The nearest approach to a generally valid formulation 
would be something like the following The Master s deCTee, at the greater 
American universities, now stands for a year of more or less advanced work 
following a Bachelor s degree of some kind done usually in residence, and 
devoted to one or more subjects chosen under various local restrictions 

The paper discussed the problem of a national standardisation of the Masters 
degree, and the question was raised as to whether such a thing is desirable 
There are possible advantages to be gained The question, however, should 
be looked at in a large way, as one of general educational utility If desirable, 
it was asked whether a standardisation is possible The difficulties m the way 
were concluded not to be insuperable, provided that the idea of a standard be 
not taken to imply a rigid scheme of any kind but only an agreement on two 
fundamental piopoaitions, all minor matters and administrative details being 
left to local discretion 

Two propositions were submitted as a basis of agreement (1) The backbone 
of every curriculum for the Master s degree should consist of intensive work in 
some one subject to which the candidate should be required to devote as much 
as one half, and permitted to devote the whole, of nis working time for at 
least one year , his working time being estimated at from forty to forty five 
hours a week, including clas^ room attendance (2) Candidacy for the degree 
should presuppose not only a Bachelor s degree from an institution of reputable 
standing, but also a specified amount of previous collegiate work in the ma^or 
subject chosen This preparatory requirement would have to be fixed with 
reference to average undergraduate conditions, and might properly be more 
in some subjects than in others for example, more m Ijatin or mathematics 
than in economics or astronomy It should be defined m terms of some umt 
to be agreed on, and should be substantially the same everywhere for each of 
the subjects that pi&y be offered as a major specialty 

Columbia Lniventty Quarterly, XIII, 3, pp 2912 
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always be mentioned first as the indisputable pioneer There 
were enrolled in Johns Hopkins in 1910-11 — 


Giaduate Students, excluding candidates for M D 


161 

Candidates for M D (all graduates) 



351 

and the number of degrees conferred 

in 1909 and 1910 respectively 

were — 

I'JOJ) 

1910 


Ph D 

27 

25 


M D 

rii 

09 


M A 

4 

3 


Total 

84 

97 



In point of numbers Columbia and Chicago have the most 
notable record The latter is largely concerned with post- 
graduate work The number of students enrolled in 1909 and 
the number ot degrees conferred in that year, are — 


In the Graduate Sshool of Aits and Litcinturo 870 

„ ,, ,, Soiente o46 

Gradu itc Students in t nnereitj College 57 

Total nunibci of Giaduatc Students 1473 

1 ital entolinent in C niversitv 5659 

Bachelor degrees conteried (B A , B S Pli B ) 325 

Masteis , (M V , M S , Ph M ) 75 

Dix-tors of Philosophy 38 

Total number of Post graduate Degrees 113 


The graduate students thus make up more than one-quarter of 
the whole enrolment, and more than one-quarter of the degrees 
conferred were post graduate degrees 

Among other universities the following may be quoted — 


Enrolment 
Grad Students 

Harvard (1909 10) 411' 

Yale (Dec , 1908) 386 

Cornell (1909-10) 3092 

Princeton (1909-10) 134 

Michigan (1909-10) , 3622 


Degrees conferred 


Total 

Bachelors 

P G inc 

Ph D 



666 

160 

38 

3450 

722 

138 

32 

4215 

625 

82 

34 

1400 

222 

43 

4 

2469 

376 

94 

13 


' In Harvard, only candidates for AB,SB,AM,SM,PbD are included 
in this table 

* Besides 252 graduate students in undergraduate courses In all oases the 
namber of post graduate degrees given includes the Pb D 's, wbicb are given 
again in the lart column by tbemselves 

* Enrolment in the department of Literature, Science, and the Arts 


UC-60 


o 
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Special attention should be directed to the growing activities 
of the Graduate School at Princeton. The promoters of that 
school are greatly interested m inter-university arrangements, 
and are seeking to make clear to all the distinction between 
graduate work which is in the nature of advanced education, 
enlightenment, enlargement of knowledge, and the graduate 
work which is definitely limited specialisation They believe that 
the danger to American universities at the present moment is 
the disappearance of the first factor, although higher intelligence 
IS, after all, the final guarantee of sanity in the most advanced 
torm of university work This point is strongly brought out in 
Dean West's recent paper on the “Proposed Graduate College 
of Princeton with some reflections on the humanising of learn- 
ing ” Its object, he says, is “to create in America a valuable 
mstitution which does not yet exist, a residential college devoted 
solely to the higher liberal studies — a home of science and 
philosophy, of literature and history ” Princeton evidently 
means to give more weight to the departmenis of language and 
literature and to the physical, natural, and social sciences, than 
to the professional colleges of medicme, agriculture, engineering, 
and so on It does not protest against these being included 
within the curriculum of graduate work, but it does object to 
having them magnified and exalted to the prejudice of what 
seems to it more fundamental 

As to Canada, consideration may practically be limited to 
Toronto and McGill, both as regards actual conditions and plans 
for the future. 

For McGill, a separate entry regarding the Graduate School 
is made in the Annual Report to the Visitor, from which it 
appears that though the school was formally established only m 
1906 — on the understanding, I am afraid, that it was not to cost 
anything — its numbers have increased from thurty m the first year 
to 114 for session 1911-12, when there were twenty-four candi- 
dates m course for the Ph D , forty-seven for the M A , and 
forty-three for the M Sc. The numbers at Toronto seem to be 
substantially the same — twenty-eight for Ph D. and eighty-seven 
for M.A 

Certainly in these two Canadian schools — and probably later 
on in others — there is the promise of great development as regards 
inter-university relations In his opening speech at the confer- 
ence of 1903, Mr. Bryce indicated the opinion that it would be 
specially in certain branches of applied science {e.g., mining and 
forestry) that the oversea universities would prove attractive. 
There are obvious advantages attaching, say, to the study of 
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Mining at McGill, including the summer tour, and a forward 
step as regards Porestry could easily be taken if English or 
Colonial students of that subject could be encouraged to go to a 
Canadian university for a time and follow a combination course 
of study, partly under the university and partly m a Government 
Forestry Department — the conditions to be laid down m the 
main by the universities which send such students. Even on the 
side of Arts — though here the flow of students will naturally be, 
with adequate inducements, from the oversea Dominions to the 
mother -country — Canada can offer an interesting field m such 
subjects as history, anthropology, and the like, and also as regards 
problems in economics, administration, and sociology. 

I must avoid the mistake of overloading this paper with 
statistics, and yet for the sake of completeness it is indispensable 
to include here a brief reference to w’hat you are more familiar 
with under the head of Graduate Work in Great Britain. In 
London, e g , the Parliamentary Blue Book shows that there were 
423 students in post-graduate courses at University College in 
session 1909-10, divided among thirty-three departments — 152 
"full-time” and 271 "part-time” students There is a consider- 
able numbei of post-graduate I'ellowships, Scholarships, and 
Exhibitions, confined almost entirely to students of the College. 
The courses at the London School of Economics, which appeal 
largely to specialist and research students, attracted in 1909-10, 
among many others, no fewer than 221 graduates ; and ninety-five 
of its students are returned as doing work of post-graduate 
standard in virtue of some definite piece of research to which they 
are applying themselves "The School makes a special feature,” 
says the Eeport, "of its provision for specialist and research work 
done by post-graduate and other advanced students, especially 
those from other universities in the British Empire and foreign 
countries ” That struck me, by the way, as an excellent watch- 
word for the reorganized University of London. Manchester 
announces that the degree of Litt.D. and D.Sc. are open, under 
certain conditions, to graduates of approved foreign and colonial 
universities. It has 138 students (many science and medical) in 
attendance on its post-graduate courses — ninety-five “ full-time ” 
and forty-three “part-time,” and the Principal’s report recently 
published shows a marked increase in these numbers. At Liver- 
pool "certain departments are entirely devoted to post-graduate 
teaching and research work,” and during the session 1909-10 the 
number of students engaged in work of post-graduate standard was 
sixty-nine— thirty-nine “full-time” and thirty “part-time.” The 
case is very much the same at Birmingham, where "all students 
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for higher degrees are required to send in dissertations embodying 
the results of theii' researches.” At Leeds, where the number of 
post-graduate students is thirty-eight, “special laboratories are 
provided in the various departments of science for the pursuit 
of research, and in certain cases members of the staff have been 
appointed to give the whole or the chief part of their time to 
the conduct and superintendence of the work. Persons desiring 
to pursue research are admitted to the laboratories on reduced 
terms, and facilities are given for work during vacations.” 

And now what am I to say of Oxford and Cambridge? The 
Ehodes Scholarship scheme, among other agencies, has enabled 
us to make some comparison of the output of our English- 
speaking universities on both sides of the Atlantic, and it may 
be said as a result of this comparison that, as regards thorough- 
ness and concentration, as well as by virtue of the more adequate 
previous training of her undergraduates, Oxford has no need to 
lower her colours to any American college. Indeed, it might be 
argued that an Oxford first-class man in the Final School of 
“Greats ” or History can be relied on to hold his own — apart from 
the requirement of a thesis— even with most Ph.D.’s. But the 
trouble is that Oxford and Cambridge do not seem to get credit for 
all they do. If universities in America are burdened with too much 
machinery, they probably have too little. Oxford and Cambridge 
have not studied the art of putting their wares in the window. 
A useful little pamphlet, published by Sir Donald Maoalister as 
far back as 1896, showed quite clearly the advantages Cambridge 
was beginning to offer to the “advanced student,” and since that 
date Cambridge has been able to boast of a considerable number 
of graduate students in science who have been attracted to her 
laboratories from overseas by the fame of her professors and the 
excellence of the equipment. The 1861 Exhibition Scholarships 
have been a great help in this connection. Oxford, too, has 
deserved well of the other colleges and universities of the Empire 
by offering privileges in connection with admission to honour 
schools and special courses. But it was clearly brought out at 
the preliminary conference held a year ago in Montreal that 
increased facilities for post-graduate study at the great English 
universities would be considered of the greatest possible benefit. 
After all, if a man already possesses a B.A. degree, it is not a 
great stimulus to him to be admitted to study for another B.A. 
on a reduced period of residence. The process is apt to make 
him a little stale. In our oversea universities the degree curri- 
culum is general rather than special, and it will not do to insist 
that a student who has spent his undergraduate time on several 
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subjects shall, in his selected special subject, go over the old 
ground and make up all his deficiencies of knowledge in the pre- 
liminary parts. It was the realization of this view, so widely 
entertained in the colonies, that made it possible for the late Dr. 
Roberts to report, after our Montreal meeting last summer, as 
follows — without prejudice, as the lawyers say, to the wider con- 
ception that rejoices in the possibility of a larger interchange of 
students, not among the universities of the Empire only, but 
throughout the world : — 

“It was pointed out bv one speaker after another that students who, 
having taken the initial degree of B.A. in a Canadian University, wished to 
pursue a post-graduate course and take a higher degree in some other 
University, were at the present time going chiefly to the American and 
German universities. Tt was said by one speaker that 95 per cent, of the 
Canadian post-graduate students go either to the American or the German 
universities, and not to the British universities. The reasons given were, 
in the first place, that the British universities do not furnish full and clear 
information as to the post-graduate courses that were possible in the way 
that the American and German universities do. A young professor whom 
I met afterwards told me that he had been anxious to go to Oxford, and had 
failed to got from Oxford the information that he wanted, and finally he 
had obtained it from a pamphlet published in America by American students, 
prepared by th mselvea for their own use. In the second place the American 
universities offer fellowships or studentships to post-graduate students, and 
often award these on the nomination of the University sending the student. 
A former professor of Queen's, Kingston, whom I met, told me that whenever 
he had a good post-graduate student, he could always get for him a student- 
ship at Harvard. The third point was, that the post-grsiduate students who 
are hoping eventually to obtain professorships must, as an essential qualifica- 
tion, obtain a Doctor’s degree, and they therefore choose universities where 
it is possible to obtain a Doctorate by post-graduate w'ork within a reasonable 
time. They said that if a B.A. of a Colonial university went to Oxford or 
Cambridge and pursued a post-graduate course of study for two years, the 
only degree he could get would be again the Bachelor's degree, which was of 
no use to him from tlie point of view of obtaining an appointment. If it 
were possible to obtain a Master’s degree it would be a real step forward, 
although w’hat the student most desired was a Doctor's degree. 

“Upon this question the opinion was unanimous that, both from the 
university and the imperial points of view, it was of supreme importance that 
something should be done without delay to divert the stream of able Canadian 
students from America and Germany into the United Kingdom. It was 
pointed out that with the rapid growth of Canada, and the consequent 
founding of new universities, there was a large demand for university 
teachers, and the opinion was strongly expressed that the universities would 
greatly prefer to have professors who had pursued their post-graduate work in 
the United Kingdom rather than in the United States.” 

If one wanted to raise a concrete issue, one might be bold 
enough to ask why the English universities should not start the 
Ph.D. degree, mainly in the interest of advanced students from 
other institutions? It would, of course, have to be differentiated 
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from any degrees that may be given as a reward for a thesis alone, 
regardless of the elaborate system of concurrent seminar training 
supplemented by lectures now in vogue in Germany and the other 
Ph.D. countries. While the D.Litt. and the D.Sc. already exist 
in the English universities, there does not seem to be any clear 
recognition of the fundamental difference between them and the 
Ph.D. degree. Degrees of the former type are not, as a rule, 
within the reach of the average student, say from an American 
university, who goes over to Europe to specialize for two or three 
years at most. Such a man starts, as has been stated already, 
with a very modest equipment of knowledge in his selected subject 
after he has taken his B.A. degree. If, however, he has good 
ability, he can study, in residence, along prescribed lines by 
taking lectures on various parts of that selected subject, reading 
extensively at the same time under direction, and still have time 
to carry out a piece of research work that may fairly claim to be 
an original contribution to knowledge. When an American 
student has gone so far at Oxford and Cambridge, he feels 
aggrieved that he cannot win a Doctor’s degree which will show 
the character of the work be has done. So it may well be that 
Oxford and Cambridge lose many students by not holding out to 
men of this type some such reward as the Ph.D. — a degree involv- 
ing residence for at least three years in one or more graduate 
schools, attendance at an adequate number of lecture courses, 
and a thesis. Besidence should continue to be an essential con- 
dition : there are other types of the Doctor’s degree that will meet 
the aspirations of students who are only loosely connected with 
the university, and who may carry out research work of excellent 
quality without facing the requirement of study at the university 
seat. Such men ought also to be. attracted into our graduate 
schools, but on another plane. This is especially the case with 
candidates whose local surroundings furnish facilities for their 
work comparable with those of university libraries and labora- 
tories. 

The one caveat to be uttered in this connection is that we ought 
not to make a fetish of the Ph.D. degree. Its popularity in the 
United States i.s too intimately connected with its financial value. 
Colleges, and even secondary schools, have shown a disposition to 
ignore the application of any candidate who cannot boast this 
particular form of appendage. “During the last twenty-five 
years,” says President Butler, “there has developed among the 
colleges and schools of the United States a deplorable form of 
educational snobbery which insists that a candidate for appoint- 
ment to a teaching position shall have gained the privilege of 
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writing the letters Ph.D. after his name. This fact has given to 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy a commercial value which it 
ought not to have, and it has sent to Columbia University and to 
all American universities no inconsiderable number of students 
whose chief aim is not graduate work or training in the methods 
of research, but simply the acquisition of a higher degree." I 
cannot help thinking that it would be comparatively easy to 
provide against this danger at Oxford and Cambridge, which have 
been so successful in safeguarding undergraduate college education 
in its present form, and where the interests of truth and know- 
ledge are not likely to be unduly affected by the atmosphere of an 
employment bureau or an agency for securing teaching appoint- 
ments. 

Another concrete issue is the question whether there should be 
a separate Faculty for the Graduate School, or whether the 
teaching should be distributed among the members of the 
ordinary staff. I refer to this because I know that it is a burning 
question in some centres. Surely it is one that ought to be 
settled in conformity with the existing circumstances and 
potential development of each institution. A Graduate Faculty, 
with a Dean and Secretary, would be unnecessary, and might 
be an instance of over-organization, where genuine graduate and 
research students are few. It has been too often the case that 
the premature establishment of graduate schools in general has 
been prejudicial to the financial interests of the undergraduate 
department. “In America.” says Dr. Pritchett, “the graduate 
school in nearly all institutions is a parasite, existing on the 
undergraduate school and generally supported by it, and what- 
ever strength and vitality it develops is, in most cases, at the 
expense of the undergraduate college.” If this is true, the argu- 
ment must tell doubly against separate Faculties, unless special 
endowments are secured. Moreover, the exaltation of such a 
separate Faculty might tend to depress the standard of under- 
graduate teaching, as having about it less dignity and distinction. 
And in normal cases the attempt to draw a sharp line of division 
between two classes of teachers may do more harm than good. 
There may be professors who are fitted only for graduate work, 
and others who should be confined to undergraduate teaching, 
because of a special capacity in that field. But there should 
always be a large part of the staff capable of doing both kinds 
of work in certain proportions. At Harvard, for instance, by 
far the greater number of those engaged in graduate instruction 
also give undergraduate teaching. No one principle should be 
allowed to dominate in the matter. It is altogether wrong to cut 
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off from research and higher investigation those ■who are mainly 
occupied with undergraduate work, or to tie yourself in such a 
way that you cannot set free for the most advanced instruction 
those whose time can best be employed for this purpose alone. 
The teacher who is engaged in unWgraduate work is kept more 
alert and alive if he can do something along new lines in his own 
subject ; otherwise he has to keep to the treadmill of lower 
standards, in which his teaching from year to year is but a repe- 
tition and reiteration of what he has done before. And con- 
versely, the teacher in the graduate school will be all the better 
for coming into touch from time to time with undergraduate 
interests. They will remind him of actualities, and keep him 
perhaps from soaring away from facts and concrete needs into 
the dim haze of abstract speculation, or from becoming unduly 
absorbed in a mass of dry detail where everything is microscopic 
and minute. 

This view of the question seems to be correct for normal cases 
and as a rule. There is also the alternative, which I may say we 
have adopted at McGill, of having a Committee on Graduate 
Studies, containing representatives of the main departments, 
especially those which are actually engaged in giving essentially 
graduate instruction. Our Committee, I may add, reports 
separately and not through the Faculties.' 

Having shown the nature of existing arrangements for graduate 
work, I must now endeavour to deal with the other topics sug- 
gested by the title prescribed for ray paper. These may perhaps 
be made to centre round the three -words, (1) recognition, (2) 
co-operation, and (3) specialization. 

Recognition is easy enough. On the American side of the 
water it is quite common for a man to take one, or even two, of 
his three years for the Ph.D. away from his own university. 
The principle of mutual recognition has long been accepted, and 
is in constant operation. What is needed is perhaps a little 
more co-ordination. Courses in graduate schools should be so 
arranged that students shall be increasingly encouraged to plan to 
take a portion of their course in one university and complete it in 
another. At McGill, for instance, the ordinary course for the 
Ph.D. extends over three years, and science candidates who have 
taken our B.Sc. and an additional year of study leading to the 
degree of Master of Science are allowed to enter the Graduate 
School of Yale, the Massachusetts Institute, Harvard and Prince- 

(1) For details as to the methods of organisation in vogue in some of the 
leading Universities of the United {States, see Appendix, page 47. 
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ton, and to obtain their Ph.D. with two additional years. This 
arrangement is largely availed of and seems to work out well in 
practice. Por instance, Dean Adams tells me that he has, or had 
recently, students going forward to the Ph.D. in Geology under 
these conditions in each of the above-named institutions. And the 
department of Geology at McGill contains a distinguished teacher 
who came in the same way from Yale to take a year at McGill, 
and decided to remain. Harvard, again, requires only one year’s 
residence as a minimum, and is constantly giving recognition to 
work done elsewhere, either in the United States or abroad. 
Dean Haskins writes, however, “Practically the question does 
not mean very much at Harvard, because our students commonly 
spend from three to five years in their study for the doctorate, 
of w’hich at least two years are taken here. The requirement 
being one of attainment rather than time, the specific queistion 
of recognition of the work of other institutions is thus in practice 
comparatively unimportant at Harvard, although we are very 
glad to welcome men who have been carrying on advanced studies 
elsewhere.” 

Next as regards what I may call, by way of short title, co- 
operative specialization. While some universities may be so 
happily situated that they can undertake practically everything, 
it will be found expedient as a rule to adopt some limitation of 
programme. Pure science may well be the speciality of many 
colleges, applied science of others; literary studies will be more 
highly developed in another type of institution, while yet an- 
other will lay special stress on the study of economic problems 
in their bearing on commerce and industry. The recognition of 
these differences of type seems to be a necessary step in any 
scheme of effective co-operation. It can hardly be said that this 
step has yet been taken. Almost every university, in America 
at least, still appears to want to teach practically everything, and 
it rarely happens that a student of a given subject is referred to 
an unquestionably superior department elsewhere. 

When once it is begun the process of subdivision will go forward 
in an increasing ratio. In America at present each university 
is striving to build up its higher departments, but at the same 
time it sometimes happens even now that when some one uni- 
versity is particularly strong in one phase of a subject, such 
as botany, a neighbouring institution will refrain from seeking 
the same development in that special branch. American univer- 
sities are to-day in a rapidly growing condition, and the relative 
strength of institutions and departments is changing so steadily 
that no particular statement will hold good from one period to 
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another. The most that could be done would be to indicate by 
conference and co-operation what should be developed and what, 
on the other hand, omitted, especially in institutions which are 
near neighbours. 

Professor Cattell, o£ Columbia, reported a few years ago that 
he had found by examining the records of the universities in 
which the thousand most eminent men of science in America 
had pursued their studies, that Johns Hopkins had excelled 
chiefly in chemistry, physics, zoology, and physiology; Harvard 
in zoology and botany; Columbia in zoology, botany, and mathe- 
matics ; Cornell in physics and botany ; and Michigan in botany 
and pathology. From this the lesson has been derived that in 
selecting a place for graduate study the student will do well to 
look beyond the general reputation of a university and elect a 
department, and even a particular professor, rather than a place. 
The teaching activity of Professor G-ildersleeve , at Baltimore, to 
take a prominent instance (and one, by the way, in which limita- 
tion of work to graduate students has been of the greatest 
benefit), has virtually marked an epoch. He has done something 
in America to revive the days of the great Heyne, who is said 
to have trained in Germany over one hundred professors of 
philology. The work of the Association of American Universities 
(established in 1900) is largely directed, as already stated, to the 
helpful task of showing how the various institutions compare 
with each other in this regard. In the first place, this agency 
has collected and classified facts bearing on the standing of the 
B.A. in the various colleges, so that graduate schools have now 
something to go on in the evaluation of the degree which serves 
as a standard of entrance. Delegates representing the univer- 
sities included as members of this body meet annually to discuss 
topics of mutual interest. The Association was originally 
organised to “consider primarily matters of common interest 
relating to graduate study," and, in addition to dealing with 
entrance qualifications, it has been able to secure an approxima- 
tion to uniformity in the requirements for higher degrees and the 
establishment of higher standards. In recognition of the efforts 
made in this direction, the Universities of Berlin and Leyden 
shorten the time of residence necessary for the degree of D.Ph. 
in favour of students who have completed a certain amount of 
graduate work in an American university which is enrolled as a 
member of the Association. In the United States, the work of 
this Association illustrates the cordial relations that exist among 
institutions which are in some sense rivals, competing for 
students over a large extent of territory. While each maintains 
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its own academic methods and standards, a free interchange of 
opinion tends to produce a certam degree of similarity, if not a 
real equivalence. Moreover, migration from one university to 
another is facilitated by fellowships open to candidates from any 
reputable institution, and by a liberal policy of extendmg 
academic credit m any one of the universities represented m the 
Association to work done in another of similar rank On the 
whole migration is naturally less common in America than it 
IB in Germany, partly because of disinclmation to break away 
from familiar surroundings, and partly because of an instructor’s 
unwillingness to send on to another his own somewhat immature 
candidate Universities are only human, and they tend to 
encourage migration toward rather than away from themselves 
But it IB clearly to the interest of the student that he should come 
under difterent influences at successive stages of his career, and 
there is great promise of improvement in the work of the Associa- 
tion just referred to, as well as in that of the National Association 
of State Univeisities Such agencies will inevitably help migra- 
tion and mutual credit, by bringing into prominence, and, in a 
sense, advertising, those departments of each university that are 
especiallv well developed in their fields of specialisation because 
of eiivnoiirnent or support, as well as by reason of the eminence 
of its teachers 

Recognition will undoubtedly operate to bring about a larger 
measure of specialization The two will act and react upon each 
other The result of an arrangement by which a certain institu- 
tion lb encouraged by others to pay special attention to the 
teaching of a certain branch would undoubtedly be that it would 
in this way be enabled to offer much more thorough courses of 
instruction in the branch in question From the economic point 
of view there is undoubtedly a consideiable waste of money It 
would be helpful to the cause of higher education if there could 
be a tacit, or even an explicit, understanding between the leading 
universities as to the field to be occupied by each The present 
system of competition in every domain is becoming more and more 
expensive It is impossible tor every university m America to 
keep up even sr)ecial!7pd branch of every department to the 
highest level Each one can maintain certam departments more 
easily than others We have been told of the recent abandonment 
of one university cost-accounting system because it revealed the 
great expense of some departments that had very few students As 
such accounting becomes more general and more public, it will 
be found impossible for a half-dozen universities in the same 
general region to maintain departments of, for example, Oriental 
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Languages for a total number of students that could easily be 
accommodated in a single institution. The way from competi- 
tion to co-operation is long, but there is a growing conviction that 
competition in post-graduate work is at present unduly expensive, 
sacrifices the student, and hinders scholarship in order to further 
personal, institutional, and regional emulation. When our 
graduate students have some accredited method of learning that 
if they want to study a certain subject they will find that subject 
best taught in a certain university, we shall be in a much better 
and more highly organized condition than at present. The 
problem is not free from difficulties, but it will be found as time 
goes on that increased co-operation shows the direction in which 
a solution ought to be sought. 

The Carnegie Foundation has promised to undertake a 
thorough-going study of existing graduate schools and to publish 
a report. Meanwhile, Dr. Pritchett has put himself on record 
in no uncertain terms. “The universities themselves,” he says 
in the Sixth Annual Peport of the Foundation, “need to examine 
with conscientious care their own responsibility in tbe matter of 
the multiplication of graduate schools. Whatever may be urged 
in favour of the multiplication of colleges, it is certainly true 
that we need comparatively few graduate schools. The cost of 
higher education is already enormous, and is year by year growing 
greater. University ambition is no excuse for imposing this cost 
unnecessarily upon the community or upon the student body. 
The university must face a little more frankly the question : 
What is the function of the graduate school ? and having deter- 
mined that, decide what sort of men should be admitted to it.” 

He speaks also in the same unmeasured terms against the 
giving of subsidies to attract students. “There are well-known 
institutions,” he says, “in which every graduate student is in 
some form or another subsidized. For ten years past there has 
been a strong feeling that any respectable university must have 
a graduate school, and under this assumption students for the 
graduate school must be had. If they do not rush of their own 
volition, they must be subsidized to come. The extent to which 
this has been carried, and the demoralization of the graduate 
school by reason of the material thus brought in, has, I am sure, 
been far greater than most presidents and teachers have realised.” 
From this statement it would appear that the system of fellow- 
ships at present in vogue interferes seriously with healthy migra- 
tion, is the fruit of excessive competition, and is hampering the 
best progress of American universities. It is certainly in strong 
contrast with what was told us at the last London Conference by 
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Six Henry Boscoe and others as to the working of the system of 
scholarships instituted, at the instance of the late Lord Playfair, 
by the Eoyal Commission of the Exhibition of 1851. In award- 
mg their scholarships, which are given not by exammation but 
by recommendation, the Commissioners have recogm.^ed the great 
prmciple of freedom of choice on the part of the student as to 
where he shall continue his studies I^othmg ha^ done so much 
to promote free interchange among the universities of the Empire, 
and also with Germany, France, and the Lnited States, as these 
Exhibition Scholarslups, and they might very well form the 
nucleus of a great system of scholarships and fellowships ex- 
pressly designed to promote that end As another instance of 
what can be done by co-operation, I would refer also to the 
excellent results produced on academic standards in Scotland by 
the Inter- C Diversity Competition for the Ferguson Scholarship 
m classics, philosophy, and mathematical science * 

The application to the home universities of the argument I 
have sought to develop m this paper, and of any new information 
It may contain, will best be undertaken by those of my colleagues 
who are most conversant with existing conditions in each uni- 
versity ceutrp 1 cannot doubt that the growth of such near 
neighbours as Manchester and Liverjxiol, for example, has been 
and will continue to be conditioned — even without any specific 
delimitation of territory— by a natural and instinctive wish to 
difierentiate in the field of graduate work and specialized research 
And when once the prmciple has been established in this country, 
there remains the wider question of the relation of the home 
universities to the universities oversea If I have made it plain 
that we should do well on the American Continent to apply our- 
selves to the working out of a better orgamzed system of 
specialization and the mutual recognition of each other’s activities, 
surely the same thing would be feasible as between Great Britain 
and her oversea dominions — ultimately perhaps throughout the 
English-speaking world I am not going to enlarge here on the 
far-reaching results that might follow such a system m other 

(1) I ought not to omit to chronicle one concrete and defimte attempt at 
co-operation between two leading universitiea in the shape of the Yale Columbia 
Consular Course, which combines the resources of the two institutions My 
information is, however, that this coarse has not so far attracted students, 
possibly because American consuls are not yet appointed on a basis of such 
training Again, it has been suggested to me that, just as books are lent by 
one library to another, so some economies could be effected by the loan of 
expensive apparatus We have at McQilI, for example, an installation of rock- 
squeezing machinery which it would probably be unnecessary to duplicate 
elsewhere in Canada And a Professor at Princeton told me recently how he 
managed actually to transport from the Umvereity of Wisconsm valuable 
physical apparatus that has been specially supplied to him during his tenure 
of office there. 
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than academic relations. McGrill has always stood up for the 
ideal of “federation through education,” and believes, moreover, 
that our universities should have something to say in connection 
with the Imperial problems that are before us to-day. Nor am I 
forgetful of the wider view which sees in inter-University co- 
operation one of the best guarantees of increasing solidarity among 
the nations of the world at large. Canada in particular owes a 
great debt of gratitude to the universities of the United States for 
the hospitality they have extended to her graduate students. But 
the immediate purpose of this paper will have been attained if 1 
have been able to show that it will be well for us to make arrange- 
ments by which, in regard to higher work, the best talent in our 
own Empire shall be encouraged to select, and to find access to, 
the best teaching in each branch of study, no matter where that 
teaching may be offered. In the words used by Mr. Bryce at the 
opening of the Conference held in 1903, “That which a great uni- 
versity does as the organ of the intellectual life of the nation in 
each community may, to some extent, be done by a combination of 
universities for the national life of the whole British world.” 


W. Peterson. 
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APPENDIX. 1 


Harvard University. 

“The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences came into exist- 
ence in 1872. Until 1890 it had little formal organisation, and 
was known as the Graduate Department. In 1890 it was more 
solidly established under the name of the Graduate School. In 
1905 its name was changed to the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is under the charge 
of the Faculty of Arte and Sciences. It is the business of that 
Faculty to fix the conditions of admission to the School ; to 
provide courses of instruction for its students ; to direct their 
studies, and examine them in the same; to establish and main- 
tain the requirements for all degrees in Arts, Science, and 
Philosophy, and make recommendations for these degrees to the 
President and Fellows ; to lay down such regulations as they 
may deem necessary or expedient for the government of the 
School, and to exercise a general supervision over all its affairs.” 

The “Faculty of Arts and Sciences” which thus “lays down” 
regulations for the Graduate School and “exercises a general 
supervision over all its affairs,” “has immediate charge of 
Harvard College, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and 
the Graduate School of Applied Science. 

“Harvard College is an undergraduate department in which 
are enrolled candidates for the degree of A.B. and candidates for 
the degree of S.B. 

“The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is a School for 
admission to which a Bachelor’s degree is ordinarily required ; 
its students if qualified are admitted to candidacy for the degrees 
A.M., S.M., Ph.D., and S.D. 

“The courses of instruction are provided by the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences for all students under its charge.” (Harvard 
Catalogue, p. 309.) 

Thus at Harvard post-graduate and undergraduate courses are 
provided for and are controlled by the same Faculty, which, 
under the statutes of the University, “is composed of all the 

(1) Thia Appesdiz consists mainly of extracts from the ‘^Catalones*' of 
tome of the teading Uniyenitiei of the United SUtea. It is include in this 
paper for the purpose of showi^ the various methods of organisation which 
nai^ bUn adopted is regard to CTraduate Schools. 
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Professors, Assistant Professors, and Tutors, and of all the In- 
structors appointed for a term longer than one year who teach in 
the departments ..under the charge of the Faculty” (p. xxxii.). 


Yale Univebsity. 

“The Graduate School of Yale University, first fully organised 
in 1847, is a section of the department of Philosophy and the 
Arts, and is under the combined Faculty of that department, 
the other sections of which are Yale College ” (wholly under- 
graduate), “the Sheffield Scientific School, the School of Fine 
Arts, the Department of Music, and the Forest School.” It 
leads to the degrees of Ph.D., M.A., M.S., Mechanical Engineer 
and Mining Engineer. (Bulletin, p. 312, 1908.) 

“Sheffield Scientific School is devoted to instruction and re- 
search in the mathematical, physical, and natural sciences. The 
instruction is intended for two classes of students ; (1) graduates, 
(2) undergraduates.” (Bulletin, p. 210.) 

Here, as at Harvard, undergraduate and graduate work are 
controlled by the same body. 


CoBNELL University. 

“The Board of Trustees, by a statute adopted in April, 1909, 
directed that after June, 1909, the division of the University 
formerly known as the Graduate Department should be de- 
signated the Graduate School ; that its Faculty should consist of 
those professors and assistant professors who are actively engaged 
in supervising the work of graduate students as members of the 
Special Committees in charge of major and minor subjects ; and 
that this Faculty should have exclusive jurisdiction over all 
graduate work and advanced degrees.” (Register, p. 70.) 

The degrees under the control of this School are “Master of 
Arts, Master of Civil Engineering, Master of Mechanical Engin- 
eering, Master of Science in Agriculture, Master of Science in 
Architecture, and Doctor of Philosophy.” (Cornell University 
Register, 1909-10, p. 71.) 

(Cornell is the only one of the five universities under review 
where “exclusive jurisdiction” over graduate work is given to a 
Graduate School ; advanced degrees in medicine and in law are 
not given by Cornell. 

The evolution of the School is sketched in the following 
passage : “ The Graduate School, though not officially known by 
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that title before this year, is nevertheless one of the oldest in the 
United States. Almost from the opening of the University in 
1868 opportunities were presented for pursuing resident graduate 
study, and the first Doctor of Philosophy received hie degree at 
the fifth annual commencement in 1872. Since that date more 
than a thousand advanced degrees, over three hundred of them 
being doctorates, have been conferred by this university. 

“For the first twenty years and more the supervision of 
graduate students lay chiefly with the departments in which they 
were studying ; but the statute which in 1892 separated the 
University into Colleges assigned the exclusive control of the 
Graduate Department to the University Faculty, and with that 
body it remained until 1909 ” (p. 70). 


Princeton University. 

“The affairs of the Graduate School are administered by a 
Committee of the University Faculty known as the Faculty 
Graduate School Committee.” {Catalogue, 1909-10, p. 206.) 

“Every candidate for the Master’s degree shall announce to 
the Faculty . . . the subjects which he intends to offer, &c., &c.” 
(p. 207). 

The University of Michigan. 

“ The Graduate School is organised within the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts. Its management is entrusted 
to an Administrative Council consisting of thirteen members of 
the Faculty of the Literary Department, who are appointed by 
the President of the University.” {Calendar, 1909-10, p. 217.) 
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Discussion. 

Pbincipai. E. H. Q-biffiths, Sc.D., F.E.S. (Wales) ; To-day’s 
subject of debate is one which might employ us for the whole 
of the sitting. Three separate questions are raised, each of 
importance. An initial difficulty presents itself ; What is post- 
graduate study? Do we mean by it any study pursued after 
graduation? Boughly speaking, post-graduate students may be 
divided into three classes : — 

(1) Those who continue their studies for professional reasons, 
under which heading we may include many medical and techno- 
logical students, and also those in the scholastic profession who 
wish to add to their monetary value by securing higher degrees. 

(2) Those pursuing their studies simply with the object of 
acquiring further knowledge. 

(3) Those who are engaged in research work. 

Of course, individuals may belong to two, or even three, of these 
classes, but, roughly speaking, all may be summed under one or 
other of the above heads. It is, 1 think, evident that no hard and 
fast system of treatment can apply to all three classes. I confess 
that I do not think it necessarily the mission of the Universities to 
make any strenuous efforts to meet the needs of those who come 
under the first head, namely, those who are seeking for higher 
degrees in order to increase their own market value. My own 
feeling is a wish that we could limit the scope of higher degrees 
and thus increase their significance. The degree of M.A., for 
example, at Oxford or Cambridge is simply a question of lapse 
of time and payment of fees. In some of our more modern Univer- 
sities it represents a definite amount of creditable work, but, except 
as a source of emolumeht to the Universities concerned, I feel 
that little harm would be done by its disappearance. I do not 
propose, therefore, to concern myself with any discussion as to 
the extension of opportunities to the class of students I have 
referred to. 

It appears to me that we should concentrate our attention on 
extending the opportunities available to those of our graduates 
who have shown capability for original investigations and re- 
search. I agree with Principal Peterson that this term research 
is an indefinite one, and that it does not simply mean additions 
to our knowledge. We must all have experienced with disappoint- 
ment the fact that it is not always the graduate who has taken 
the highest honours who possesses the powers necessary for 
successful research, and this, it appears to me, is one of our 
chief difficulties. It is probable that no wholly satisfactory method 
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can be devised of testing this necessary aptitude, but I think 
it possible that some steps might be taken in this direction. 
The mere reciprocal recognition of courses does not seem to me 
entirely to meet the difficulty. Suppose, however, that each 
University had established for its graduates what I might term 
a probationary year, in which the student could follow a mixed 
course of reading and research work of a modest nature. Suppose 
that at the end of that year a certificate was given to those who 
had shown evidence of possessing the necessary qualities that the 
holder, after graduation, had pursued a course of the nature 
indicated to the satisfaction of the University. Such certificate, 
it seems to me, ought to be a passport to all the Universities of 
the Empire. 

An experiment on a small scale of this nature has been 
attempted in Wales. Nearly four years ago the University re- 
ceived an additional grant of il,600 a year for the purpose of 
establishing Research Fellowships. Many of us felt that the 
election of a Research Fellow in cases where our only guide to 
his abilities was the honours he had gained in examinations, was 
an unsatisfactory procedure. It was decided, therefore, to establish 
in addition to Fellowships a number of post-graduate Student- 
ships of the value of per annum, tenable for two years, and 
awarded on the recommendation of the Students’ college ; the 
first year to be passed at the College from which the student had 
graduated, the second year the student being free to hold the 
studentship in any ITniversity he might select. His work during 
the first year is thus accomplished under the cognisance of the 
University. At the end of this probationary period the Univer- 
sity receives reports from the constituent Colleges and is thus, 
to some extent, able to judge if the student has shown those 
qualities which render him fitted for election to a Fellowship, 
and if so, by election to a Fellowship enables him to have several 
years of profitable post-graduate work. 

I may say that so far as we can now judge, this system has 
proved extremely successful. I do not see why it should not be 
capable of wider application. Where funds are available, let the 
graduate remain for a year at his own University. Let those 
who are acquainted not only with his year’s work, but also with 
his previous academic history, indicate the conclusions to which 
their observations have led them. And let the possession of the 
resulting certificate be a passport to the higher work and degrees 
of all the Universities of the Empire. 

I am driven to the opinion that under our present system there 
is a great waste of effort. Many young men embark on research 
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■work of which they are found incapable, and it is only after a 
waste of some years of the most valuable portion of their lives 
that their lack of the necessary qualities for success is discovered 
by themselves or by others. 

What Principal Peterson has said as to the value of research 
as an instrument of training, is, I am afraid, only true in the 
case of those who have the necessary aptitude. 

I can recall more than one instance where the sense of failure 
has been not only a discouragement, but also a cause of loss of 
self-respect and confidence which has adversely affected the whole 
after-career of the student, and, at all events in one case, the 
failure did not arise from lack of ability, but only of ability of 
a particular kind ; had the student employed the years thus wasted 
in his professional career, he might have proved singularly 
successful. 

Prom considerations such as those I have indicated, I would 
hesitate as to the advisability of the Universities too freely opening 
their doors to research students, without some further evidence 
of their ability for the work than is supplied by a degree. 

Principal Peterson has referred to the singular increase of 
post-graduate work in the United States, and he has also hinted 
that no small proportion thereof may be due to the commercial 
value of the degrees obtained, especially the Doctorate of 
Philosophy. 

Although the actual numbers are larger, I doubt if the increase 
is so very much more rapid than in this country. It is difiScult to 
obtain accurate information on the subject. I have received in- 
formation from most of the British Universities, which indicate 
that at present there are in them close on three thousand post- 
graduate students, who may be roughly divided into over one 
thousand in Arts, rather lees than one thousand in Pure Science, 
and about one thousand in Applied Science, including Medicine. 
I have been unable to obtain any reliable figures which would 
show me the probable numbers, say, ten years ago, but there 
are indications that the increase must be something of the order 
of at least one hundred per cent, in that time. No doubt a very 
considerable portion of these are engaged in the pursuit of higher 
degrees, rather than of research, and in spite of what Principal 
Peterson has said, I am doubtful if it is our best policy to increase 
the facilities offered to that class of student. 

I find also that most of the modem Universities in this country 
recognise the initial degrees of other Universities, as qualifying, 
with varied conditions, for higher degrees in their own. The 
conditions, however, vary so greatly that it is evidently most 
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advisable that, if possible, some general understanding should be 
arrived at. And to me the simplest plan appears to be the pro- 
bationary year which I have indicated. 

As regards specialization, I should deprecate any hard and fast 
limits in this matter. It must be remembered that it is not the 
University which specializes, but the Professors. Your highest 
class of research student passes, as a general rule, to another 
University with the object of continuing his studies under a man 
who is known to be a special master of his subject, or of a branch 
of his subject. It is" the man, not the University, that is the 
magnet, and to assume that because graduates flock to a certain 
University to-day to pursue certain special investigations, their 
successors of the next generation will do likewise, would be a 
fatal mistake. 

It is true that the environment of a particular University may 
naturally give facilities for the pursuit of certain studies. But 
even in that case, it does not follow that it possesses the inspiring 
teacher who will attract students from all quarters of the globe. 
Specialization is certain, but let it be specialization by natural 
selection, rather than by agreement. In this matter let each 
University follow the line of least resistance ; let each discover 
where specialization, if I may so phrase it, pays. 

Perhaps our greatest difficulty rests in the fact that unless 
our students have sufficient means for self-support during the 
first few years of their post-graduate career, it is a dangerous 
thing to withhold them from embarking on the pursuit of their 
profession, unless we are able to afford them some financial help 
during those critical years which follow on an initial degree. 
For example, in Wales it is necessary for the large majority 
of our students to obtain the means of support immediately after 
leaving College. As illustration I may say that over seventy per 
cent, of our graduates have passed through the Primary Schools. 

Until the establishment of post-graduate studentships and 
Fellowships to which I have referred, it was almost a crime 
to tempt such men to sacrifice, under circumstances of great 
hardship, two or three years to the pursuit of work for which we 
had no evidence that they were fitted. This difficulty I have no 
doubt is felt elsewhere, and to me the only solution appears to 
be that each University should, as far as possible, devote funds 
for the support of men whose fitness has been demonstrated, 
and that this support should be freely extended to them wherever 
they may study. Also, that the support should be of such a 
nature as to enable students to live in some degree of comfort 
and without financial anxiety, even if, owing to lack of funds, this 
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necessarily leads to limitation in numbers. You cannot, as a 
rule, obtain the highest results from anxious and half-starved 
men, although I am quite aware that it would be possible to 
name some brilliant exceptions. 

1 may sum up my desultory remarks as follows : — 

(1) It is not the business of the Universities to disturb them- 
selves for the encouragement of men who are mere degree 
hunters. 

(2) Each University should establish some system by which it 
may test if the student has the necessary qualifications which 
afford reasonable hope of success in research work, and should 
adopt some definite means of indicating its opinion. 

(3) All students who have been thus tested should be freely 
admitted to courses of study and to higher degrees in all the 
Universities of the Empire. 

(4) Sufficient financial assistance should be forthcoming to 
support, if necessary, such students during their time of study, 
and to enable them to pursue their studies under any tesicher 
they may select. If as a result a limitation of numbers is 
necessary, we should aim at efficiency rather than quantity. 

All this, I know, may appear a counsel of perfection, but it 

indicates the direction in which I, for one, would like to travel. 

Peofessob H. B. Allen, M.D. (Melbourne) ; My Lord, as 
a representative of one of the Universities overseas, I esteem 
it a privilege in the first place to acknowledge a profound 
debt of gratitude to the Universities of the United Kingdom. 
We see in them the storehouses of learning, the instruments of 
culture, the centres of research, the homes of high tradition. 
Born and educated in Australia, I am free to recognise that the 
Universities in the British Dominions have been founded and 
built up chiefly by the labours of graduates of Universities in 
the Motherland. Coming more closely to my text, I desire also 
to offer thanks for all the kindness that has been shown to the 
graduates and students who have come from us to you. But 
the question arises whether the best possible has been done with 
the human material so passing from new communities to the 
old country. Have there not been unnecessary difficulties in 
entrance on a new curriculum, unnecessary returns to studies 
already adequately completed? Time will allow me to quote 
only a few examples. A boy who has passed the Senior Public 
Examination in the University of Adelaide, including Greek, 
desires to enter a Cambridge College, but he is compelled to go 
to a coach to be prepared for a special entrance examination. A 
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Bachelor of Arts of Melbourne, proceeding to Oxford, finds that 
he is allowed only one year towards the Bachelor’s Degree. A 
Bachelor of Medicine of an Australian University would have to 
spend two or three years in obtaining the same degree in a 
University of the United Kingdom. How different is the spirit 
shown by the Royal Colleges of Surgeons in England or Scotland 
or Ireland. A Bachelor of Medicine of an Australian University 
may proceed at once to the final examination for Membership ; 
or, if he has completed the necessary practical anatomy and hos- 
pital practice, he mayproceed directly to the examinations for the 
Fellowship. I may be asked what facilities we grant to students 
and graduates coming from the United Kingdom. In the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne, we give undergraduates from any University 
in the United Kingdom credit for all attendances and examina- 
tions already completed. We admit graduates to degrees ad 
eundem. We permit Bachelors taking our ad eundem degree to 
proceed with our courses for higher degrees. Bachelors of 
Medicine of the United Kingdom may proceed to our Doctorate 
by examination or by original research without passing through 
our stage of Bachelor. Very recently the Professorial Board in 
Melbourne roconsidered the whole question of admissions ad 
eundem, and inclined to require examination or approved research 
as a condition for admission to any degree except Honoris Causd, 
but otherwise the old freedom was still affirmed. We do not 
desire to challenge any reasonable conditions of residence, any 
final test however searching for any degree, but we strongly 
desire that there should be no unnecessary requirement that 
students or graduates should return upon their former studies. In 
particular, we desire that all the Universities of the United 
Kingdom should adopt a Statute resembling Statutes 112 and 113 
of the University of London, which are to the following effect ; — 
Statute 112 gives power to accept in the place of the whole 
or any part of the examinations for any of the degrees of Doctor, 
or the degree of Master of Surgery, or the final examination for 
the degree of Bachelor of Science, the results of study or research 
whereby a distinct contribution to knowledge has been made. 
Statute 113 reads as follows : — 

“Provided also that the Senate may admit as Internal 
Students and as Candidates for any of the Higher Degrees 
(except in Medicine and Surgery) without their having pre- 
viously taken any lower Degree the following persons (that 
is to say) : — 

1. Graduates of Universities approved by the Senate for 
this purpose. 
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2. Persons who have passed the Examinations required 
for a Degree in some University approved as aforesaid.” 

The privileges of Statute 113 might be extended to degrees in 
Medicine and Surgery of Universities overseas whose degrees in 
Medicine and Surgery are registrable in the United Kingdom. 
Such legislation would enable those holding degrees of Bachelor 
in approved Universities in the Dominions to proceed at once 
towards a higher degree in a University of the United Kingdom, 
and above all to proceed by way of original research. I need 
not say how valuable such a privilege would be for graduation, 
not only in Professional Schools, but also in Philology, History, 
Philosophy, Mathematics, and the various branches of pure and 
applied Science. I am confident that such new legislation would, 
with growing experience, be animated more and more by living 
sympathy ; and that the relations thus created would form a new 
and ever closer bond of kinship and affection between the Mother- 
land, the Mother Universities, and the daughter Dominions and 
their Universities overseas. 

Pbofessob Fbank Allen, M.A. (Manitoba) : In discussing 
this subject, which Principal Peterson has so ably brought 
before us, I feel it is unnecessary to say much from the 
theoretical standpoint because he has so completely covered the 
field. There is one central idea that to my mind stands out 
prominently in the midst of the subject, and that is the mutual 
recognition of University courses. This, it seems to me, depends 
upon a further question : Is it desirable that students should 
migrate from one University to another 9 The feeling of the 
times certainly is that students do gain a very great benefit 
indeed in travelling from one University to another at sufficiently 
long intervals. I do not suppose, of course, that a few months 
at one and a few months at another University would be of much 
service unless at a later period. of the student’s career, but cer- 
tainly one or two years spent at one University and a similar 
time at another would be of great advantage. The only thing 
that prevents that, theoretically at least, is the question of mutual 
recognition. And why should there not be this mutual 
recognition of courses? Apy member of this Congress could 
easily off-hand mention the names of a score of Universities of 
equal standing, an^ it seems to me it is hardly worth while 
discussing the question of why should not these Universities 
recognize each other’s courses. Furthermore, I am bold enough 
to believe that when this Congress meets again the question of 
mutual recognition will be as much worth discussing as is to-day 
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the re-imposition of religious testa. In the United States and 
in Germany they have already this recognition, and I am certain, 
from what the preceding speakers have said, that the same 
courtesy is extended hy most of the Universities here. In regard 
to the limitation of the number of graduate students which is 
sometimes suggested, I am very glad indeed in reading statistics 
of the Universities of different countries of the world in order 
to learn about how much of the population are taking advantage 
of the opportunities for higher education offered to them, to see 
that students are flocking in thousands to the Universities, and 
that the standard is not in consequence being lowered. All who 
are interested in higher education must be delighted that men 
and women come in such large numbers to the seats of learning. 
As regards graduate students, whether they subsequently enter 
the teaching profession or not, I am glad beyond measure that 
the numbers are in thousands, and I trust they also will come 
to be tens of thousands, so that the Universities will be compelled 
to make abundant provision for all students who wish to obtain 
opportunities for the widest study and research. 

But the subject that at present interests me most is the position 
of the Canadian student in regard to his future graduate work. 
We are a young country, but we have a number of Universities 
of what we consider rather ancient standing, and the number 
of students graduating from these, as well as from others of 
newer foundation, is very great. The graduates of our Canadian 
TTniversities, like those of other Universities in various parts of 
the world, follow different walks in life; some go into business, 
many follow the professions of medicine, law, and journalism. 
Those who enter upon graduate work are those who will ultimately 
come back into the teaching profession in the high schools, the 
academies, the colleges, and the Universities. The Canadian 
student is confronted with the question of where he shall continue 
his course. There are but two Universities in Canada which 
have np to the present made extended provision for graduate 
courses, and, while it is the natural and legitimate — almost the 
necessary — ambition of every institution which ranks as a Univer- 
sity ultimately to provide graduate work, limitations of various 
kinds prevent many from realizing this aim. The student is con- 
fronted by this condition : he must use his training to earn his 
living. Therefore, not being pos.ses8ed of very great means he 
must find an institution where be can continue his work and 
put himself in the very best possible economic condition at the 
end of his course. These eaonomic reasons are very strong and 
should be considered in connection with the organization and aims 
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of a graduate school. I do not think there will be any trouble 
ariskig from any so-called commercialization of the higher degrees 
of M.A. and Ph.D. At any rate, there are the students, and 
where shall they go? They find that in the United States there 
are many Universities and many eminent men whose courses are 
highly organised. A student knows in advance that he will 
receive recognition of his previous work if he goes from an 
institution of proper standing, and will obtain permission to 
enter the graduate school. If he lacks in some minor respect 
he has the privilege of entering the undergraduate courses of 
the institution and making up the deficiency in a short period, 
perhaps by a summer’s work. After a certain period of study, 
from three to four years on the average, he receives, if worthy, 
an advanced degree ; nor do I think that the large and reputable 
American Universities lower their standard because the number 
of students receiving degrees is so great. A student, therefore, 
chooses the American Universities because he has a large choice, 
knows where he is going, knows what is before him, and knows 
what will be the end of his three or four years’ labour if he 
is capable of carrying on the work. I desire, as a Canadian, not 
having myself had the privilege of attending a University in 
Great Britain, that similar conditions should prevail here as 
regards our students as prevail in the United States. We are 
very grateful to those institutions for the courtesy shown us ; 
they have excelled in the cordiality of the reception given to our 
students ; but nevertheless we are British and we are at present 
dominated by British ideals, and, seeing the great opportunities 
of culture that are presented in this country, we desire our 
students to profit by them so that they may obtain the manifold 
advantages that a country so rich in history, so wonderful in its 
literature, possesses. Therefore, we desire the Universities of 
this country to organize their advanced courses, if they have not 
already done so, and we wish our students to be informed in 
the first instance of what will lie before them — how many years’ 
residence it will be necessary for them to accomplish in order 
that they may attain the goal to which they are striving. Last 
of all, they must receive some sort of recognition in the form 
of an advanced degree. If that is not forthcoming, the students 
will not be forthcoming. You may say what you like about the 
commercialization of the degree or the lowering of the aim in 
obtaining it, but these are the facts. The students will not come 
unless they obtain some tangible recognition in the end which 
can be used in some sense as a commercial acquisition. We 
have to earn our living with our education ; University people 
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here, I presume, have to do the same. The degree is but a 
means to an end, and students will not come unless they receive 
it. I want to state the facts as plainly as possible, because I 
am anxious that this Congress shall result in something tangible 
being done in order that the stream of students which constitutes 
a serious leakage from our Empire — for most of the students 
remain in the United States — shall be diverted to our own British 
institutions ; and that the Universities here shall be not merely 
English or Scottish or Irish, but Imperial Universities. In this 
way they will constitute themselves centres for the Empire where 
our students may come into contact with them and their ideals, 
and return to their own country bringing with them the influence 
of their training. 

Professor Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., F.E.S. (Cambridge) ; The 
discussion this morning connected with post-graduate research 
interested me very much. I have had very considerable experi- 
ence in this direction for about twenty years, and the conclusions 
I have come to are very much those stated by Principal Griffiths. 
1 think the real difficulty as to the increase of the number of 
research students is a financial one. Very few of these students 
are in a position to go to another University and spend two years 
there without some kind of financial support. There is most 
excellent work being done by a fund administered in London by 
the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition. They give scholar- 
ships intended for post-graduate work to the various Universities 
of the Empire. There is no educational work in the country 
more productive of good results than this Fund, so ably ad- 
ministered by several whom I see here. We ought not to forget 
that many Universities have given considerable help to these 
post-graduate students. Several Colleges in the University of 
Cambridge, notably Emmanuel and Caius, have been most liberal 
in granting scholarships and aiding in other ways those students 
coming from Canada and Australia. I may say that some of these 
research students, who have come from other Universities, have 
been elected to Fellowships in various Colleges in Cambridge, 
so that a considerable amount of encouragement is already given. 
But I feel, from the experience I have had, that the awarding 
of scholarships to students from other Universities is a very 
difficult and to some extent unsatisfactory process. You have 
to rely on testimonials, and to estimate the weight of a testimonial 
(if it ever has any weight ) you ought to know something of the 
character of the writer. There are some Professors whose geese 
are all swans, and others whose swans are all geese, and to 
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introduce the personal equation in order to come to some kind 
of reasonable decision is a matter of very considerable difficulty. 
I think that no more useful contribution could be made than the 
provision of more scholarships and Fellowships. I think it is 
a weak point in the Universities overseas that so much value is 
attached to buildings. The buildings and laboratories make one's 
mouth water, but with all that there is a great dearth of any 
means of enabling poor students to continue their work and 
education after they leave the University. I am quite sure that 
if that could be remedied, if you could only constrain your 
milGonaires to spend their money on men instead of buildings, 
the results would be very much better. 

I only wish to mention my agreement generally with what 
Principal Griffiths said. I think his suggestion that a kind of 
probationary year should he served in a man’s own University is 
one of considerable importance if that year is a fourth year. I 
should be rather doubtful as to the wisdom of the proposal if the 
extra year came after more than four years. I also wish to say 
that I thoroughly agree with what he said about the possibility of 
specialization in Universities. You may specialize in technical 
Universities ; you may have spinning in Manchester and textile 
industries at Leeds, but you can never specialize so far as research 
is concerned in pure science. So much depends on the Professor, 
and you would have to pass an Act of Parliament in order to 
force the man of the moment to accept the Professorship. 

Db. Waller, F.E.S. (London) : I am very grateful to you 
for this opportunity of comparing the position to-day with the 
position as it stood some years ago, and I desire to utilize the 
few minutes at my disposal for giving some account of the efforts 
made on the part of the University of London during the last 
few years to take its share in the co-ordination of post-graduate 
work. 

Some ten years ago the Professors and students of a given 
discipline in this University — that of Physiology — banded them- 
selves together and formed themselves into a panel , and informed 
the authorities of the University of their willingness to give of 
their best by a series of post-graduate lectures. The University 
approved, and a first panel of student-teachers was formed in 
1901. It included at its outset the whole of the Professors and 
students of Physiology in the University of London. But the 
panel was not confined to London. It included members of the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Liverpool. And it did 
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not long remain confined to the United Kingdom ; it soon grew 
to include Professors and students of Physiology belonging to 
Universities of all parts of the Empire — Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Cairo, and Johannesburg ; and lastly the 
panel came to include representatives of Universities of the sister 
Anglo-Saxon country — representatives of the Universities of 
Cleveland, California and Harvard. Each member of that widely 
scattered panel undertakes, when it happens to be suitable and 
convenient, to deliver in London a course of eight lectures upon 
the portion of science in which he has been a first-hand student, 
and upon which, therefore, he has acquired authority to teach. 
Thus the panel forms in the particular province of science belong- 
ing to it, a school of growing knowledge, to which each member 
brings of his best. 

A school of this character is surely to be regarded as a valuable 
unit to form with other units belonging to other branches of 
science, the structure of “post graduate” learning in the system 
of Universities which this Congress represents. 

I am anxious to avoid the temptation of preaching for any 
particular parish of Science on such an occasion, but inasmuch as 
I happen to have been largely responsible during the last ten 
years as caretaker of the interests of a particular parish, and 
since the welfare of the whole depends upon the welfare of the 
parte, T shall best serve our common aim by bringing to the 
common melting-pot of this Congress the definite if limited ex- 
perience of this particular field during the past ten years. For 
I am persuaded that the same guiding principles under which 
an enterprise of the sort has prospered on a small scale in this 
biiilding are to govern the endeavour on the larger scale to bring 
together in some intellectual clearing-house learned men from 
all the Universities of the Empire. 

In the first place, any organization of such exchange requires 
the two chief ingredients — men and money. The energy of gold, 
like the energy of coal, is controlled and made effective by the 
energy of men , and grey matter is the master-stuff — yellow matter 
is its fuel. The Chancellor has just told ns that this fuel is our 
primary need, and I almost felt as if his statement contained 
an implication that if enough money were forthcoming everything 
would be plain sailing. Not assuredly so. I had nearly said 
"Assuredly not so.” Money, like coal, can be wastefully burned. 
The large cheque does not of necessity effect useful work. Its 
energy can be useless or actually mischievous according to the 
channels into which it is directed. The yellow matter which 
the cheque represents is not the dominant, but the dominated 
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factor ; grey matter controls and dominates the energy of yellow 
matter. 

And so at the outset of our enterprise, ten years ago, enumerat- 
ing its primary considerations, we did not put finance in the fore- 
front as our primary and dominant consideration. We enumerated 
the chief features of what we conceived might prove to be a 
healthy organism having as its special function to contribute to 
the advancement of knowledge. We trusted to the future for 
the feeding of our organism, and, as it turned out, our trust 
came to be justified. But at the outset, in 1901, the Board of 
Studies in Physiology, under whose auspices the organism was 
conceived, forwarded to the University of London a list of nineteen 
working Physiologists, all of whom had declared themselves 
willing and anxious, without emolument, to deliver initial courses 
of lectures on the branches of Physiology with which they were 
individually conversant. These nineteen teachers formed what 
I have already mentioned as the First Panel. And while finance 
was not treated as the primary consideration at this stage, let 
me add that its importance and necessity were even then ex- 
plicitly recognised by the Board as a secondary consideration 
required for the permanent existence of this scheme. In the 
covering letter of the Chairman of the Board it was stated that : 
“It is, of course, well understood by the Board that honorary 
lectures cannot form a permanent University institution , and th.at 
its continuity will ultimately require appropriate funds.” 

Time will not permit that I should retrace the steps of infancy 
and childhood of this organism. It has enjoyed advantages as 
well as suffered from the disadvantages arising from the rivalries 
and jealousies inseparable from our composite University of 
London. But taken as a whole, while it has not been an overfed 
child, nor a noisy child, nor a big child, it has been a perfectly 
healthy child — a real ITniversity institution to which all the Col- 
leges of the University have contributed. And acquainted as I 
am with the secrets of its nursery, its sins and virtues and mis- 
takes, I see in this healthy child of many colleges a type and 
an augury of what can be expected of similar organisms built on 
bolder lines, of broader scope and more extensive action, the 
children of the many Universities of the British Empire to-day 
for the first time sitting in Congress together. I see in this 
little post-graduate school of ours in London a forerunner of 
great post-graduate schools forming, so to speak, an exchange 
and a clearing house of University learning in all parts of the 
British Empire. 
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Ten years ago we enumerated four principal requirements for 
the success of our post-graduate school : — 

1. The men : a panel of teachers at first hand, i.e., themselves 
engaged in learning through original research. 

2. The place ; i.e., a lecture-room resting upon a laboratory at 
the headquarters of the University. 

3. An organ of expression : i.e., a publication of valuable but 
non-remunerative monographs to be issued “on the authority of 
the University (a) by reason of addition to knowledge or (6) 
by reason of excellence of exposition of recent additions to 
knowledge.” 

4. Studentships and Fellowships for promising laboratory 
workers and assistants. 

The extent to which we have been able to act up to our aspira- 
tions and professions is set out in some detail in our Report,* 
which gives in summary the account of our constitution and of 
our proceedings during the past ten years. 

We have not made much noise. We are practically unknown 
to newspapers. But we have not worked in absolute ignorance 
of what is going on in other countries towards the furthering of 
post-graduate learning and research. It is, I think, an open 
question whether post-graduate schools should or should not be 
connected with the University. The tendency of former days 
appears to have been, on the whole, towards the establishment 
of such schools independently of the University and free of all 
academic convention. Thus the College de France, established 
by Francis I, in the sixteenth century, had no connection with 
the University of Paris. And of recent years the most notable 
efforts to promote post-graduate study, such as the Carnegie and 
the Rockefeller Institutes, and lastly the Kaiser Wilhelms 
Forschnngsinstitnte, have each and all been free of University 
leading strings. And even the Johns Hopkins University has 
enjoyed the same independence as a free post-graduate institution. 
The only instance that occurs to me of organic connection between 
a University and a post-graduate institution is that of the Institnt 
Rolvay at Brussels. 

Time will show whether post-graduate inquiry best flourishes in 
freedom or in continuity with academic discipline. I shall hardly 
venture to pronounce any firm opinion in the matter, which after 
all does not present in the laboratory the strict and mutually 
exclusive alternatives that are apt to take shape in the Committee- 
room. The fixed knowledge of to-day has its source in the free 

^ To be obtained on application to Dr. A. D. Waller, Physiological Laboratot^^ 
UoWersity of London. 
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question of yesterday, and the free inquiry of to-day is giving 
birth to the orthodox canons of to-morrow. And whether or 
no the research institute be established in formal administrative 
union with the University, the same mental ingredients are re- 
quired by both — freedom of thought, the progressive factor ; 
purity of dogma, the conservative factor. And it will be for 
future Congresses of the Universities of the Empire to recognise 
and to devise the ways and means whereby the University of 
the future shall continue to fulfil its cardinal intellectual functions 
of conservation and discovery and application. 

Propessos P. C. Eos, C.I.E., D.Sc. (Calcutta) : I am here 
simply to associate myself heartily with the remarks made by 
Principal Griffiths and Professor Allen. I am afraid there is 
a tendency for our degrees to be branded with the stamp of 
inferiority in this country, not because of their intrinsic worth, 
but because they are Indian ware. At the present moment I 
am only speaking of my own branch — chemistry. There are many 
students in my University engaged in research, and their re- 
searches are hospitably received in the columns of the leading 
chemical journals. But if they have to take a British degree they 
have to go through a tedious, depressing and laborious course of 
undergraduate study, going over again the same kind of studies 
which they have already finished. It was a happy suggestion 
that such students should go through a period of probation under 
some scientist in whose laboratory they desire to work, and if 
a student satisfies his Professor at the end of a year that he is fit 
to go on for a thesis in original research he should be allowed to 
do so. This would be of great help to Indian students, as some 
of them find it very difficult to go through three years of under- 
graduate studies. 

May 1 be permitted to remind the Congress that in the Calcutta 
University several post-graduate scholarships have been created 
of late, and that we in India have been proverbial from time 
immemorial for preaching and practising the doctrine of plain 
living and high thinking. We can afford to live on little. May 
I say also that the quality of the teaching of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity is not as inefficient as it is supposed to be. We are always 
ready to learn from the British Universities, but at the present 
moment the foremost lawyer of Calcutta, who is known through- 
out the length and breadth of India for his forensic ability, is a 
graduate of the Calcutta University. The leading physicians and 
surgeons of Calcutta are also graduates of the Calcutta University, 
and the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, who enjoys 
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the unique distinction of being thrice nominated to that onerous 
post by the Viceroy of India, is a graduate of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. All this goes to show that the Calcutta University produces 
some of the greatest ornaments of our society and of our country, 
and I plead for a more generous recognition of the degrees of our 
Indian Universities. 

Pbincipal Sib William Tuhnbb, K.C.B., F.R.S. (Edinburgh) : 
The subject now before us is a very comprehensive one, much 
too comprehensive to be included within the limits of a ten 
minutes’ speech, because “questions of reciprocal recognition of 
courses of post-graduate degrees,” and provision for research 
require grave consideration. I would like to say, speaking now 
as a representative of the Scottish University system, that in 
the arrangements for curricula of study leading to graduation in 
the Scottish Universities, a considerable amount of recognition 
is granted to education, and up to a certain point to examinations 
passed in other Universities. In medicine and in science, in 
divinity, in law, and in the arts — in all these faculties recognition 
is given to a proportion of the education obtained outside the 
particular Scottish University concerned in conferring the degree. 
But the point on which I wish more especially to say a few 
words is the question of research and the provision for research. 

As regards research, I hold with several speakers who have 
preceded me that if it is to be conducted fully and to good 
purpose, there must be a natural aptitude in the individual. You 
cannot by education make the skilled man of research. Given the 
natural faculty, you can educate and train him so as to put him 
in a position to make the best use of his natural gifts. What 
provision have we in Scotland for the encouragement of research? 
Each University has certain small foundations which it applies 
to the purposes of research ; but, thanks to a great benefactor, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, we have in Scotland an arrangement by 
means of which considerable sums of money are voted so as to 
aid young men, and even men who are no longer young, to 
conduct research in a profitable manner. There is a popular idea 
that the Carnegie benefaction in Scotland is for purely eleemo- 
synary purposes, to relieve the Scottish parent from paying 
University fees for his children. Up to a certain point that is 
true ; but the Carnegie fund in Scotland covers a much wider 
ground than that of relief from the payment of fees, because the 
Universities, as corporate bodies, receive each year many thousands 
of pounds which they apply to the construction of buildings, to 
assist in the payment of teachers, and to provide books for the 
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libraries^ eguipment for laboratories, and other means of practical 
instraction. But the Executive Committee of the Carnegie Trust 
very early after the foundation of the Trust resolved that they 
would set aside a considerable sum of money in order to encourage 
research, and, having been a member of the Trust from the be- 
ginning, I can state some facts connected with this work of the 
Committee which will, I think, interest you. It was resolved, that 
we should gradually feel our way as to how much money out of the 
annual income of the Trust might be employed satisfactorily for 
research purposes, nearly £15,000 was applied for this year, and 
we decided to set aside £10,000 for that purpose. How is this 
to be applied? We have three methods of bestowing the money. 
We have established scholarships and fellowships and grants of 
money for research purposes. To become a Carnegie scholar it 
is necessary that the applicant shall present certificates from his 
teachers (not one teacher only), so that we get the benefit of 
having several judgments, as it were, upon the competency of 
the individual. The scholars are selected from the graduates of 
the Scottish Universities — all the Universities share in this — and 
each scholar is given £100 a year. If at the end of his first year 
those under whom he has worked say that he is fit to hold a 
scholarship for a second year, and that he has begun a research, 
the scholarship is continued for a second year, and in this way 
the scholars have a testing period, which Principal Griffiths called 
a probationary period. If this probationary period is satisfactory, 
the scholar is then ripe to become a Fellow. His allowance is 
increased to £150 a year, with also, not infrequently, a grant for 
expenses, and he is allowed to pursue his research work, not 
merely in the Scottish Universities, but in Universities elsewhere, 
and a Fellowship may be held for three years. 

I have no doubt that the eminent head of the Cavendish Labora- 
tory in Cambridge has had some of our Fellows under him and 
has taken a part, therefore, in their later training. Grants of 
money are also given to graduates who are engaged in conducting 
independent inquiries. I ought to state that the scholarships, 
fellowships, and grants of money are not limited to those working 
at physical, natural, and medical studies, but that encouragement 
is also given to the pursuit of historical, economic, and linguistic 
studies. The Carnegie Trust has, therefore, shown that it has 
encouraged research in a very material manner during the eight 
years that this system of bestowing a portion of its income has 
been in operation. I regard thie, if I may say so, as an admirable 
mode of encouraging research in this country. I mention it 
because, at a Congress of this kind, where the Universities of all 
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parts of the Empire are represented, it is well that it should be 
known. I hope that this good work — for I venture to say that 
it is good work — will continue. 

De. J. W, Babrett, C.M.G. (Melbourne) : I rise, even at 
this late hour, to emphasise the point of view presented 
by the speakers from the Dominions, by Professor Allen of 
Melbourne and Professor Allen of Manitoba, and I will sum- 
marize it under two heads. The difficulty is entirely the 
recognition by the home Universities of that which the Dominion 
Universities have come to regard as essential — the feeling, as 
Professor Allen of Manitoba pointed out, that a higher degree 
is necessary for certain purposes, that people are prepared 
to make the sacrifice of time and energy in order to get that 
degree, and that the degree has a certain commercial value because 
it represents a considerable amount of work done. We regard that 
as a reasonable and proper attitude and as in no way detracting 
from the value of a U niversity which wishes to cultivate research 
and other developments. We should be sorry indeed to see any 
University shut its doors against those graduates who wish to 
do such work and obtain a senior degree. 

Secondly, the limitation of facility of research seems to repre- 
sent an impossible position. It may be perfectly true that a good 
deal of the research done is wasted because people have not the 
faculty referred to so eloquently. But are you satisfied, is the 
world satisfied, with the amount of research work done? and can 
you tell exactly where that faculty is coming from? Is it not 
better, then, to keep to the practice of Canada and the United 
States and throw open the doors of the University and provide 
facilities for post-graduate work for all willing to bear the expense 
and maintain themselves while doing it? Is it right to close down 
on that desire of humanity to obtain knowledge and improve itself 
in every direction ? 

This represents the views of those from the Dominions. We 
listened with delight to the address of the Chairman this morning, 
for he expressed our position very clearly and voiced our aspira- 
tions and sympathies. Why can we not come to a common under- 
standing by which students can proceed from a University in any 
part of the Empire to a University in any other part, subject to 
reasonable conditions, and get credit in these places for exactly 
that which they have done? That seems to be a reasonable posi- 
tion, and I do hope that Principal Griffiths and those members who 
have taken the opposite view will, during the ensuing five days, 
reconsider the position, and see if they cannot do something to 
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meet the views presented by my colleagues, Professor Allen of 
Melbourne and Professor Allen of Manitoba. 

PROFBSSOH Rutherford, D.Sc., P.E.S. (Manchester) : I am 
afraid that at this late hour I shall not be able to say more than 
a few words on this interesting discussion, but, from the remarks 
of several speakers, it appears to me that there is a considerable 
misunderstanding on the question of facilities offered by the 
English Universities for advanced or post-graduate work. I know 
of no University in this country that is not ready and willing 
to give all facilities in its power for advanced research to any 
graduate with suitable qualifications from a Colonial University. 
We have in the University of Manchester a number of graduates 
from Colonial and foreign Universities, who come to undertake 
research in special subjects, and 1 think this is true for all 
Universities in this country. For example, the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and others, arranged in 1896 to admit 
without examination Colonial and foreign graduates with suitable 
qualifications who wished to undertake advanced work or research. 
If their work is satisfactory, the research degree of B.A. is 
awarded after two years. For example, in my own case, I came 
over to Cambridge in 1895, entered as an advanced student and 
obtained in due course the degree ; and I know that a very large 
number of Colonial students have done the same. In most pro- 
vincial Universities, Colonial graduates may obtain the M.Sc. 
or D.Sc. degree by research, subject to a definite time of residence 
in the University. There is a regular avenue in these directions 
for Colonial students who wish to undertake original investigation ; 
but on the other hand — and I think that here the confusion arises 
— there is a wide difference in the arrangements for advanced 
work in the Universities of this country and in those of America. 
In American, and also in some Canadian Universities, there are 
special post-graduate courses leading to the degree of Ph.D. 
This degree is given partly on examination and partly on an 
original thesis. Under these conditions, the student does not 
undertake advanced work in any subject until after he has obtained 
the ordinary degree. The procedure in this country is very 
different. For good or evil, the English Universities have de- 
veloped the Honours system, in which the abler students take 
work of an advanced character in their undergraduate course, 
and are awarded a degree with Honours. The standard of this 
degree varies somewhat in different Universities ; but it includes 
a fair part of the advanced work required for the degree of Ph.D. 
in America. In some cases, for example, in my own department, 
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the student is required to send in in his last year a thesis embody- 
ing the results of an investigation of a simple character. After 
graduation, a good student should be capable of undertaking under 
direction an original investigation of a simple character. In some 
departments a number of advanced courses are given suitable 
for post-graduate students. We have no machinery in this 
country to give exactly the same type of training as that provided 
for the Ph.D. degree in America, as, for example, in the Johns 
Hopkins University. On the other hand, there are direct avenues 
for our own and for' Colonial students to the higher degree of 
D.Sc., which in the majority of cases involves a much higher 
research qualification than is required for the Ph.D. It may 
be possible, but it would be certainly difficult, to graft on to 
the Universities of this country the system that prevails in the 
United States and to some extent in Canada. It would mean 
a complete re-casting of the whole University system in this 
country. Personally, I am not a believer in the devotion of 
excessive time to mere training in a special subject, which might 
be more profitably .spent in original investigation. It is highly 
desirable to develop the original capacity of the students, and 
this can be lone far more effectively by means of investigation 
than by attendance at routine courses of lectures. The combina- 
tion of research with advanced reading has always appeared to 
me the most fruitful direction by which to develop the best 
cap, 1 city of the advanced student. 

Principal Peterson, C.M.G. (McGill) : Where there is so much 
general agreement there is little to reply to. Professor Eutherford 
alluded to one misunderstanding, and I may correct another. A 
casual listener to what has been said by the various speakers might 
be apt to imagine that the Paper which formed the basis of this 
discussion was a Paper on scientific research. But my Paper was 
on graduate study in general, of which scientific research is only 
one department. And I do not agree that it is not possible to 
specialize as between Universities. I agree with Sir Joseph 
Thomson that in pure science it is impossible, but in applied 
science it is not only possible but imperative. Again, in some 
cases, T^niversities should develop their literary side rather than 
their laboratories ; others may do well to give special weight to 
the influence of science on the development of industry and 
commerce. But the whole subject of my Paper is higher or 
graduate study. We are all aware— or at least most of us — how 
very little we knew when we took our ordinary degrees, even the 
Honours degree of which Professor Rutherford spoke with so 
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much appreciation. It is higher work for which I have been 
pleading, the further study undertaken in many centres after 
the ordinary degree has been gained. It is not merely scientific 
research — that fateful word so often uttered when scientific people 
get together, as though it were the end and aim of all things. 
I agree with a previous speaker who admitted that there is much 
that goes forward in the name of research that has not altered 
the destinies of the world. I have not asked that the Ph.D. 
should be added to the degrees generally given in this country. 
If so it would have to supplant some of the degrees which are 
conferred at present, under various heads. Nor do we need the 
caution uttered by Principal GriflfithB against increased facilities 
for degree hunting. I remember the recognition given at the 
1903 Conference to the results of the work of the Commissioners 
of the 1851 Exhibition, and the great appreciation of what had 
been achieved by its scheme of Fellowships under the teaching 
of Sir Joseph Thomson and others at Cambridge. And I am glad 
to see with us again to-day that veteran Sir Henry Koscoe, to 
whom we are so greatly indebted for the practical working of 
this scheme. But I call attention to this concrete statement 
of fact, which cannot be controverted. Principal Griffiths told 
us that graduate work (7 do not like the term post-graduate) has 
gone up 100 per cent, in the last ten years in Great Britain. In 
the same period it has gone up 250 per cent, in the Fnited States 
of America, and, without suggesting that conditions are altogether 
comparable on both sides of the Atlantic, I invite serious con- 
sideration to that fact. No one has greater appreciation than T 
have of what is being accomplished in the domain of physical 
research. But that is not everything. I do find it somewhat 
anomalous that while Universities like Toronto and McGill, which 
owe their origin to Scotland , have organized a definite graduate 
school and have already enrolled over one hundred graduate 
students who join that school for higher study, the records of 
the Scotch Universities, as submitted to this Congress, show 
that only a score of students are seeking the advantage of higher 
education at Edinburgh or at Glasgow — and that in a somewhat 
unorganized way as compared with the conditions which I have 
had the honour of describing to you as already existing on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 
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Second Session. 

The Chairman : Ijadies and gentlemen ; I was rather alarmed 
just now when a friend in the audience told me that be had 
paid me the compliment of coming here to listen to my 
address, for the reason that I have no address to deliver. I 
understood that this was a meeting of important representatives 
of education from all parts of the globe, met here to discuss 
matters of vital interest common to them all, and after the 
welcome given to you by Lord Rosebery yesterday, it did not 
occur to me that you would want anything particular from any 
person leading a public life at home, but that you would rather 
listen to those who are expert in those subjects, and who have 
come from all parts of the world to discuss matters of common 
interest. I have no address, therefore, in any true sense of the 
term, to deliver, but I have a few observations which I will 
venture to lay before you rather in the form of a welcome than 
of anything else. (Applause) In the public welcome which was 
given you yesterday by Lord Rosebery, the University of Oxford, 
for which I have the honour to speak , and which was one of the 
three Universities which took part in the original invitation to 
you, begs leave to join. The most ancient, and perhaps the most 
illustrious, of existing I’niversities is not one whit behind any 
of her compeers in the enthusiasm with which she greets the 
birth of younger academic societies, some of whom may almost 
be said to have sprung from her own loins, whether they be in 
the crowded industrial cities of the Mother Country or amid the 
relics of venerable civilizations, as in India and China, or amid 
the younger communities of our own race, who are bursting into 
nationhood across the seas. Oxford recognises in this vigorous 
progeny fellow- workers in the same prolific field, co-partners in 
the same high cause, and where, either out of her accumulated 
experience or from her supplies of disciplined and eager manhood , 
she can contribute anything to the growth or strengthening of 
these younger offshoots, she does it with a full heart, generously 
and gladly. (Applause.) 

Some of you who come here from distant lands may perhaps 
think that in our own country the older Universities, for one of 
which I speak, look with some tinge of jealousy or suspicion 
upon the type of University that is springing up in Leeds, 
Sheffield, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol and other 
great English cities. Let me assure you that such a belief would 
be wholly without foundation. The field is too wide to be covered 
by any one institution, or even group of institutions. The growth 
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of science is so rapid, and its ramifications so complex, that 
if the instruments of education and research are to keep pace 
■with it, there is need even in these small islands, with their 
restricted population, for Universities to be counted numerically, 
not on the fingers of one hand only, or even of both hands, but 
for as many as the specialized needs of localities, the impulse 
of provincial patriotism and the ever-extending boundaries of 
the realm of knowledge may fairly demand. We know no rivalry 
in this happy competition ; there is no room either for superiority 
or inferiority ; we are all contingents in the same army, fighting 
the same enemy, obeying the same commander, and occupying 
with a well-ordered strategy, with what I hope, after the meet- 
ings of a Congress like this, will be a better ordered strategy, in 
the future, different parts of a single and almost boundless field. 
And, gentlemen, if the.se are our sentiments tonaards these younger 
Universities which give a more technical training and provide 
a more strictly professional outlook in our own country, with 
feelings not leas warm may we contemplate the efforts of those 
who, whether as teaching Universities or as examining bodies, 
are engaged in creating for the first time and in maintaining the 
same standards in the oversea dominions of the Crown, and who 
for their part, when they send their representatives home on 
such an occasion as this, we would fain believe, regard such 
institutions as Oxford and Cambridge, not as venerable relics 
of an obsolete past, but as sanctuaries of a spirit that never dies, 
but breathes in their bodies and burns in their veins just as 
in ours, f Applause.) Or, if a change of metaphor be permitted, 
we would like them to regard us as elder sisters of the same 
family, anxious to share with our yo\mger relatives whatever 
advantages or privileges or resources may have accrued to us 
from an earlier origin and a more prolonged experience, or from 
traditions that have been hallowed by centuries. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the first subject that is down on your 
agenda paper this morning affords an illustration of the manner 
in which the older and younger fTniversities may profitably co- 
operate and divide the field of labour. If you ask me in what 
relation an old University like Oxford stands to technical and 
professional education, I would answer that in the technological 
training required for many industries and employments we do 
not attempt to compete. These needs are better provided for 
in the newer and younger Universities, and as time passes on 
they are becoming increasingly equipped for this task, but there 
are certain professions in the preparation for which the parent 
desires that his son shall not merely obtain the technical know- 
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ledge requisite to pass his examinations and enter upon his career, 
but shall also acquire that breadth of mind and humanization of 
character that shall enable him to grapple with the problems 
of life and deal with men. I allude, for instance, to certain 
professions in which we have begun lately to specialize somewhat 
at Oxford, either by providing the scientific groundwork for a 
professional career, as in engineering science, or by supplying 
more distinctly technical teaching, as in forestry and agriculture. 
And what I say of Oxford applies, in the case of these sciences, 
equally to Cambridge. We do more than this at Oxford ; we give 
a diploma in economics, also a development of recent years, 
which may be described a.s occupying a half-way house between 
a general arts course and a technical course ; and finding that 
business men — and this, I think, is a new feature — are increas- 
ingly turning to us because they want character and stability 
and what is known as a gentleman’s education in the young men 
who enter their employ, we are about to frame a curriculum with 
direct reference to a mercantile career. But in each of these cases 
I would impress upon you that the University is not so much 
entering upon a new field as it is opening up necessary extensions 
of its traditional arena, for I would like it to be known to the 
members of this Congress that we still cling, and mean to cling, 
to our old traditions in one respect. Never, I hope, will the 
day come when Oxford will cease to give to those who desire it — 
and in a utilitarian age the need will grow not less but greater — 
that liberal culture, that training of the mind and that developed 
capacity for affairs which spring from the study of the history 
and literature and philosophy of the past, ard are attuned to 
practical and strenuous ends by the influence of a society, at 
once chivalrous and democratic, of a sy.stem of tuition at once 
free and intimate, and of associations and buildings at once vener- 
able and inspiring. These, ladies and gentlemen, are the price- 
less possessions of the older Universities, of which none, I am 
sure, would seek to deprive them, which it is the duty of their 
official champions religiously to guard, and which are, I believe, 
as dear to the exiled teacher or the youthful student in Vancouver 
and Hongkong as they are to the most indurated don in the 
sequestered shades of an Oxford garden. It is the inheritance 
of this spirit that enables us at Oxford and Cambridge to return 
an unfaltering answer to the second part of the first question 
submitted to us this morning; namely, as to the fitness of the 
curriculum of the older Universities as a training for the Public 
Services. A feeling exists, and has been to some extent re- 
sponsible for the recent appointment of the Eoyal Commission 
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which is now sitting to deal with the subject, that the older 
Universities have too great a monopoly of the Public Services and 
that the newer institutions should furnish more men. I am 
confident that Oxford would grudge no such extension of oppor- 
tunity, but, as one who has administered great territories and 
been for a time the head of the most efficient Civil Service in 
the world, I should like to record my belief that in the College 
system as it exists in the older Universities and in the life and 
teaching of those institutions as a whole are to be found the best 
guarantees for that'character which, in the conduct of government 
and the daily business of administration, is more precious than 
rubies and more potent than regiments of armed men. Nor, 
ladies and gentlemen, let me assure you, is this an aristocratic 
sentiment born of any spirit of social exclusiveness or caste feel- 
ing. The older Universities, as you will find if you visit them in 
the course of your stay in this country, are thoroughly democratic 
places of study, and are yearly becoming more so. At Oxford, 
for instance, artisans and miners, compositors and factory hairds, 
come up and take part both in our studies and in our social life ; 
conversely we send out our tutors to conduct classes in the 
crowded hives of manufacturing industry, and thereby we learn 
something, and this is not the least valuable part of the associa- 
tion, of their aspirations and points of view. There may be in 
the attitude of some of the labour organizations jealousy and even 
hostility towards the older Universities, but closer contact is 
rubbing away these misunderstandings, and there is growing up 
a warm desire to act in unison and a feeling of mutual respect. 

And so I am brought to the second main subject of our discussion 
this morning. In the increasing correlation of studies and courses 
between the Universities of the Empire ; in the interchange of 
teachers and also of students, will not the older Universities, re- 
taining a pride of place which none will be concerned to dispute, 
and appealing to emotions which none will be ashamed to own, 
be able to render a service that no other bodies can supply? I 
should like to open wide, wider than now, our doors, that all 
may enter in, finding in the poetic groves and the sculptured halls 
of Oxford interests wider than are anywhere collected in any other 
single place of learning, an experience that is both hoary with age 
and yet in touch with the latest phases of modem life, a social 
order that inculcates that give and take between man and man 
which is the cement of society ; an outlook on affairs which is 
both catholic and imperial, and a sense of duty that inspires to 
honest effort for the public good. The future will, I firmly 
believe, bring the older Universities into closer contact with the 
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younger : affection and respect and mutual co-operation will grow 
between them ; each will supplement the needs of the other, and 
in the more systematic but still elastic organization of educational 
effort, which will spring from the labours of Congresses such as 
this, I cheiieh the hope that the eyes of the young and vigorous 
institutions, who a century hence will be numbered not by tens 
but by hundreds in all parts of the British Empire, will still look 
upwards to the old, famous and God-fearing Universities of the 
Mother Country as unto the hills whence cometh their help. 



THE EELATrON OP UNIVEE8ITIES TO TECHNICAL 
AND PEOFBS8IONAL EDUCATION AND TO EDUCATION 
FOE THE PUBLIC SEEVICES. 

First Paper. 

The subject which I have the honour to bring before this meeting 
raises certain large and fundamental questions of University 
polity, which have "been agitating many minds and which deserve 
serious consideration, and I think it will be more useful if, instead 
of attempting to give historical or statistical information, I direct 
the attention of the Congress to the broad considerations which 
affect the relation of Universities to what is now commonly 
understood as technical and professional education. 

In outline, the situation may be described in the following 
way. Professions and business vocations are more and more 
becoming learned callings, each developing a special body of 
knowledge, which requires for its full mastery and effective use, 
an intellectual training of what may be called the University 
standard. The special training so required is, for what are known 
as the learned professions and for some other callings, already pro- 
vided in Universities. In the case of law, medicine, and theology 
it has been provided from the earliest days of Universities; in 
engineering and agriculture it is comparatively new ; in commerce 
and chemical technologies it is hardly of yesterday. 

Outside the Universities, the training and the intellectual 
standards which are deemed essential for certain callings, are often 
regulated by associations of people representing the particular 
interest concerned. This is, of course, still partly the case with 
medicine, law, and theology. Associations of the kind frequently 
set up the standards, enforce them by examinations, but do not 
provide any training. Such, for example, is the case in this 
country with the Institution of Civil Engineers and the Institute 
of Chemistry. Further, we must note the existence of a great 
variety of special training schools with professional or techno- 
logical aims, where a portion or the whole of the work is of 
University standard, but where there is no direct association with 
a University or with an incorporated body representing a single 
interest. Lastly, there are afiSiiation arrangements for the 
inclusion of technical studies. 

The next fact that I wish to emphasise is that the authorities 
who govern these outside institutions and associations are, to a 
large extent, men engaged in the particular calling concerned, 
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and are not primarily academic in their interests and outlook. 
In some cases a municipality is the governing body. It is to be 
expected that in any readjustment of educational plans the 
existing governors will be tenacious of the authority they have 
already acquired. 

The question now is, What should be the attitude of the Uni- 
versities in this complicated situation? They do not stand 
outside, they are already involved in it ; they cannot refuse to 
be interested. It concerns especially those newer Universities, 
which are still developing a fundamental policy. 

The main difficulties of the position appear to me to be these. 
On the one hand, it may be supposed that those who are primarily 
interested in special studies, would be very glad to secure for them 
the certain advantages which come from incorporation in a 
University. They can hardly refuse to acknowledge the benefit 
to all young men standing at the threshold of their life-careers, 
of the humanizing life of a University, with its great variety of 
individuals and interests, its broadening influence on intellectual 
outlook, and its potent effect in the formation of ideals and of 
character. They fear, however, lest the committal of their 
interests to the academic government of a University might mean 
the loss of their own influence and the sacrifice of a vital element 
of reality in the studies themselves. 

On the other hand, the Universities cannot fail to recognise the 
growth of new studies and new demands, differing in no easily 
definable way from those they have already recognised and met. 
Yet the number of these new studies and demands, the particular 
character of some of them, and, above all. the prosjiect of greater 
intrusion of the outside world in the regulation of University 
studies, give cause for reflection, hesitation, and, it may be, 
alarm. 

I think there is no doubt that amid much activity in the 
institution and recognition of technical studies by our Universi- 
ties, there still lingers in many minds a doubt as to the validity 
of the claim of applied science for a place beside more ancient 
subjects. This doubt, when it exists among the representatives 
of the traditional humanities, is not nearly so serious an obstacle 
as when it is entertained by the votaries of pure science : for 
whilst the humanist will frankly avow his dislike of these 
“utilitarian” studies, the man of science may declare his entire 
disbelief in their utility, and claim that the industrial arts are 
sufficiently served by the unpolluted streams of pure science. A 
change of opinion is, however, taking place, and the exclusive 
man of science is being forced to recognize that there is a whole 
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realm of specialized knowledge, lying immediately outside his own 
domain and in close juxtaposition to the industrial arts, which 
may fitly engage the highest intellects to explore, to extend, and 
to impart, and which in every respect has earned its title to 
University recognition. 

In discussing the present situation, I think it will be best to 
face at once the fundamental question : What constitutes the 
fitness of a study for University recognition? It is a question not 
often publicly discussed, but it constantly comes before those who 
are concerned with the organization and management of higher 
education, and there is no doubt that it gives rise to a good deal 
of strong feeling. We are constantly thrown back upon a con- 
sideration of the legitimate functions of a University. 

On this subject much has been said and much may be said ; but 
if we desire to be brief and summary, I do not think we shall 
easily find a better declaration than is contained in words used 
by our Chairman. Speaking of a University, he says, "A fourfold 
duty lies upon it : to provide the best teaching over the entire 
field of knowledge of which its own resources and the progress 
of science may admit ; to offer this teaching to the widest range 
of students ; to mould and shape them not merely by the training 
of intellect, but by the discipline of spirit, so that, wherever they 
go , they may be worthy citizens or worthy servants of the State ; 
and to extend by original inquiry the frontiers of learning.” 
(University Reform, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 1909, p. 210.) 

These words are used expressly in relation to ‘‘a University so 
historical in its character and so majestic in its influence ” as 
Oxford. But I think we shall say that they define the proper 
functions of every University, and that any corporation styling 
itself a University, which does not mean to abide by every one 
of these articles of faith, is guilty of taking a name in vain. The 
newer Universities, so far as I know them, are just as ambitious, 
and just as high-principled as the old ; and they would scorn with 
equal fervour the worship of false gods. They are, it is true, 
young, and for the most x>art small and greatly lacking in 
amenities ; yet Universities they are, and each one of them 
hopes, I imagine, under the blessing of Providence, to become 
in good time a mighty instrument of wisdom and enlighten- 
ment. 

It is therefore no solution of the question of the fitness of 
doubtful studies for University recognition, to suggest that they 
may be relegated to the young institutions, if this suggestion is 
made, as I am afraid is sometimes the case, from a feeling that 
these places after all have not much of a character to keep up. 
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On the contrary, if certain studies are essentially alien to the 
purpose, or derogatory to the dignity of a University, they should 
be excluded with especial rigour from Universities that are 
handicapped by the frailties of youth. 

Only one thing could be worse — to propose a segregation of 
these doubtful studies altogether, because they are doubtful ; to 
put them upon the suffrages of the Philistine ; and to let them pro- 
claim their money-worth in the market-place, to all who are eager 
only for what they conceive to be the utilities of knowledge. 

What is it that lies behind this suspicion of the studies that 
are in question? It is undoubtedly the belief that they are in 
their nature mercenary ; mercenary because they are meant for 
direct application to the occupations of life. It is, in fact, the 
old, old question of bread-and-butter studies. Narrow, pedantic, 
and mischievous as, I think, is the spirit often associated with 
this jibe, I respect the apprehension that underlies it ; and if I 
believed that the embodiment of technological and professional 
studies would depress either the intellectual or ethical standards 
of University life, I should, I hope, never raise my voice in favour 
of such a policy. 

We treasure, and justly treasure, the ideal of a University 
which, in the past, has been appraised again and again in the 
finest and sinoerest eloquence of our worthiest men. I hardly 
know how to follow their words with any language of dissent that 
will not seem impertinent ; yet I must confess to never having felt 
the justice of praise bestowed upon the feature of detachment, 
which in the past has been so characteristic, especially, of 
English Universities. I am, of course, aware of the force of 
certain influences which are specially favoured by seclusion from 
the world, just as I am aware of the dangers which beset any 
individual or institution that becomes embroiled in the strenuous 
life of our feverish Western nations at the present day. But I 
do not think that any thoughtful person who has spent his years, 
say, in the North of England, can have failed to discover and 
deplore the great lack of sympathy and good understanding 
between the educational and industrial communities , and to seek 
for the cause of this estrangement. I can only give my own 
explanation. I do not believe that the cause lies in the turpitude 
of the industrial world. I have no sympathy with those people 
who can see in the industrial life nothing but a sordid struggle 
for worldly success and wealth. It is a distorted and an unfair 
view. The amassing of money is no doubt an inevitable incident 
and the readiest measure of success in industry. Truly enough, 
it is a consuming purpose with multitudes who are under the 
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stress of hard necessity. But exactly the same is true of the 
learned professions. There may be more sordid souls among the 
leaders of industry than in the professional world— I express no 
opinion — but as well in industry as there, the achievement, and, 
to all right minds, the glory of success, come from the conquest of 
difficulties ; it is this same zest to do right things well , and it is 
not cupidity, which is the sustaining force of our manufacturing 
world. Such at least has been my observation. 

The fault, I believe, has lain rather with the educational world. 
It should have led, -where it has tardily followed. If educational 
institutions are to preserve their influence on the people they 
must alter their ways with the progress of civilization, in some 
measure, as the people alter theirs; they must be ever alert not 
to get detached. But how difficult it is ! At one time mankind 
inaugurates a system well adapted, it may be, to the conditions 
of the time. The system becomes dear to its generation ; people 
who "have profited from it proclaim its excellence, recommend and 
enforce its claims upon their contemporaries and their successors. 
As years roll on it acquires the added graces of antiquity and 
becomes something almost sacred, something that would be 
profaned by change ; until at last it is found to be standing 
hopelessly apart from the human needs it was intended to sub- 
serve. For happily humanity itself is progressive ; change, 
unceasing change, is the law of progress, and what fitted the 
conditions of life a century ago cannot be expected to fit them 
equally to-day. These remarks apply, I believe, with full force 
to education, and it is surely incumbent on us to be. continually 
asking whether our educational system is in conformity with the 
conditions and legitimate needs of the day. 

The Universities stand at the head of our educational system, 
and from them flows the intellectual stream to irrigate the plains 
where men do their varied tasks. It is at the Universities that 
all types of education should receive their sanction and their 
inspiration. It is not for Universities to fold their arms and say, 
“ j'y suis, fy reste" and to look with disdain upon the efforts of 
the multitude to get for themselves through the zealous aid of 
Government officials, municipal authorities, and men of business, 
something adapted to their new intellectual needs and appetites — 
something they cannot find in the rigid articles of their educa- 
tional hierarchy. If the Universities do this, they may, indeed, 
preserve a splendid isolation and do great things in many ways, 
which it is my last wish to belittle ; but they will leave undone 
what is essential if they are to exert their proper influence, and 
if the balance of life is to be preserved between thought and 
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action ; and they will continue to divert from industry intellectual 
talent that is born in it, and that would go back to strengthen, 
enlighten, and ennoble it if the talent were well directed, and if 
it found that in the high courts of learning even technologies had 
an honourable place. 

The isolation of professional or technological studies, and their 
cultivation in separate institutions, seem to me to be fraught 
with serious dangers and disadvantages. In the first place, 
countenance is given to the mischievous tendency to distinguish 
between useful and useless knowledge. An entirely artificial 
cleavage is produced in the whole body of learning, which prevents 
that reaction between teachers, students, and studies of different 
types that is so potent in correcting extravagances, in extending 
the mental horizon, in producing breadth of intellectual sym- 
pathy, and in giving a well-adjusted culture to the whole human 
being. It would, I think, be difficult to overstate the importance 
of the influence which comes from the close association in a place 
of learning, of people of widely different interests and destinies. 
It means more than one can well say. It is at the basis of what 
we call liberalism in education ; it is the thing which works 
equally against pedantry and venality ; it is more than intellectual, 
it is spiritual. It is, I believe, all-important and indispensable if 
we desire to imbue the rising generation with the true perspective 
of knowledge and of life. 

I am well aware that the cultivation of technical and profes- 
sional studies in separate institutions is favoured by some high 
authorities and is the accepted practice of some countries. I can 
well believe that it has some advantages of convenience and may 
conduce to a certain kind of efficiency. Efficiency we certainly 
desire ; the close union of specialized knowledge with the practical 
arts is now a necessity of national existence. But national well- 
being depends in the end on something much deeper than intel- 
lectual efficiency and technical skill. We want first and foremost 
men of character, understanding, and ideals, and in the organiza- 
tion of technical and professional training, as in all educational 
enterprise, this is a primary consideration to which sacrifices may 
be cheerfully made. 

For these reasons then, positive and negative, I am an earnest 
advocate for the actual embodiment of professional and technical 
studies in our Universities. It is there that they will find not 
only abundant springs of intellectual nourishment, but also the 
influences that will keep them expansive and wholesome. It is 
there that they will bring a much-needed bond with a vast section 
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of the working world, and help to keep in check extravagances 
which are the opposite of their own. 

It is, of course, not suggested that each University should 
attempt to cope with the whole range of professional and 
technical studies. Among them they may cover the whole field, 
each University addressing itself to the particular studies which 
local or other conditions determine as appropriate. This division 
of labour, accompanied by freedom of interchange of students 
between Universities, would greatly promote both economy and 
efdciency, and would prevent any undesirable predominance of 
technical and professional studies in a single institution. 

The policy which I have advocated in this paper has been fully 
embraced by the University with which I am connected, and, in 
conclusion, it may be of intere.st if I refer to some questions of 
detail in connection with it, which have forced themselves on my 
attention. 

I have alluded in an earlier part of this paper to the existence 
of a number of associations representative of various professions 
and industries, which have among their objects the regulation of 
the training and the intellectual standards which are deemed 
essential fcii' their several callings. It seems highly desirable 
that the interest and the experience of such associations should 
be brought in to aid the Universities in the organization and 
control of those departments which are concerned with technical 
studies. There seems no more reason, for example, why, in a 
subject like Engineering, the organized bodies of the profession 
should not participate just as much in the regulation of Univer- 
sity studies of that subject as the medical profession does in effect 
in the study of medicine. And the same thing applies generally 
to organized bodies, which are deeply concerned in the education 
that is preparatory to the calling that they represent. This idea 
has, I believe, only been realized to a very small extent; but in 
some of the newer Universities great importance is attached to 
the co-operation, in the administration of departments of Applied 
Science, of Advisory Committees, consisting of men for the most 
part actively engaged in the industry to which the applied science 
is related. At least one case may be quoted where such an 
Advisory Committee is composed mainly of representatives 
directly delegated from the professional associations representa- 
tive of the whole industry concerned. The gain to the University 
of such relationship is very great. Not only does it bring with it 
a large amount of valuable advice to the service of the University, 
but it breaks down the barriers which are so apt to arise between 
academic and practical life, and ensures that there shall be a 
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vitalizing contact between the University and the world outside. 
The extraordinarily rapid transformations which industries 
undergo at the present day, lead to the danger of a teacher becom- 
ing out of touch with current developments and new needs, if 
he is isolated within the precincts of a University. His inter- 
course with industrial leaders is greatly facilitated by the exist- 
ence of such Advisory Committees as I have referred to. The 
limits of the authority of such Committees will, of course, be 
regulated by the University, and care will be taken that their 
intervention does not proceed beyond due limits. They should be, 
in academic matters, as their name implies, rather advisory than 
executive. 

The difficulty of securing suitable teachers of applied science 
is no doubt very considerable. Whilst it is essential that such a 
teacher should have a first-hand knowledge and ex[)erience of the 
industry towards which his teaching is to be directed ; and whilst 
he should keep in mind industrial needs and industrial demands, 
and maintain a sympathetic interest in the point of view of the 
man who is limited on every side by industrial and commercial 
conditions, it is no less essential that he should be as much an 
enthusiastic lover of knowledge and an eager seeker of new truth 
as any other teacher. The qualifications of an idea! University 
teacher of applied science are, indeed, more complex than those 
of any other class ; and having regard to the temptations by 
which such a man is beset to commit himself wholly to an indus- 
trial career, it must be regarded as a stroke of good fortune 
when he is secured to a University. But when the right teacher 
is found, he may be trusted to maintain the intellectual prestige 
of his subject, to keep it in every way worthy of its place in the 
University, and to be scrupulous in regard to hi.s own professional 
relations with the calling in which he is an expert. 

The creation of faculties within a University seems to be 
almost inevitable for various purposes of administration, but it 
is well known to be attended by certain risks. There is a 
tendency in the deliberations of a faculty, for questions to be 
viewed too much from a single standpoint, and it is not easv, 
when a united opinion ha.s been formed in this way, to avoid a 
certain amount of friction when the same question intimately 
concerns two separate faculties. Uor such reasons there is much 
to be said for maintaining applied science in close association 
with pure science. A fusion of the two faculties for all deliberative 
purposes has seemed, in my own experience, to be of the utmo.st 
advantage. 

With regard to the question of degrees embodying applied 
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science and the curricula related thereto, there is no doubt a 
good deal of difference of opinion. I am, for my own part, 
strongly averse to the multiplication of degrees, and cannot help 
regretting that so much differentiation has already taken place. 
It seems much more important that a degree should mark a state 
of maturity rather than a special kind of proficiency, and I have 
a fear that great variety in the names of degrees will lead to much 
public confusion. I can see no objection to giving a qualified 
student of applied science a degree in science without further 
modification of the title. But the matter is, perhaps, of no very 
great importance. 

With regard to curricula, the introduction of applied science 
creates some difficulty, owing to the number of contributory 
studies which claim a place, and the reluctance which every 
teacher naturally feels to see his own subject either excluded or 
reduced in range. It is, however, an inevitable consequence of 
the growth of knowledge and the rise of new studies of all kinds, 
that some sacrifice of the old must be made, that the range of 
preparatory studies must be restricted, and that they must be 
reduced more to their philosophical essentials. It is, however, a 
great mistake to suppose that the disciplinary element and intel- 
lectual depth of scientific knowledge are reduced when we pass 
from pure to applied science, or that a curriculum which extends 
over three or four years and includes a large measure of applied 
science, stands in any but the most pedantic sense “below” any 
other University curriculum of equal length. 

It is no doubt justly held that the besetting danger of 
specialized education of all kinds is the neglect of preparatory 
studies and fundamental sciences, without which, technical know- 
ledge, however elaborate, is inanimate and sterile. It is here 
that what may be called the academic weight of a University 
affords a safeguard that can hardly be overvalued. 

There are many other questions of importance which arise 
in connection with the subject of this paper, and I am well 
aware that my treatment of it has been meagre and incomplete ; 
but I have been intent mainly upon the advocacy of a general 
policy, and I have no doubt that those who follow me in the 
discussion will bring forward questions which I have omitted, 
and on which, from their own special experience, they can speak 
with much greater authority. 


A. Smithells. 
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Second Paper. 

The University is, or ought to be, a place of study where all 
the knowledge of the time is pursued. It is thus a place for the 
training of professional men — doctors, surgeons, engineers, 
lawyers, cultivators, schoolmasters, divines. It is also a place 
for those specialists whose profession is learning, whose primary 
function is to drive back some little way the frontiers of 
ignorance, to advance the frontiers of knowledge ; with these 
classes this paper is not concerned. 

But there are other classes of professional men who cannot 
acquire their speciality at a University. No Economics TrqKis, 
no school of business, can teach a man to manage a factory, to 
extend the credit and the 8.ales of a commercial house, to direct 
the currents of finance. These arts can only be learnt in the 
school of life. It is a doubtful point whether a man is a better 
business man for having studied at a University. Some still 
hold that a man who intends to devote himself to business had 
better start quite young and serve a full apprenticeship. But 
there is no doubt that a business man should be a completer man 
for having followed liberal studies in his earlier manhood. He 
should hare a wider knowledge of the meaning and interrelations 
of human life ; the simplest daily function should bear for him 
a larger significance ; he may even be able to hear the music of 
the spheres while he is totting up the books. To hear that music 
without losing hold upon everyday life is the highest gift of 
education. 

The man of commerce and industry should gain as a man 
through the wide education that can be obtained at a Univer- 
sity ; but it is not there that he will learn the rudiments of his 
business. But there is another class of whom it may almost be 
said that they serve their apprenticeship in the University. 
Every year about a hundred of our best young men, when they 
leave the Universities, pass into the administrative service of the 
Empire in India, in the Far East, in the public departments at 
home. Others enter the diplomatic service and the consular 
service. Perhaps an even larger number devote the whole or a 
part of their time to Parliament, to municipal work, or to some of 
the multifarious public activities which our social life encourages. 
Others become journalists — the free-lances of public life. What 
should the University do for the young men who come to her to 
be prepared for public life? 

In the first place, they may expect that she will sharpen their 
wits. That she can hardly fail to do, if they have any wits to 
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sharpen. Social intercourse, the play and fence of eager minds, 
debating societies, long talks in the late hours on all the mysteries 
of God and man , these form a stadium in which youth is trained 
to run, without knowing that it is being trained. Beyond this, 
almost any course of study affords a training for the mind. 
Mathematics afford one kind of training, the Natural Sciences 
another, the Classics a different one, the Law yet another; 
the difference in the value of these studies depends not so much 
on the amount of. mental training afforded as on the varying 
degree in which they illuminate the imagination, extend the 
field of thought, and provide a working basis for a sane concep- 
tion of life in the round. For the public man and the public 
servant the education given by the University should be wide, 
not desultory; solid, not abstract; it should not neglect the 
material world, but it should be principally concerned with 
humanity. Any knowledge that is incidentally acquired will be 
useful, but knowledge is not the object of education. On the 
other hand, thei'e are some accomplishments so useful to the 
public man that any education would be for him incomplete 
which did not deliberately aim at developing them. Chief among 
these accomplishments is the mastery of the written and the 
spoken word. 

I leave aside those preliminary studies which should be com- 
pleted at school. It would be a good thing for this country if 
no man were admitted to a University unless he could produce 
a leaving certificate, setting forth that he had pursued his studies 
at an efficient school for an approved period, and had followed 
prescribed courses and passed prescribed tests in English, history, 
geography, one foreign language, mathematics, and one experi- 
mental science. But we are a long way from such an ideal at 
present, and our Universities must be content to do their best with 
the material, not infrequently half-prepared, which the schools 
send to them. They should not devote themselves to making 
good the deficiences of secondary education. 

The education intended for our public men and servants should 
be solid, not abstract. I do not wish to depreciate mathematics, 
which have done more to enlarge the field of human knowledge 
than any other branch of science. But our public man must not lose 
touch, even for a moment, with human nature. If he imagines 
that men can be governed by a formula, indicated by a series of 
symbols, or explained in any adequate sense by numbers and 
figures, he must go wrong at once. Again, if he acquires the 
belief that reasoning is infallible, and that safe inductions as to 
human conduct can be drawn from the most carefully constructed 
premisses, he falls at once into another set of errors. The study 
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of matbeiuatics tends to create these fallacious attitudes of mind. 
The intellectual functions of statesmanship are understanding, 
imagination, sympathy, intuition, rather than ratiocination. A 
good grounding in mathematics strengthens the mind, but an 
exclusive attention to mathematics tends to create an unreal 
world in which reason reigns supreme. 

Similarly, the danger of the public servant is that he lives in 
a realm of written and printed papers, and he is apt to lose sight 
of the realities which those papers record. Mathematics encour- 
age this tendency ; the best education for civil servants would be 
that which supplied the most efficacious corrective. 

That corrective is not to be found in the natural sciences. 
Here we come into touch with realities ; but they are the realities 
of matter, not the realities of humanity, which are above all 
emotional and spiritual. The public man and the public servant 
should know enough about the physical sciences to know at what 
point he should invite the assistance of the expert. The 
champions of scientific education often speak as if the errors and 
inequities of public government and social systems were due to 
ignorance of scientific facts, methods, and laws. On the con- 
trary, no greater error can be made in approaching the study of 
human nature than to imagine that it can be explained by 
scientific analysis, apprehended by scientific observation, use- 
fully studied by scientific methods, or in any way brought within 
the four corners of a science. The study of science is useful 
to the public man or public servant by increasing the range of 
his information ; all knowledge, of whatever kind, will or may be 
useful to the public man ; but the study of the natural sciences 
does not in itself tend to develop the most valuable mental 
faculties, the most propitious attitude of mind. 

On the borderland between the natural sciences and the studies 
which are approached through literature lie the study of law and 
the study of philosophy. 

On the face of it, the study of law should be very useful to the 
public man and the public servant. And so much of legal educa- 
tion as win assist the student to understand, interpret, apply, 
and co-ordinate laws will be of great value to all public men and 
public servants. Such persons should not be in the presence of 
a lawyer as a layman before a specialist, an ignoramus before a 
pundit. But an education based exclusively or mainly on the 
study of law is not the best preparation for public life. The 
lawyer has also his errors of the cave. He also does not deal 
with human nature direct, but through the medium of rules, 
formulae, and principles. The lawyer in Parliament is apt to 
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lack something that the true statesman must have ; the lawyer 
in the public ofiBce is apt to lay too much stress on regulations 
and precedents, and forget that as a rule administration is 
essentially different from the interpretation of the law. The 
administrator is often at liberty to deal with the special case upon 
its merits ; the lawyer or the judge rarely or never. 

Philosophy is a very useful whetstone for youthful wits. 
Moreover, it tends to supply the universal view, the comprehen- 
sive outlook, which is necessary to fill out that ample and 
rounded intuition of the concrete multiplicity to which the states- 
man should aspire. Pursued too far, however, it is a danger. 
Some abstraction is necessary to correlate and co-ordinate our 
apprehensions of the concrete ; philosophy wedded to knowledge 
of the world, to knowledge of human nature, to experience, and 
to practical ability, is a great strength, as well as a great consola- 
tion ; it is, above all, useful in assisting to create that just sense 
of proportion between the obvious and the more remote but not 
less important elements of a problem which is needed for a wise, 
broad, and sane policy. But too much philosophy dulls our 
interest in the individual and the concrete ; it encourages the 
purblind arrogance of intellect ; and it is not w'ithout cause that 
we expect the philosopher to be an unpractical man. 

Political economy is a branch of philosophy. It is perhaps the 
most dangerous branch of philosophy. Too exclusively honoured, 
it induces that dull veneration of the material which is such a 
gloomy characteristic of our age. A light top-dressing of political 
economy stimulates the weeds and chokes the crops. It supplies 
the student w’ith false laws, misleading half-truths, and erroneous 
views of human nature, which will either disgust him with this 
so-called science, or blind his eyes to the truths of life, perhaps 
for ever. But a thorough and a critical study of abstract 
economics, corrected by a practical and intelligent observation of 
human nature and human affairs, gives to the independent mind 
a largeness and clearness of vision on the material side of man’s 
life which can hardly be acquired by any other way. Young men, 
however, are not fit to learn political economy ; a mature and inde- 
pendent mind and experience of affairs are needed as a corrective ; 
the young will get their education on this side best from the 
economic side of history, which should not, however, be divorced 
from all the other sides of history. 

And now we come to those studies which are approached 
through literature, the studies which are properly termed 
humane. Here, if anywhere, we shall find the studies most 
valuable in preparation for a public life, for there are only two 
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ways by which we can extend our knowledge of human nature, 
quicken our sympathies, and develop our intuitions. One is by 
intercourse with human beings of every sort, in their most inti- 
mate and actual relations and revelations ; the other is by litera- 
ture. The first the University may and does in some measure 
facilitate, though not by any fixed curriculum; the second it is 
the proper function of the University to throw wide open. 

The humane education which is the best preparation for public 
life embraces history, poetry, the drama, rhetoric, and, to some 
extent, law, politics, and philosophy. It should be intimately 
concerned with some countries other than our own. It should be 
wide, but systematic; it should be confined to the best, for time 
is limited, and the greatest writers are those who have the deepest 
insight into human nature. It should be attractive, and at the 
same time severe. It should fire enthusiasm and test endurance. 

History should be the main thread on which the pearls are 
strung. But the history should be approached in large measure 
through literary masterpieces. For instance, the Elizabethans 
should be approached through Shakespeare, the Puritans through 
Milton, the society of Louis XIV. through Moliere. We might 
well sacrifice some of the detail of historical fact which the 
students at our University at present acquire for the more real 
and solid knowledge that comes from a study of the literature. 
Original documents are very well, but they are best when they 
are masterpieces. 

The kind of history that I mean is not scientific. Scientific 
history is one of two things; either the systematic collection, 
verification, collation, and arrangement of historical data, or the 
attempt to deduce laws and principles from history as we know 
it. The first is not a task for youthful minds ; the second is a 
waste of time. The value of history to young minds is that it 
is experience at second-hand. A man of ye;irs and experience 
is wise and resourceful because no new set of circumstances can 
be wholly unfamiliar to him, because he has known all sorts of 
men and seen "many complications unravelled, because the 
instincts and intuitions of his mind have been trained by constant 
exercise. Through history and literature the young man can 
acquire vicarious experience ; he can live many lives, and 
commune with many souls. When he goes out into the world he 
will have to correct many impressions ; things will look different 
to him, but nothing will be altogether new. 

The young man should travel through the predestined succes- 
sion of the ages ; he should learn the measure of our debt to 
Athens and to Kome ; he should receive some clear conception 
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of the construction, the system, and the demolition of Imperial 
Rome. He should traverse the dark winter and the seed time 
of the Middle Ages, when the modern world was in germination. 
He should know how our modern Europe was framed, and when 
and how the Great Men lived and worked. All this should be 
laid before him in its broad organic unity till he feels European 
society and civilization as a single living whole. 

He should pass in like manner, but with somewhat closer 
inspection, through the history of our native islands. But his 
special study should be of certain periods in this and foreign 
countries when literary masterpieces were abundant. Athens 
in the time of Pericles and Plato ; Rome in the late Republic and 
the early Empire; Italy from Dante to Ariosto; England in the 
times of Chaucer, of Shakes^are, of Milton, of Swift, and 
Steele ; Prance from Louis XIV. to the Revolution. He cannot, 
of course, study all the periods that are worth studying from 
this aspect, but he might well study two foreign periods and two 
English periods. 

I deprecate from the point of view of education the separation 
of political, constitutional, economic, literary history. All these 
form One ; and the young student can claim to have won his 
tooting, to have done something to prepare himself for public life, 
when he begins to perceive these several elements as distinct but 
intermingling manifestations of the one informing spirit. To 
estimate the various pressures and reactions, to interpret the 
movements of tlte forces that are disclosed, to understand the 
unity in multiplicity, the multiplicity in unity, that is the gift 
of history ; and young men are well capable of receiving it. 

T have postulated but two main subjects of University educa- 
tion for public life : literature and history. But these include 
poetry, the drama, law, rhetoric, politics, and philosophy. In 
different periods some one or more of these will have greater or 
less importance ; but the texts on which our instruction is chiefly 
based will afford opportunities to illustrate and comment on each 
of these in turn ; and the texts should be chosen partly for this 
[lurpose. 

One more thing is necessary ; systematic education in language 
and in expression. It is much to be desired, and, indeed, 
probable, that many of our young men will come to the I niver- 
sity knowing two languages besides their own. But the scholarly 
pursuit of the accurate use and interpretation of words should not 
be Intermitted at the University. And this not only as affording 
the key to literature and history, but also for its own sake, Man 
has many instruments and engines ; but words are the most 
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powerful of all his tools. The public man must largely rely on 
the written and the spoken word. The public man should be 
capable of action ; and action, I think, cannot be directly taught 
at the University. But as a means to action he must be able to 
persuade. For persuasion no education is sufficient for his pur- 
poses which does not give him a thorough drilling in the use of 
words in his own language. And the study of foreign languages 
is one of the best ways of perfecting the knowledge and mastery of 
the mother-tongue. 

Now where, you may ask me, are we to find such a University 
course as you describe? Nowhere, of course; otherwise it would 
not have been worth while to set before you my ideals. I 
need only have pointed to the model, and said ; That is your 
exemplar. But there are certain approximations. 

The best history schools in England are good ; 1 am not going 
to enlarge upon their defects ; but they all lapse into the error of 
separating history into water-tight compartments, they none of 
them use literature sufficiently as an instrument of historical 
instruction, and, above all, they none of them enforce the 
scholarly study of language as an integral part of the training. 

The nearest approach to my ideal is in the great classical 
schools of our Universities. Some of them are better than 
others, but all are based on the scholarly study of language, all 
approach the study of history through the literary masterpieces, 
and all by this means in some measure bring into their scope 
poetry, the drama, law, rhetoric, politics, and philosophy. This 
system has been elaborated for four hundred years ; it is linked up 
with the schools ; and the Universities are secure in the knowledge 
that those w'ho follow the classical schools will not need to be 
taught the elements. It is the best system we have now ; but it 
does not follow that we could not have a better. The classical 
course itself might with advantage be linked up more closely with 
modern life. I do not myself see that it matters when you are 
studying history whether you study the history of the fifth 
century B.o. or the history of the twentieth century A.D., provided 
you study it in the right way, principally through the master- 
pieces. But as the study of modern times needs to be linked up 
with the past, so the study of ancient times needs to be brought 
into relation with the present. The young man who after taking 
a good classical school takes a good historical school, which he 
can do with his training in one year, gets, I should say, nearly 
as good an education as he need wish for. He will probably 
read English literature for himself. 

But the youth whose interests lie in modem languages and 
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literature has nothing so good accessible to him. If he takes a 
modem language course in honours he will find himself sucked up 
into philology and the antiquarian study of language ; the books he 
gets to read will not be for the most part masterpieces ; he will 
get little insight into the history and politics and manners of the 
countries whose languages he is learning. If he takes a historical 
school 'he will find that the language side is ignored ; if he knows 
languages he will get no help in perfecting his knowledge ; if 
he does not know any he will have to do without them. 

It is not my business to talk about secondary schools, but I must 
point out that there is a similar defect in present-day school educa- 
tion in modem subjects. The modem languages are taught, but 
the literature, the history, the law, the manners of the countries, 
•are not taught as they are taught on classical sides. Some day, 
perhaps, the teaching of modern languages in schools will be 
systematised on lines that improve upon the classical teaching; 
and a good sound all-round education will be provided based upon 
literature, history, and languages. 

Then perhaps one of o\ir modern Universities, or even perhaps 
one of our old Universities, will furnish tor students of modern 
things a general education in modern subjects and languages 
as good as is provided by Literae Humaniores at Oxford, or the 
tw'o parts of the Classical Tripos at Cambridge. It might even 
be better, in some ways. 


Stanley Leathes. 
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Discussion. 

Sir Isambaed Owen, M.D. (Bristol) : If we are to think clearly 
about the great question raised to-day of the relation of Uni- 
versities to professional and technical education, one of the 
first things to do is to rid our minds of a presumption which 
has seemed to weigh rather heavily upon university policy cf 
late years ; the apparent presumption that the main object of 
a University is to produce graduates, and that nothing is 
properly “University" education that cannot be fitted somehow 
into a curriculum qualifying for a degree. It is a presumption 
which has neither historical nor logical foundation. Historically 
the original meaning of a University degree was membership 
of a teaching corporation; and though, in its strict sense, the 
original meaning persisted for only a short period, the idea 
underlying it has always remained active in T^niversity life. 
Universities have always, more or less, felt that the qualification 
for a degree constituting membership of its body, though the 
degree need not necessarily involve admi.ssion to teaching as a 
profession, should nevertheless be the possession of that par- 
ticular kind of education which goes to the making of a Teacher ; 
and that a TTniver.sity graduate should be, if not a man actually 
qualified to teach others, at all events qualified to leach himself 
and to pursue the study of his chosen subject by himself in after 
years. In other words, that the curriculum he goes through 
should be a curriculum founded on such broad foundations and 
pursued with such depth and thoroughness that the student shall 
acquire not merely a body of information as to the facts of his 
subject, but a grasp of its underlying principles and of the methods 
by which knowledge of it can be advanced. 

But it is one thing to say that this is the kind of education 
proper for graduation ; quite another to say that it is the only kind 
of education or instruction which it is the function of a University 
to give. I do not regard it as the only function, or even the main 
function, of a university to provide graduation curricula or to 
produce fresh graduates. I would suggest for the consideration 
of this Congre.ss that it is within the duties of a Univer.sity to 
impart any kind or degree of knowledge or training that is of 
public utility and is not provided for by some other public means. 

My particular object in speaking to-day was not so much to 
travel over this wide ground, as to suggest for the deliberation 
of the Congress, in the light of the views I have ventured to 
outline, certain considerations arising out of the practice, common 
to us and to France, of treating a University degree, in a profes- 
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sional subject as being at once an academic distinction and a 
professional qualification. The practice, as carried out in both 
countries, appears to he to place certain difiGculties in the way 
of fulfilling the idea I have indicated as to the qualities of a 
genuine degree curriculum. Let us take, for example, the usual 
course of an English University in medicine. The final part of 
the curriculum and the final examination include, it is true, much 
matter which can be studied as based on broad foundations of 
preliminary knowledge, and which the student can hope to pursue 
both deeply and thoroughly. In every University he is examined 
both deeply and thoroughly in general pathology and in general 
medicine and surgery ; and so far the curriculum satisfies our 
fundamental criterion ; but, as the University degree is not merely 
an academic distinction, but a State qualification to practise 
medicine, neither the curriculum nor the examination can stop 
there. Both are obliged, and necessarily obliged, by the State 
to include a certain body of other knowledge which the student, 
in the time available for the work, cannot possibly hope to enter 
into either deeply or thoroughly: public health, for example, 
mental diseases, laryngology, toxicology, medical jurisprudence, 
and so fo.ih. Some rudimentary knowledge of those things is 
judged necessary in a medical practitioner, and as long as a 
degree is a qualification to practice, some rudimentary knowledge 
of them all must be included in the requirements for the degree. 
The number of such subsidiary subjects, of which a smattering 
only is possible, tends constantly to increase. They absorb much 
of the time which can be allotted to a degree examination ; and , 
which is more important, the superficiality with which they have 
to be treated has an inevitable tendency to reflect itself upon 
the teaching and examination in the more academic subjects. 
If the proportion of subsidiary subjects is large in Medicine, it 
is still larger in our Dental curricula, and, possibly, larger again 
in our attempts to force Agriculture into a degree-monld. And 
here an economic point arises. The requirements in such subjects, 
rudimentary as they are, are practically the same in all Univer- 
sities, the examinations might for all practical purposes be 
identical ; and yet each University is maintaining an elaborate 
and costly apparatus of examination, independently of its neigh- 
bours, to deal with them, in some cases even though a very 
limited number of students is involved. 

My suggestion, therefore, is that our Universities should as 
far as possible separate, in drawing their schemes of work in their 
professional faculties, the idea of a professional qualification from 
that of an academic degree in a professional subject, and should 
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regard the requirements for the one as standing on a somewhat 
different footing from those for the other. The former will be 
fairly uniform in all Universities, in the latter the individuality of 
a particular University may find scope for expression. As a com- 
mencement, in the Faculty of Medicine, let me suggest that the 
provincial Universities of England and Wales should arrange to 
unite their machinery of regulation and examination in such 
parts of the curriculum as are pursued for “ qualification ” purposes 
only. As a further development, joint examinations might also 
be held for “qualification” purposes only, in the main subjects 
of the curriculum as well, so that a complete joint diploma, 
qualifying its holder for practice, might be the first stage towards 
the attainment of a degree ; the degree itself being reserved as a 
mark of attainments of a higher, more thorough, and more truly 
academic character. The degree examination, being thus relieved 
of extraneous matter, might be more searching than is always 
possible at present, and at the same time more individualized, 
and, if needed, more specialized in individual cases ; placed, in 
short, more on the intellectual level of an honours examination 
in Arts or pure Science. 

I do not, of course, forget that the part of a preliminary 
qualifying examination and diploma in medicine is already to 
some extent 'filled by the examinations and diplomas of the 
Conjoint Board. The object of my suggestion is not to destroy 
the Conjoint Board, but to fulfil more thoroughly the aims with 
which it was established. I contemplate that if the Universities 
entertained my suggestion, the Conjoint Board would ere long 
come to take its place in the federation thus established ; a 
federation which I do not suggest should be eventually limited 
to any particular group of Universities. Starting from the group 
of English and Welsh Universities, in which it could most easily 
be originated, I contemplate its eventual extension to the whole 
of the United Kingdom, and even to the entire Empire, so that 
the long-desired end might be brought to pass, of a single common 
entrance to the profession of medicine. 

Professor Henry Louis, D.Sc. (Armstrong College, University 
of Durham) : In discussing this complicated subject I propose to 
approach it from the standpoint with which I am in more imme- 
diate touch, namely, that of the industrial or technological worker. 
Of course, I am not in the least degree insensible to the extreme 
value of a general University education to the man who intends to 
devote himself to technology, but this point has already been 
amply and eflSciently dealt with by Professor Smithells ; I there- 
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fore propose to confine myself to that particular asjiect of the 
subject to which I have referred, and to which preceding speakers 
have perhaps paid less attention. In general terms I am quite in 
accordance 'with the leading principles laid down by Professor 
Smithells in his excellent paper, and therefore', instead of 
attempting to discuss it, I prefer to attempt to supplement it in 
one or two particulars, "viewed more especially from the aspect 
that I have selected. 

Perhaps I ought to make it clear at the outset that I regard 
the University as an institution intended only for the training 
of men who are to occupy the higher positions in technological 
industries. Whilst laying down this proposition, I feel impelled 
to add that this type of training is by no means the only educa- 
tional need, perhaps not even the greatest educational need of 
our industries at the present day. Our industries want, and 
want badly, better training for their workmen, and, above all, 
for men of tlie class of foremen, the men who constitute the non- 
commissioned officers of our great industrial army. Urgent 
though the need for such training may be, I look upon its pro- 
vision as the duty of each particular industry, and not as one of 
the functions of a University. I do not wish to have it thought 
that the share of technological education, which I am thus 
assigning to the Universities, derogates in any way from the 
democratic spirit that ought to characterise them ; nowadays 
there is assuredly no deficiency of scholarships and other similar 
forms of pecuniary assistance, and there are ample avenues 
leading from the primary schools to the Universities for any lad, 
however humble his origin, provided only that he possesses the 
necessary mental qualifications to enable him to follow that road. 

A point which was barely touched upon by Professor Smithells 
is one which strikes me as amongst the most important of the 
many that require consideration. I refer to the very serious 
question, why the technical industries do not themselves rate 
more highly than they do the college-trained man. The fact is 
quite undeniable that in this country there are still to be found 
to-day employers who openly express their preference for the 
so-called practically trained man over the man with University 
training. This is, no doubt, an unpleasant fact, but like most 
unpleasant facts it is one which ought to be faced squarely. I 
think it particularly relevant to bring this problem before the 
present Congress, because this fact, as far as my experience goes, 
is true only of Great Britain. Strangely enough, in all foreign 
countries, and more particularly in our Colonies, quite the reverse 
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is the case, the college-trained technologist finding a ready 
acceptance in all branches of industry. I can find nothing either 
in our industrial conditions or our methods of University training 
to account for this startling difference, and I sincerely hope that 
some of our colleagues from overseas may give us the benefit of 
their advice and experience, and explain to us in what respect we 
in this country fall short of the end which they appear to have 
attained. It is obviously a matter of the utmost importance to 
us to determine the cause of this attitude on the part of British 
employers, and if possible to remove the cause. It has often 
been suggested, and Professor Smithells, too, hints at the sugges- 
tion, that one reason may be found in the fact that employers 
having often themselves no such technical college training, may 
be somewhat insensible of its importance. As one result of the 
changes which we find in the modern industrial world, the old 
type of employer, usually himself a technical man, has been very 
largely replaced by Boards of Directors, composed of shrewd, 
capable men of business, but often devoid of special technical 
knowledge ; it is quite conceivable that by such men the import- 
ance of a sound scientific training in the principles of technology 
may be overlooked or misinterpreted, 

I do not, however, myself think that this is by any means one 
of the principal reasons for the fact that I have pointed out. I 
consider that one of the most important factors is that until 
quite recently in this country the apprenticeship system was the 
only means of entrance into our technical professions, and I fear 
that there are still to-day too many engineers who are obsessed 
with this apprenticeship fetish, and who cannot bring themselves 
to believe that there can be other modes of education tor an 
engineering profession than that under which they were them- 
selves trained. 

Another, and perhaps even stronger, reason may be found in 
the fact that we in this country were very late in recognising 
the importance of technical education. It was only when our 
industrial supremacy was severely threatened by competition from 
other sides that we awoke — or perhaps I should say we were 
rudely awakened — ^to the need for technical education. We were 
then at once confronted by the want of properly qualified teachers. 
The few technical experts, who had received a sufficiently wide 
scientific education, were far too well engaged in their own pro- 
fessional work to think of abandoning it for teaching, and the 
teaching of technology was thus perforce relegated to the pure 
scientist ; thus it was that in earlier days we saw metallurgy 
taught by the chemist, mining by the geologist, and engineering 
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by the mathematician. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that I 
in no way undervalue the importance of these pure sciences as 
the absolutely indispensable basis of technological training, nor 
do I suggest for one moment that such sciences should be taught 
by anyone other than the highly-trained pure scientist I do, 
however, assert emphatically that the pure scientist is, by natural 
bent as well as by training, quite unfitted to teach technology. 
The natural result of the old order of things was, of course, that 
when the practical man saw that the teacher, who was set up to 
train the future manager, was not himself capable of filling a 
foreman’s job, he became suspicious of the value of the training 
given under such auspices, and mistrustful of the efficiency of the 
pupils thus trained, and it must in justice be admitted that he 
could at times point to examples that justified his mistrusf. The 
position has now altered for the better, and technical professor- 
ships are for the most part now filled by men who have practised 
their professions for a considerable number of years before being 
called upon to teach them. 

Though its cause is thus being steadily removed, the old mis- 
trust still survives, because prejudices are proverbially hard to 
kill. It is only by steady perseverance in this same line, where 
technological appointments are concerned, that a more complete 
understanding between the Universities and the industries can 
be hoped for. I imagine that the Universities may experience 
some little difficulty in persisting in this course, because the 
methods to be followed in selecting a technological professor 
diverge so widely from the old-established principles which have 
given such admirable results in both arts and sciences. There is 
an obvious natural process of evolution by which the capable 
student becomes the Demonstrator, Lecturer, and in due course 
of time, Professor in the subject to which he has devoted himself. 
I can conceive of no better or more thorough method for the 
training of professors in pure science subjects, but it must be 
emphasised that this same routine is worse than worthless when 
applied to technological subjects. In all these it is indispensable 
that the student should pass from college to practical work, and 
only after years of such work, and only after having mastered his 
profession by assiduous practice, should he be allowed to come 
back to the University to teach that professional work which he 
has successfully practised. 

There may be yet another cause which may well contribute 
somewhat to this same poor estimate in which the practical 
technologist sometimes holds the college-trained youth. I refer 
to the existence in some Universities — not in many, I am glad 
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to say — of College workshops. I am using this word in contra* 
distinction to such College Laboratories as Engineering and 
Metallurgical Laboratories, which fulfil a function of the utmost 
importance in technological training. I mean what I am tempted 
to describe as “toy works,” in which the student is taught to 
do the actual manual work of the trade. No doubt in some cases 
such works have bean erected by way of reaction against the 
purely theoretical training to which I referred a few months ago, 
but I am afraid that in other cases they have been established 
rather with the desire of “playing to the gallery ” and of impress- 
ing the public. The general public is very much like the small 
boy in the well-known story, and “wants to see wheels go round,” 
and the fond mother or anxious father who comes to a college, 
and is proudly shown, say, an engine which has been actually 
made by the students of that college, goes away fully persuaded 
that the engineering education provided in such a college must 
be of a thoroughly practical character. The expert engineer, 
however, knows better; he sees that parts which ought to be 
round, are not round ; that parts which ought to be square are 
not square ; that pieces which ought to fit , are slack ; the pieces 
which ought to work easily, jam ; and, in a word, that the whole 
thing is an unworkmanlike job ; then when be goes a step further, 
and inquires into the thing that really matters, and finds out how 
much this poor specimen of an engine has cost to build, he is 
horrified at the bill submitted to him, and he discovers that the 
student has not only been acquiring habits of slipshod workman- 
ship which it will take some years of shop- work to eradicate, but 
has been brought up with a hopelessly false view of the economics 
of engineering, which may seriously injure his whole future 
career. Of course, it cannot be expected that the student would 
understand that the methods of work which have been taught 
him in college are precisely the methods which would ruin any 
industry in the country if carried out in every-day practice. 

The essential condition of a sound University training in 
technology is that the student should leave the institution with 
nothing to unlearn, and this can only be attained by acting 
steadfastly oq the proposition that the proper sphere for the 
college is the teaching of principles and not of practice. By 
working on these lines I am convinced that a training in 
technology forms as excellent a form of mental training as can 
be got by any other branch of education. A thorough training 
in technological principles, based upon the co-ordination and 
application of the fundamental sciencee, provides a systematic 
progressive educational course, which develops to the utmost the 
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thinking and reasoning powers of the student, and is in this 
respect no whit inferior to a similar course of study in abstract 
arts or sciences, despite the fact that its ultimate object is strictly 
utilitarian. 

If I might summarize my views on this subject in a sentence, 
it is that it is the duty of the modern technical University to 
teach technological principles, but to teach them by men who are 
masters of the practice. 

I do not propose to refer to post-graduate courses or to research 
work, because here again technical education differs widely from 
the other branches. As was pointed out by several speakers 
yesterday, in arts and in pure sciences the value of a post-graduate 
college course can hardly be over-rated, but in technology the 
proper place for a post-graduate course is at the works, in the 
mines, in the shipyard, or in front of the smelting furnace. I 
hold that once he has taken his degree, the technical student 
cannot get too soon into touch with the realities of his work. 
His college career is only the commencement of his professional 
training, and the best college course is that which fits him most 
fully to benefit by his subsequent practical experience, but it 
cannot be too often or too strongly laid down that college training 
alone never can make a complete technologist, and is, indeed, not 
intended to. In the same way as regards research, I hold 
strongly that no student can be fitted to undertake technological 
research until he has had a good many years of practical experi- 
ence in his profession. I hold that it would be to the benefit of 
industries to make more thorough provision for the carrying on 
of technical researches by University professors, but I would 
emphatically discourage all attempts at so-called research under- 
taken by technological students. 

I have laid stress mainly upon the points that I look upon as 
essential, if our Universities are to render the most highly 
efficient services to our industries, by providing the technical 
education best adapted to the needs of the latter. I should like 
to conclude by pointing out that all the obligations do not lie on 
the side of the Universities; it is undoubtedly the duty of the 
Universities to assist in the development of our industries, but it 
must not be forgotten that the industries owe as least as great a 
duty to the Universities. Not only should the industries give 
the Universities a more liberal measure of material support than 
they have done hitherto, but, above all, they should strive to 
bring about a closer relation between themselves and the Univer- 
sities, and should see to it that they make the road easy for the 
college-trained man to enter the industries under conditions 
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which give a due measure of value to the education he has 
received. Unless the industries co-operate cordially with the 
Universities in this direction, a great deal of our labour will 
necessarily be wasted. 

Mr. R. Blair, M.A. (London County Council) ; As the officer of 
a local education authority, and not as a professor of the Univer- 
sity, I may be allowed to approach this question from a different 
point of view. The point of view to which I would like to direct 
the attention of the Congress for a few moments is that of the 
student. You have heard a good deal this morning about the 
education to be provided, but the student may look at the question 
from a different standpoint. He does not go to the University to 
get his mind trained. I spent four years at a University and I 
believe I never heard the phrase. Students go to the University, 
the majority at all events , in order to be put in the way of earning 
a living, and I should like to speak on behalf of those students who 
are not usually in the minds of speakers. They refer to the 
students who belong to the families of the fairly well-to-do. I 
do not want to speak so much on their behalf as on that of 
the student who finds his way to the University with the assist- 
ance of the local education authorities. During the last few years 
young men and young women in increasing numbers have been 
going to the University with that assistance. Such young men and 
young women have plenty of brains, but a considerable profxir- 
tion are lacking in physique ; and there is one other general 
characteristic, they hesitate to mingle among their fellows, they 
fear they are not able to hold their own with those who come 
from better-class homes. Now I do not want to talk about what 
philosophy, mathematics, history, or English literature can do for 
such students as these. You heard this morning of the assump- 
tion that the University is a place for the formation of character — 
I want to know whether the Universities can form their character, 
because that is the mission they have towards them , that is what 
they go to the University for. Can the playing fields of the 
Universities, can the debating Societies of the Universities teach 
these young men and women that they can hold their own in the 
playing fields and debating societies as they do in the class rooms ? 
because if the playing fields and if the debating societies can do 
that for them, then they have taught them that they have some- 
thing more than wit : they have taught them that they have 
character and power, which will enable them to hold their own, 
whether it is in the workshop or in the public service or in the 
field of agriculture. 
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The second point which I would like to urge on behalf of the 
same students is this : they are not sufficiently well-informed as to 
what the Universities can do for them. It is exceedingly difficult 
for such students to choose a University with wisdom, and those of 
us who would assist them also find that our knowledge is re- 
stricted ; and I want to know whether the Universities as a whole 
could not do something for us in the way of telling such students 
what they do, what each University does, in specialized work. 
Now 1 know that that is open to considerable danger. It would 
not do for the Universities to be advertising their wares, to be 
touting for students. At the same time, it would be useful if this 
little pamphlet which has been placed in our hands this morning 
were so enlarged that the student could find out, if he wanted to be 
a mining engineer, which would be the best University for him. 
If he wanted to study, say, the chemistry of fuel, if he wanted to 
go into business, into the commercial service, the student ought 
to have some information, and those who assist him in making 
the selection ought to have some information which would enable 
him at the beginning of his career to make the very best choice. 

The third point which I want to make is this : something more 
must still be done for such a student at the close of his career. 
He comes from a family whose knowledge of the world, whose 
influence in the world, and whose experience is extremely 
limited, in some cases is nothing at all, and that student when 
he has closed his University course wants to enter the career for 
which he went to the University, and he wants help there ; he 
wants help such as is given by the appointments boards. There 
are not enough appointments boards, and where they exist their 
activities are not wide enough or great enough. It is not sufficient 
to tell the student that there are posts here and posts there, 
of this salary and that salary. The post may be offered in the 
home Civil Service, in the Indian Civil Service, in the service of 
the Egyptian or Soudan Government ; the post may be offered in 
one of our Colonies, in the Federated States of Malay, or in 
Ceylon. What does the student know about India, or about the 
Federated Malay States, or about Ceylon? The salary may seem 
to him extremely good ; somebody ought to put him in the way 
of knowing how he has to live there, of the clubs which he will 
have to join, and of the society in which he has to move, if be is 
to have any influence. All this diminishes very largely the 
salary which is offered to him. It seems to me that it would be 
a good thing if the Universities at home were to join together 
in forming some common Bureau, a Bureau which would collect 
information and distribute this information to the various Uni- 
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versities, so that it should be distributed by them to students and 
to appointment boards. By way of illustration, it might be 
useful for the University to look round and see what is done by 
certain professional bodies. One of the ideas that was submitted 
here this morning, I think by Professor Smithells, was that 
there should be an advisory committee of the University, made up 
partly of those engaged in University work, and partly of those 
engaged in business or some industry. Such is the formation of 
the Board of the Institute of Chemistry. It is a mixed board, 
mixed in the sense of comprising men engaged in teaching and 
men engaged in industry. In that way there is brought to bear 
on the standard of training and the character of the examination 
the influence of those who are engaged in work. But further, 
the Institute does a great deal for its fellows in bringing before 
them information of the character I have referred to this morning. 
In dealing with such subjects it would be wise if all those wide and 
varied sources of information could be collected for the advantage 
of the student. 

Professor Conway, Litt.D. (Manchester) : After the weighty 
and inspiring words with which our proceedings were opened this 
morning, and after the brilliant, if somewhat sweeping, remarks 
of Mr. Stanley Leathes, it might seem superfluous for anyone 
else to speak, even for a few minutes, on what I may perhaps 
call “the side of the angels.” But I venture to think that in 
this gathering of Universities there are some things which may 
seem almost commonplace to those whose work has been connected 
only with the older academic institutions, which have, neverthe- 
less, been invested with new meaning by the experience of the 
younger Universities. I should like, if I may be allowed to 
say a word or two about the place which Classical studies ought 
to occupy in the training for public life in this Empire. Some 
of us, perhaps, find “Imperial thinking” in itself a rather 
difficult task ; but if, as our Chairman yesterday bade us believe, 
it means thinking not so much about the privileges of the 
Empire as about what Kipling called “the white man’s burden” 
— what I would rather call “the wise man’s burden ” — the burden 
of the thousand new problems of society and government which 
confront ua in the politics of every part of the civilized world, then 
there is no topic, surely, which could better represent the objects 
with which this Congress has assembled. And if we are to meet 
this demand wisely and capably, then I venture to plead that 
the humane studies, humanely treated, are an element of life 
which no University can afford to neglect. My Lord, there is 
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no fear that the great University over which you preside will 
ever forget its duty in that respect ; but those of us who have in 
a sense gone out from the older Universities into a world where 
every study has to stand on its own footing, has to justify its 
existence in competition with other subjects by the profit and 
the interest which it brings to the students who pursue it, feel 
that our experience does bear very directly on this point. 
We may grant at once that there is a certain danger of the older 
subjects being overlooked and crowded out by the immediate 
needs of an industrial age. But may I say that there are needs for 
public life — and by public life I mean not simply the life of what 
is sometimes called the governing class, of the kind of man whom 
Mr. Leathes has to choose and send out, but the life in which 
every member of the community nowadays may have to share, 
from the leader of the House of Commons down to the working- 
man member of some municipal body — there are needs which 
the humane studies can supply, and for which it is very difficult 
to find preparation in the same proportion anywhere else. “It 
is a difficult thing for a popular government to manage an 
empire ” ; that is an exceedingly ancient discovery ; but it is 
one with which our own experience of every day brings us face 
to face. Now there are one or two qualities, there is one quality 
above all, which men must have if they are to deal well with 
men — they must have sympathy. Those of us whose privilege 
it is to teach young men and young women to understand the 
great writers who belong to all time, know that the study does do 
something to increase their power of sympathizing with different 
classes and different conditions of men. By reading these great 
writers, the students’ sympathies are widened, first, because 
they come in contact with ideals which are totally different from 
the ideals of the community in which they live. To take ex- 
amples almost at random ; men brought up in the black manufac- 
turing towns of Northern England, full though they are of intellec- 
tual zeal, full of philanthropic endeavour, are startled, and startled 
for their good, when they come face to face with the fundamental 
belief of ancient Greece that nothing can possibly be good which 
is not also beautiful. And perhaps it is also a little startling for 
modern readers to come into contact with Horace’s belief that 
it is a disgraceful thing for a man to accept quarter in battle. 
Now it is clear that an intelligent appreciation of different ideals 
helps men to hold intercourse with those who have been brought 
up in traditions different from their own. They gain sympathy 
also because the whole picture and framework and story of the 
ancient life to which they are introduced is remote from their 
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own. May I say, partly in answer to the interesting appeal 
made by the last speaker, that though Classical study has for 
historical reasons long been regarded in this country as the 
privilege ''of the governing and wealthy class, yet no one who 
has not taken part in the hterazy teaching of the younger Univer- 
sities can realise how true it is that classical study is the romance 
of the poor student. It is a quite wonderful experience to 
discover how studies which many men continue at Oxford or 
Cambridge only because they have begun them at school come 
with a burst of revelation of a totally new and more beautiful 
side of humanity to those whose daily life in some great centre 
of population is conditioned by the concrete and bitter realities 
which some would have us make the chief field of education. 
The enormous difference between ancient life and modern life 
is in itself startling. It tends to arouse those elements in 
character and outlook without which no education will be of much 
value for any student, the sense of reverence for humanity and 
the enthusiasm for wider knowledge, and the power to transcend 
the immediate horizon of one’s work. And is there any power 
which will make men or women better servants of their genera- 
tion? Finally, classical studies give men sympathy by bringing 
them into touch with great individual minds. It is not merely that 
they study the history of different periods ; they study that history 
through the channel of great minds — minds full of the instinct 
of humanity, full of sympathy and pity for the mysterious limits 
of our mortal condition. Saint Augustine repeats, with a certain 
pride, more than once, that he could not read the story of Dido 
‘without weeping ; and it was not for nothing that this great bishop 
and administrator had in his youth learned from Vergil to sym- 
pathise with the sorrow of a pagan queen. 

Let me bring these considerations to a practical end by pleading 
that in all our Universities abundant opportunity should be given 
to students to begin Greek, even if they have learnt none at 
school. It is certain that less richly endowed schools in old com- 
munities and the great bulk of local schools in new communities 
will be able only with difiBculty and by degrees to make room for 
Greek in their curricula. But it has been shown again and again 
that students who have been thoroughly grounded in Latin can 
acquire Greek with ease and speed, and can reach a high Honours 
standard in three and a half years from the time they first began 
its alphabet. Let me plead, too, that the governors of popular 
secondary schools should not be content to say, “Oh, these boys 
and girls are of humble origin ; there is little need to provide 
any Latin for them. Let it be taught, if at all, only two or three 
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hours a week by anyone we happen to be able to find — perhaps 
some teacher who has the lowest stipend on the staff — the subject 
does not really concern our scholars at all.” This is the attitude 
against which all believers in education, all friends of free govern- 
ment, and all lovers of the great ancient authors are alike bound 
to make the strongest protest. See to it that in all your Univer- 
sities and your popular education you do something, not to build 
higher, but to break down, the dangerous walls of class-ignorance, 
and of the class-prejudice that is always linked with that ignor- 
ance, and you will have done something worth doing for this 
Empire and for mankind. 

The Hon. Theodore Fink (Melbourne) : Speaking as representa- 
tive of an Australian University, I would very much like to say 
how fully we realize the value of the great spirit and traditions 
animating the older Universities. I speak not merely of Oxford 
and Cambridge, but of the Scottish Universities, and, I may add, 
the University of Dublin as well. The men who in the earliest 
days of our existence founded the Universities of Sydney and 
Melbourne, were men whose culture — and it was not small — was 
acquired in those ancient seats of learning, and the first pro- 
fessors were men not without distinction from the Universities 
of the three Kingdoms. Up to the present time nearly all the 
occupants of our chairs have been trained in those very Univer- 
sities. The ideal was, and has been, that the University should 
be a seat of learning and the fount of culture in the community, 
that knowledge in every department should be pursued for its 
own sake, and that its bounds should be extended by teachers 
and students, and above all, that University training and the 
University atmosphere should be one in which all that is best in 
personal character should develop and mature. That is really 
what is aimed at by University education on liberal lines. 

All must realize, of course, that without or apart from sucll a 
training, and without such a spirit underlying it, all technical 
and scientific courses, even if pursued to the end, would not be 
complete. They would, and unfortunately often do, stop short 
of producing anything like a complete citizen. It is the ideal 
cherished by ancient seats of learning, and it is the task of those 
who have profited by them to remind us of this — and in the new 
institutions in Australia this is borne in mind. Unfortunately, 
we cannot always develop the many studies making for full 
culture as fully as we desire. Means are limited, and the demands 
for the extension of staffs and equipment in connection with new 
and growing scientific departments greatly compete with the 
claims of these studies. Still, their claims are recogni=ed, and 
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their importance in the improvement of our citizenship is more 
and more recognised. 

As to the relation of Universities to technical and professional 
education, this question is absolutely settled by the necessities of 
the case in nevr communities, such as that served by the Univer- 
sity which I represent. A University there should not be merely 
a seat of learning and research. Of necessity, in our circum- 
stances, it must be a seat of the highest and best teaching for 
every department of technical and professional life, whether it 
be law or philosophy (which apparently are among the subjects 
that, according to Mr. Leathes, unfit people for public life) or 
medicine, veterinary science, education, or the various branches 
of engineering. It is interesting to hear Mr, Leathes referring 
to so many time-honoured subjects of study, pursued for genera- 
tions at every seat of learning, as by him officially ascertained to 
be useless, and without thanking them even for their provisional 
services, dismissing them with the curtest of acknowledgments. 
But apart from that. Professor Smithells’ paper shows that a 
student has not only to get his technical requirements, his 
academic and scientific knowledge, but, as far as the scientific 
principles are concerned, that they can most efficiently and most 
thoroughly be acquired within the walls of Universities. As far 
as many new countries are concerned, they can as a rule be fully 
acquired nowhere else. A new country cannot duplicate the best 
teaching staff required, cannot alw'ays afford to have teachers of 
the highest eminence and capacity both in its Universities and its 
technical schools. Of course, I should not omit to mention that 
we have good and progressive technical schools which, short of 
University degree standards, have done, and are increasingly 
doing, a large amount of really good and effective work, and are 
turning out in our State and others men who achieve good pro- 
gressive work in mining, engineering, agriculture, and many 
other departments. They are being correlated with our Univer- 
sities. But we have not enough good men in every department 
of science ; we cannot afford two such men in each department. 
We are very lucky if we get one man of leadership and eminence 
in his department of science to tackle the vast problems which 
new lands and new conditions present. And as to the students, 
the best engineer would not be contented with a diploma. An 
engineer must have a degree that represents the higher rank of 
University study, and not the lower. Even if the lower had a 
business value, the University should encourage only the higher 
standard, and not the second-rate one. 

I would like to say here, too, that the best training for men 
who are to direct the development of a new country like the 
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unpeopled parts of our island oontinent, or its northern territory, 
is not a purely technical or utilitarian training. No one is likely 
to succeed who has not courage, and above all, imagination. 
This is a quality that has not been absent in the great phases 
of bridge-building, pioneering, making railways across the great 
waste spaces of new lands, and appreciating the potentialities of 
unsettled and undeveloped regions. And by reason of this the 
great technical and scientific professions which so greatly aid the 
development of a new country are not without their poetic 
interests. I know culture and character can be attained in many 
ways, and by many paths and influences, but all technical 
excellence should be attained in their atmosjihere. After all, a 
livelihood is not a life. 

As regards the education of young men for public life and public 
service as discussed by Mr. Leathes, this is a complicated 
question. We get our public servants wherever we can, and 
there is an increasing tendency to demand, apart from the official 
qualifications required by Government, professional or academic 
attainments. In every branch of the public service throughout 
the Commonwealth of Australia we find men occupying the 
highest posts of administration without a University degree. 
But there is no royal road to the making of a successful adminis- 
trator or his lieutenants. Throughout Australia we have had 
many high posts of administration filled most efficiently by men 
without any University training at all. Each year, of course, 
Universities and seats of learning are making their influence felt 
more and more. For instance. Professor Gilruth, the professor 
of veterinary science at Melbourne, has just been appointed 
administrator of half a continent, the Northern Territory. He 
will have problems of government, of science, and administra- 
tion, and require, as he possesses, knowledge of human nature and 
ability to rule men. His qualities were such as stamped him as a 
capable administrator. He has taken with him from our Uni- 
versity for a year Professor Spencer, a Fellow of the Boyal 
Society, a distinguished Oxford man, who with him and other 
scientific colleagues will investigate the oonditions under which 
a white civilization can grow up and occupy that territory. 

You cannot reduce the training of high public servants to a 
formula. Something must be left to human nature. Personality, 
that great quality, may even escape the set requirements of the 
most carefully designed public service regulations. Even these 
may not be able to smother or obscure the best qualities necessary 
for success. And if too much is claimed for academic training, 
the respect of the people for those who make it will be weakened, 
and University influence thereby lessened. 
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Paper. 

One of the principal difficulties in effecting exchanges arises from 
the alternation of the seasons in the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres. In Australia lectures commence about March 15th, and 
terminate in October. The annual examinations usually take 
place in November and December. This is the arrangement in 
the Melbourne University, and I believe it holds good in the 
main in the other Australian Universities. The seasonal difficulty 
obviously applies also to South Africa, and must, therefore, be 
considered in the contemplation of any transfer of officers from the 
northern to the southern hemisphere, cr vice-vers&. However, 
it is to be hoped that the exchanges will not only be effected 
between Great Britain and the Dominions, but also between the 
various Dominions themselves. The time occupied in transit 
between Australia and Great Britain in the following plans has 
usually been assumed to be about thirty-one days. This has been 
done for convenience of comparison in the tables. Esther more 
time may be taken, but the necessary adjustments will always 
be easy to make. 

The following plans are suggested : — 


Plan No. 1. 


English Professor 

Leaves England June 30, 
1912, 

Arrives Australia August 1, 

1912. 

Leaves Australia November 1, 

1913. 

Arrives England January 1, 

1914. 


Australian Professor 

Leaves .Australia August 1, 
1912, 

Arrives England September 1, 
1912. 

Leaves England January 1, 
1914, 

Arrives Austlalia February 1, 
1914. 


The total duration of absence of the English Professor would 
be seventeen months ; the Australian Professor eighteen months. 
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It will be seen that a locum tenens may be required in Aus- 
tralia from August to November, 1912, and a locum tenens might 
be required in Great Britain for the short period at the end of 
1913. By this plan the English Professor would deliver one 
year’s lectures and conduct the annual examinations in 1913, and 
could by arrangement and the appointment of a locum tenens 
have a large amount of time to himself from August, 1912, to 
February, 1913. 

The Australian Professor would deliver one year’s lectures in 
Great Britain, and would have the long vacation in Great Britain 
in 1913 at his disposal, and one month of the long vacation of 

1912. He could further have the period of October, November, 
and December of 1913 at his disposal if a locum tenens were 
appointed. 


Plan No. 2. 


English Professor 

Leaves England December 1, 

1912, 

Arrives Australia January 1, 

1913. 

Leaves Australia December 1, 

1913, 

Arrives England January 1, 

1914. 


Australian Professor 

Leaves Australia November 1, 

1912, 

Arrives England December 1, 

1913, 

Leaves England January 1, 

1914, 

Arrives Australia February 1 , 

1914. 


The English Professor would be absent thirteen months and 
the Australian Professor absent fourteen months. No locum 
tenens would be required, except for examination purposes. 

By this plan the English Professor in Australia would deliver 
one year’s lectures without interruption, and would, in addition, 
have at his disposal the greater part of the long vacation of 1913. 
The Australian Professor in England would deliver one year’s 
lectures, but the lectures would be broken by the English long 
vacation. 
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Plan No. 3. 


English Professor 

Leaves England July 1, 
1912, 

Arrives Australia August 1, 

1912. 

Leaves Australia September 1, 

1913, 

Arrives England October 1, 
1913. 


Australian Professor 

Leaves Australia August 1, 
1912, 

Arrives England September 1, 

1912. 

Leaves England August, 1913, 

Arrives Australia September, 

1913. 


The English Professor would be absent fourteen months, and 
the Australian Professor thirteen months ; no locum tenens 
would be required. 

By this arrangement the Australian Professor in England 
would deliver one year’s lectures and would have a portion of 
two English long vacations at his disposal. The English Professor 
in Australia would deliver one year’s lectures broken by the long 
vacation. 

I do not doubt that many other arrangements could be devised, 
but these statements will, I think, serve sufficiently to indicate 
in general the manner in which an exchange can be effected if 
officers really desire it. From the point of view of season there 
is no real difficulty. 


Finance. 

In the Australian Universities there are Professors, Assistant 
Professors, Lecturers, and Demonstrators. 

The salary of the Professors is usually £900 per annum ; the 
salary of the Assistant Professors is £600 per annum ; and the 
salary of the Lecturers and Demonstrators £400 per annum. 

The contemplated exchange should apply to all these officers, 
and the method of financing the exchange becomes, of course, a 
matter of consideration. 

It may be necessary to make some small deduction for the 
remuneration of a locum tenens in the first plan, or for examiners 
in the second plan; but inexpensive adjustment could be made, 
and such expense never need be heavy. The simplest way to deal 
with the matter would be for each University to continue to pay 
the salary of its officer, even when he was doing the work in 
another University. 

The alternative plan would be that the exchanging Professors 
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should pool their salaries and divide them equally or on some 
plans mutually agreed upon There is the further possibility 
that either University might, for special purposes, be able to 
supplement the exchange by a gift of the travelling expenses 
I do not think, hoivever, that such a condition could be rehed 
upon, or that it is desirable to urge it 

At present all Professors or officers of the 4ustralian Universi- 
ties are encouraged to visit other parts of the world, and are given 
leave of absence periodically In Sydney University the practice 
IS to allow one year m seven, if desired In the Melbourne 
University there is no fixed term It is varied, from once in fi\e 
years to very much longer periods It is, however, recognised 
as a general principle that such visits are of great benefit to the 
officer himself and to the University, and that within reasonable 
limits they are to be encouraged But the University makes a 
practice of paying only one-half the salary during the absence, 
the other half being retained for the expense of a substitute 
There is a great difference between the visit paid to Europe 
or America on these terms, and the visit paid as a matter of 
exchange when heavy obligations and responsioilities would fall 
on the visiting officer It is, therefore, not likely that such 
exchanges will be very frequent as between men of professorial 
rank, but one can never tell They may, however, be much 
more frequent between Assistant Professors and Lecturers and 
Demonstrators 

It is not possible to speak definitely with regard to any parti- 
cular exchange but it is perfectly certain that the attitude of 
the Australian Universities will be one of complete sympathy 
with any reasonable proposal 

As a preliminary to this Congress, the representatives of all 
the Australian Universities met m Sydney in 1911, in order that 
their views might obtain some sort of uniformity and coherence 
before being presented to the British Congress There was 
absolute unanimity respecting the value of such changes, and 
every inclination to forward the movement in every way possible 
I have found the same general attitude prevailing amongst the 
members of the staffs of Canadian Universities with whom I have 
had the opportunity of discussing the matter 

Exchange Bureau. 

One of the most useful steps which could be taken to effect free 
interchange would be the arrangement of a central exchange 
bureau, say at the University of London— its proper place To 
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the ofiSoer in charge of this bureau any member of any University 
stafF could write expressing his desire to exchange, and forward- 
ing the necessary particulars. Such information could be com- 
municated to the Universities of the Empire, copies of the register 
being periodically forwarded. As soon as two officers had ex- 
pressed mutual willingness to exchange, the governing bodies of 
the respective Universities could be approached and the necessary 
business arrangements made. 


Advantages. 

It will be quite clear to men of science that Australasia offers 
great advantages to those who wish to study zoology in its various 
forms, geology, climatology, and particularly to those who wish 
to study economics and political science ; for in matters of 
industrial legislation it is clear that Australia is some fifteen 
years ahead or behind the rest of the world, according to the point 
of view, and consequently well worthy of careful examination 
by the trained economist. Its isolation has caused a much more 
rapid march of events than is likely to occur in older countries. 
It is not remarkable then that we have had visits from American 
or German Professors, some of whom are making the most 
elaborate and thorough examination of the phenomena which 
have become obvious. Yet I do not recollect in Victoria a single 
instance of an Englishman of professorial rank who has tried to 
do this work in the same thorough-going fashion, although, 
curiously enough. Great Britain seems to be the country of 
countries most likely to go the Australian economic road, and 
that speedily. 

The plan of Cecil Rhodes, making it possible for Colonial, 
American, and other students to visit Oxford, was a fine concep- 
tion, but as far as Australia is concerned it was somewhat un- 
necessary. There is never any difficulty in getting Australians 
to visit the Mother Country ; the difficulty is entirely in the other 
direction, in persuading those who will become responsible for 
the control of a vast tropical and temjrerate Empire to make 
themselves familiar with its constituent parts. 

By the exchange of Professors, keen observers, men of scientific 
habit would quickly assimilate the thought and life of the country, 
and would return to their own University well informed and of 
far greater value than travelled junior students. The lesson 
most surely learnt by watching human events is the extraordinary 
service and influence that can be rendered by one trained, 
energetic, and determined man. Such an exchange of Professors, 
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even if the numbers were limited, might do more to promote a 
sane and healthy Imperialism than any other single administra- 
tive act. 

Throughout the foregoing I have spoken as an Australian, 
but what I have been saying applies equally to South Africa. 
As, however, I have no intimate knowledge of South Africa, a 
special reference to the problem from the South African point 
of view will, no doubt, be made by South African representatives. 

The British Association is to visit Australia in 1914, at the 
invitation of the Commonwealth Government. The invitation 
has been accepted, and provision has been made for the expendi- 
ture of iG15,000 to facilitate arrangements. Australia has 
recognised the extreme importance of such a visit and the 
desirability that the arrangements should be such as befit the 
occasion. The visit will probably be of very great service, but 
ought to be preceded or followed by the visit of men of professorial 
rank, who would make a quiet and continued study of local 
conditions for twelve or eighteen months under conditions of 
daily routine expert work. 

I have laid stress in general terms on what appears to be the 
principal object of exchange, the social service to the nation. 
There are, however, many advantages, minor in themselves, which 
warrant inclusion in a category and a brief reference. A member 
of a University staff may find it desirable, for reasons of health on 
the part of family or self, to obtain a change of climate, and to 
seek a fairly prolonged change in some other country. It fre- 
quently happens in Australia that members of the staff and their 
families are essentially British so far as their relationships are 
concerned, and are desirous of spending time in the vicinity of 
relatives. It may happen that they wish their children to enjoy 
a year’s European education : in fact, there are so many of these 
really important, though apparently minor considerations, that 
one wonders why exchanges have not been organised long ago. 
It is quite clear, too, from a colonial j)oint of view, that a W'ell- 
organizcd system of exchange is likely to still further improve 
the chances of securing the very best men for oversea appoint- 
ments. Some of ns have from time to time suggested that the 
Empire would be well served if similar exchanges could be 
effected between school teachers as in the case of the United 
States and Germany, and between officials of the Civil Service. 
It is certain that once the feasibility of effecting professorial 
exchanges has been demonstrated, and a reasonable organization 
has been developed, the method will be copied in many quarters. 
As already stated, careful study of, for example, Australian con- 
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ditions by a trained economist would be of vast service ; so also, 
for example, would the visit to Europe of our educationalists and 
legislators prove valuable to us. Once get the habit established 
of seeking stimulation and information abroad, and there is a 
most abundant field open for those who possess energy and 
scientific imagination. No sensible and thoughtful man can 
travel home from Australia through Canada and the United 
States without finding the stimulation almost overpowering, the 
wealth of impression is so great. 

The proposal to exchange Professors is only novel so far as 
the British Empire is concerned. The Universities of Harvard, 
Yale, and Columbia have put the system into operation long 
since. Harvard effects three exchanges annually — one with 
Germany, one with Prance, and one with the Western States. 
Furthermore, the Lowell Institute in Boston provides for the 
periodical visit of distinguished men from abroad. Science knows 
no political boundaries, and I am sure that Australia will always 
welcome any man of science. But there will he a singular and 
an added pleasure in welcoming people of our own race who come 
from the land of our fathers, and who are endeavouring to obtain 
a sound knowledge of the Empire to which they belong. 


James W. Barrett. 
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Discuaston. 

Professor Eichaed Lodge, LL D (Edinburgh) I have only a 
few words to say on the subject which Dr Barrett has so ably 
put before you, and have little claim even to say those few words. 
But I can claim that I belong to a University which, though it 
has done little or nothing in the direction indicated, yet draws its 
students from all parts of the world, and especially from distant 
parts of the British Empire , and, in the second place, I represent 
on this occasion that subject of history which, according to Mr 
Stanley Leathes, ought sjiecially to fit its professors to benefit 
themselves by the experience to be derived from exchange, and 
also through their teaching to benefit others 

Kow I am not going to dilate upon the advantages of such a 
scheme of exchange as has been sketched in Dr Barrett’s paper, 
partly because Dr Barrett has already spoken about them, and 
partly because I think those advantages are not likely to be 
contested by the present audience I propose to speak for a 
short time of the practical difficulties which would arise in 
carr j ing out such a scheme I do not think that these difficulties 
are insupciable, but I think that they must be faced before the 
scheme can be carried into execution It must be remembered 
that two governing bodies have to be convinced that the scheme 
18 both feasible and advantageous 

As to the financial arrangements between exchanging pro- 
fessois, the difiiculty seems to be a small one The two Univer- 
sities should continue to pay the stipends of their own professors, 
and there should be no direct financial dealings between the 
teachers concerned The difficulty as to different dates and 
calendars is more serious Dr Barrett suggests several ways of 
solving the problem, and I can only say here that the third of 
these methods seems to me to be much the best from the Home 
Umversity point of view 

There is one aspect of the financial problem with which Dr. 
Barrett has not dealt, and that is the question of travelling 
expenses We hear a great deal m the present day, my lord, of 
the increased cost of living, and of the necessity of makmg wages 
correspond to it But I have not yet heard of any suggestion 
to raise the salaries of professors, mostly fixed before this mcrease 
of expense took place, in order to meet a change which affects 
them as much as any other class of the commumty I am bouna 
to say that the cost of travelling to distant parts of the Empire 
would be in many cases a very considerable obstacle m the way 
of exchange Possibly this would be a lesser obstacle in the 
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case of a Colonial professor, because in many cases I understand 
that it is a recognised thing for hinri to come back to this country 
from time to time, and that he makes provision for such a con- 
tingency. But there is no such contemplated arrangement of a 
Colonial visit in the financial scheme of a British professor, and 
a man with a family might well find the expense prohibitive. 
Hence, if this scheme is to be carried out, some sort of financial 
endowment, not necessarily a large one, would be almost 
essential. Otherwise exchange would be limited in Great Britain 
to junior members of the staff, which would at once reduce the 
scheme to inadequate proportions. 

There are other obstacles besides finance which require to be 
considered. The personal or tutorial relations of a teacher with 
his students would be interrupted by absence. His connection 
with the administrative work of his University would also be 
broken off, and in this connection his substitute would be 
obviously inexperienced and inefficient. A scheme of exchange 
is too often discussed as if the only function of a professor is to 
deliver a course of lectures. Probably the answer given to these 
objections is that the professor’s efficiency would be so increased 
by his enriched experience that this would more than com- 
pensate for any temfxDrary dislocation caused by his absence. 

There is another difficulty w'hich is perhaps more conspicuous 
in a subject like history than in some other subjects, such as 
science or languages. History is such a huge subject that a 
teacher is compelled to concentrate bis attention upon some 
period or some department, and it is not easy to find a professor 
who is ready and able to take up the precise work of another 
professor. You cannot do as you would do in the case of subor- 
dinate substitutes, and provide him with notes of your lectures. 
On the other hand, he may quite rightly object to write new 
lectures, nor is it desirable that his time and energy should be 
absorbed in such a task. He is rather to absorb experience of 
the life of the new community, and not to spend all his time in 
his study and among his books. And to many a teacher one 
of the attractions of exchange would be that he could fire off his 
old lectures, and possibly make bis old jokes and tell his old 
stories, with renewed vigour in other surroundings. 

This difficulty in exchanging teachers is like the old difficulty 
in the way of barter. The person who wants a particular com- 
modity has to find someone who can supply that commodity and 
is also willing to take in exchange the commodity which the 
other can offer. I came across a case the other day in which a 
project of exchange, which was on the point of being concluded, 
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and where the two Universities had given their aj^oval, broke 
down on this precise point. A British professor was willing to 
undertake the subjects of an Australian professor, but when the 
latter was confronted with his colleague’s programme he struck : 
he was not coming over if he were expected to do all that work. 

In view of these, and probably other difficulties, it would be 
useful, I think, to start the scheme of exchange and also to 
supplement it by a more moderate and simple proposal. But 
this also would need some financial assistance. At present some 
Universities and colleges give to the members of their staff what 
is called a “sabbatical year.’’ During this year the teacher 
generally receives, as Dr. Barrett points out, a reduced stipend. 
My suggestion is that these years could be utilised for some of 
the purposes for which the exchange scheme has been advocated. 
If we had a fund from which the deficiency of stipend, or part 
of it, could be made up on condition that some portion of the 
year was Sf)ent in lecturing at another British University, several 
things would be gained. The teacher would be better off, the 
University to which he went would have the assistance of a new 
and perhaps a stimulating lecturer, and his services could be 
utilised without the difficulty of requiring him to do the precise 
work of another man. By some such method as this we might 
hope to familiarize the Universities with the possible advantages 
of exchange, and we should in the meantime avoid most of those 
difficulties which, in no carping spirit, I have endeavoured to 
point out. 

Mr. T. R. Glover, M.A. (Cambridge) ; In reply to your lordship’s 
invitation, I venture to speak for a few moments, because I stand 
in the position of a man who has had experience on both sides 
of the Atlantic, such as Dr. Barrett has been suggesting. It 
was not by any arrangement between the Universities, but 
because my own University had no use for me whatever, that I 
went over to Canada in 1896, and stayed there for five years. I 
want to say in the briefest possible way that in a certain sense 
I look upon those five years as the most valuable of my educa- 
tion. I learnt to think in the terms of a new world, and that 
w'as an immense gain. I learnt also to know that the ancient 
classical literature, which I have to teach, does appeal, and does 
apply to the conditions of a new world. The difficulties that I 
see are, of course, financial ; but there is also some difficulty for 
a pure European to make himself intelligible to the Colonial. I 
found that ; but I am thankful to say that that can be outlivedt 
and one enters so much into the mind of the Canadian as to fael 
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the newcomer from the Old World a little strange. May I say 
that on coming back to the old country, as one with this Colonial 
experience, 1 found a further gain in being able to see my own 
country and my own University with some detachment and 
freedom of mind, which I did not enjoy before? I should like 
to do it again, but I cannot say if that will ever be possible. But 
I do urge that those who are Principals of Universities, Chan- 
cellors, and persons of influence, should try to make the scheme 
as possible as it can be made, in the interests not only of the 
Colonies — and I think I may say that I know it is of importance 
and of interest to them — but also of the old country. 

President K. A. Falconer, C.M.G. (Toronto) : The reason why 
I am here before you this morning, my lord, is that at the last 
meeting of our Senate, held in Toronto a fortnight ago, it was 
stated that this subject would be brought before the Conference, 
and I was authorised by the Senate to say that the University 
of Toronto is thoroughly in sympathy with this scheme as a 
whole. The difficulties that have been brought forward by 
Professor Lodge are difficulties which are very evident, and 
yet there may be some modification of the scheme, which, with 
the process of sessions and years and growing experience, may 
remove some of them. The financial question is possibly not 
the greatest difficulty, because I fancy we might be able, through 
our governing bodies, to secure at least a moderate amount of 
financial support, if the scheme commends itself as a working 
scheme, and the advantages accruing from it seem sufficient to 
justify the expenditure. I do not think then that in itself the 
expenditure should stand in the way, nor do I think that the 
expenditure involved would necessarily be very large, because 
probably in any one year there would not be more than one 
teacher in any University who would be willing to exchange, and 
the travelling expenses of one teacher even from the remoter 
districts would not be formidable. 

It seems to me that the greater difficulty is in the arrangement 
of subjects. In Toronto we might have a man who would be 
thoroughly well fitted to do work in another University, and it 
might be as Professor Lodge has remarked, very difficult to fill 
his place, and to get the work required for the average student 
done by any man from abroad. Probably, however, the scheme 
ought not to be directed towards the needs of the average student, 
so much as towards the general education of the University as a 
whole, and it should aim at the introduction of new life. I am 
one of those who believe that the Empire will be most strongly 
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welded tog^ether by increase of communication and by developing 
knowledge. The visits that we receive from distinguished men 
of the old land are of enormous value to us, and I am happy to 
be able to say that in Toronto we do receive many such visits. 
There is a small fund which the Governors have set apart for 
the purpose of paying the travelling expenses of such gentlemen 
as may come and give us some lectures, and we have had some 
lectures every year from representatives of the Universities of 
Great Britain, If this intercourse could be increased, if we could 
have from time to time short courses dealing with some particular 
subject, a living subject in whatever branch of education it may be, 
thrown open to all the students, we should reap enormous advan- 
tage, Why should we confine the advantage to any one faculty? 
As a matter of fact we have visitors from the faculties of medicine 
and applied science from other Universities. If a distinguished 
engineer came to us, with the experience of work done in Great 
Britain or in various parts of the Empire, lectures drawn from 
his special line would greatly stimulate the whole faculty. 
Stimulation is really what counts, and I think the scheme if 
developed in that direction primarily more practicable, and in 
the long r.in it might lead to a more permanent scheme. Some- 
thing permanent is desirable. Just how it should be arranged 
is not absolutely clear to my mind. The suggestion of a Bureau 
I consider a very necessary suggestion for the carrying out of 
such a scheme, I desire to say that in so far as my own Univer- 
sity is concerned, we are thoroughly in sympathy with the 
principle, and would welcome any suggestions as to bow it is to 
be made practicable. 

Dr. J. C. R. Ewing (Panjab) ; It is not a question, with those 
of us who rejuesent the Universities of India, so much of 
exchange betw'een men, as a question of exchange between 
men on your side and the money which will probably be avail- 
able on OUT side. A recent suggestion has been made in India, 
emanating from our University of the Panjab, to the effect that 
in order to obviate and remove some of the difficulties and 
limitations connected with the existing Universities, which 
are so largely purely examining bodies, and in order to bring 
about a condition of things which is common to teaching Uni- 
versities, it would be wise for our Universities to secure, if 
possible, from the West men of eminence, men of proved 
efficiency, as teachers for short periods of service in India. I 
know that in the University of Madras, the Vice-Chancellor of 
which is present this morning, and in the University of the 
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PBOjab, things have begun to take definite shape in this direc- 
tion, and the time, we believe, is very near when we shall be 
able to make proposals to men of such efiSciency as those to whom 
reference has been made, to come to India for a year, giving to 
our Universities the advantage of this new life of which they 
stand in much need. This advantage will be twofold, first to 
the student, but perhaps no less to the teacher himself. The 
majority of the professors in the colleges of the Universities in 
India have never crossed the sea ; they have not had an oppor- 
tunity of coming in contact with the best that the West has, 
while others have found it difficult to keep abreast of the times ; 
and so we feel that a more or less constant supply of men of the 
kind to which I have referred would be of inestimable value. 
This is the interchange which, my lord, I wish to put before the 
Congress this morning, as I believe it is an entirely practicable 
way of accomplishing something of great value. 

Dr. G. E. Parkin, C.M.G. : Somewhat later in the Confer- 
ence I shall have to speak on things that have a bearing on this 
question, but there are a few fwints which I have in mind 
now which it may be worth while to mention. The question is 
what is the range of subjects which could be most benefited by 
an interchange of this kind ? I would point out that it is 
quite possible to make an exchange in some cases with the 
promise of good results. Take, for instance, the question of 
Colonial history. I suppose that there are few things so neces- 
sary to us as a nation as an understanding of our history. 
To each Colony a knowledge of its own history is of recognised 
importance, as well as the history of other Colonies, and pro- 
fessorships are being founded in several Universities for the 
special teaching of Colonial history. There is the strongest 
reason why a professor who has to teach Colonial history in the 
Colonies should sometimes come to England, the centre of the 
Colonial system; and, on the other hand, it w'ould be a great 
advantage if professors at home were to go abroad and come into 
actual touch with the countries they deal with. I believe that 
an interchange in this case would give a large opportunity for 
doing good work. Take, again, the question of geography. I 
do not think a man can be a good professor of geography who 
has only lived in these islands. The professor of geography at 
Oxford the other day told me that he would jump at the chance 
to go and teach for a year at one of the Colonial Universities in 
order to broaden his knowledge, and to bring back the inspiration 
which some of the larger breathing places of the new worlds 
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would give him. Then there is the question of economics ; what 
is more important than that the teachers of this country should 
learn, not from mere theory, but from immediate contact with 
the circumstances, not only of their own country but of all parts 
of the Empire? What a difference it would give to a man’s 
teaching who had been brought up in Free Trade England to 
throw himself into the life of Canada, Australia, or New Zealand, 
where you have protective systems and different conditions. 1 
cannot believe he would come back here and discuss these matters 
in the same way as he did before he went. You may enlarge 
this, if you like, to cover geology, mineralogy, and a large 
number of subjects of that kind. I recognise the difficulties, but 
I believe some arrangement is possible by which very often an 
exchange of the kind suggested could be effected. I feel per- 
fectly sure that if we are going to get that comparison of experi- 
ence, that acquaintance with world- wide work which is offered 
by our Empire, we must interchange both professors and students. 

Dr, J. W. Barrett, C.M.G. (Melbourne), in reply : The objec- 
tions which have been raised are very real, but they can, I 
believe, be overcome. The financial objection is a difficult one, 
but I know of exchanges that could have been effected within the 
last three years, in spite of the question of finance. The govern- 
ing bodies in the United Kingdom could by a sympathetic attitude 
facilitate exchanges, and perhaps it will not be very long before 
these exchanges are in operation. All objections should be fairly 
faced, but only in the spirit of difficulties to be overcome. 

The Chairman : I think you will allow me to terminate the dis- 
cussion this morning, and I would like to say in parting that 1 
do not think this Congress could have had a more valuable 
morning’s work. We have had a series of speeches most 
valuable and pertinent, and well co-ordinated, and I am bound 
to say also reasonably short. The number of occasions on which 
the bell has tinkled have been very few. I must congratulate 
you on the good work which has been done. 
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Third Session. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, the Conference this 
afternoon differs in one important respect from any of the others 
which either have been held or which it is proposed to hold. 
The difference consists in this, that we are this afternoon, at all 
events in the earlier part of our proceedings, dealing with a 
problem not common to all the fifty-three Universities which are 
represented at this, great imperial Congress. We are dealing 
only with one group of problems connected with one group of 
Universities, those, I mean, which have their seat in the East, 
and which are intended to minister to the wants of our Eastern 
fellow-countrymen. The nature of the difficulty with which it is 
proposed specially to deal this afternoon will, I think, become 
apparent to everybody who puts aside our ordinary current form 
of speech and remembers what everyone of us knows, that educa- 
tion is something much more than intellectual training, and still 
more than the mere acquisition of a certain amount of knowledge 
in a form either useful to the conduct of life or useful to the 
passing of examinations. All of us know, of course — it is a 
mere commonplace, though sometimes forgotten — that education 
deals not merely with the imparting of knowledge on one side and 
the acquisition of knowledge on the other, but it deals also with 
the training of the whole man. We are allowed to forget this 
with relative impunity in Western Universities berause, in fact, 
the general training of the young is only in part carried out 
by the official teacher. All of us who have been either at school 
or the University know well enough that, whatever may have 
been done for us by our teachers in those two forms of education, 
no insignificant part — I would almost say the most important 
part — of our training was due to the collision of minds between 
the boys at school or between the young men, the undergraduates, 
at the University. We do not have it brought home to us here 
with the same insistence with which it is brought home to teachers 
in Oriental Universities, that there is and there must be a collision 
— not an irreconcilable collision, but still a collision — between 
the growth of scientific knowledge in all its branches and the 
traditions, the needs, the customs which are the great moulding 
forces of social man. 

In the West the changes of knowledge and the changes of 
tradition have gone on by relatively small degrees. There has 
been in that case mutual adjustment, and though, in practice, we 
may not be conscious of the difficulties of teaching due to the 
necessity of keeping up that adjustment, nobody is likely to 
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under-rate those difficulties even in the West. The difficulties 
are incomparably small when compared with those which neces- 
sarily come upon us when we bring in upon a society unprepared 
by the long training which we have gone through, generation 
after generation, the full stress and weight of modern scientific, 
critical and industrial knowledge. 

Now I do not think that anybody, whatever his views may be 
upon education at large, or the function which spiritual ideals and 
ancient customs exercise in connection with that training, is likely 
to underrate the violence of the effect which this sudden contrast 
must produce upon an ancient and a civilised community. This 
modern knowledge, remember, is not a thing which can be ignored 
or neglected by the East, for it comes to it with all the enormous 
prestige which naturally results from great material successes. 
Scientific knowledge, our growing conception of the need and 
character of the world in which we live, is no mere speculation. 
It attracts to itself something more than the attention proper to a 
mere speculation ; it comes armed with that perhaps more vulgar, 
more impressive prestige due to the fact that from it have been 
bom so many of the great arts of life, so many of the things which 
have made races jxjwerful, have made them wealthy, have made 
them prosperous. 

How then are you going to diminish the shock with which 
this sudden invasion of a wholly alien learning must meet the 
cultured society of the East ? We all know that any catastrophic 
change in the environment of an organism is apt to inflict great 
injury on the organism, even [jerhaps to destroy it altogether. 
We all know, on the otlier hand, (hat if time be given to the 
organism, if the change, however great, be gradual, if the 
organism be given an opportunity of making its own changes in 
correspondence with its changing environment, there is no reason 
why it should not flourish as greatly in the new as it did in the 
old surroundings. Here, however, wc are forced to be catas- 
trophic. It is impossible to graft by a gradual process on the 
East what we have acquired to by a gradual process, but which, 
having been matured up to its present stage in the West, is 
suddenly carried, full fledged, unchanged, and planted down as it 
were in these new surroundings. 

The magnitude of the problem 1 have ventured in these brief 
words of introduction to indicate. T would gladly have left the 
whole question to those who are to read papers, but I was 
informed that a brief statement of the nature of the main difficulty 
with which we have to contend would be asked for by those 
whom I have the honour of addressing this afternoon. I have 
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endeavoured to carry out these instructions ; at any rate I have 
presented the problem to you as it presents itself to me. I do 
not pretend even to suggest a solution. Papers are to be read 
this afternoon which wrilt not perhaps cover the whole ground I 
have indicated, but which will, at all events, suggest certain 
methods of mitigating the dangers and difficulties inevitably 
incident to what in the main will, I hope, prove to be a great 
and beneficial revolution, but one which in its inception and 
some of its accidental and accompanying characteristics is not 
without danger to some of the best and the highest interests of 
the great Oriental races with w'hose educational needs we shall 
attempt to deal this afternoon. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, having indicated the problem, I must 
leave it to you to deal with its development. 



THE PEOBLEM OE UNIVEESITIES IN THE EAST IN 
EEGARD TO THEIE INFLUENCE ON CHAEACTEE AND 
MORAL IDEALS. 


First Paper. 

Pew or none will be found at the present day to controvert the 
proposition that in a University open to all creeds it is impossible 
to teach the Christian Religion compulsorily. On the other hand, 
it is diflBcult, if not impossible, in a University established in a 
British Colony to give religious instruction at the option of the 
parents in religions other than Christianity (e.g., Mohamedanism , 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Confucianism, &c.). The solution has 
therefore commonly been to exclude religious teaching of all 
kinds. The result of Western Education is admittedly to under- 
mine Eastern beliefs, and thereby to disorganize much of the 
social life which, among Eastern peoples, is usually so intimately 
bound up with religion. The impact of a purely Secular 
Western Education upon Eastern peoples has therefore a ten- 
dency to deprive students of their national religion and to substi- 
tute nothing for it, while the study of the philosophic theories 
of the West, of political economy, and of Western History, with 
its outstanding examples of the emancipation of the people from 
oppressive control, are all apt to fire the immature imaginations 
of imaginative races, and to impel them to conclusions destructive 
alike of the family influence on which the social system is so 
largely based, and of all constituted authority. They are apt 
to imagine that the parliamentary and self-governing institutions 
which Western nations have evolved to suit their own conditions 
and character, are equally suitable for the East in which, in all 
the centuries covered by History, they have never been evolved, 
and to which they may therefore be considered to be probably 
unadapted ; and in their efforts to achieve these novel ideals they 
become revolutionaries and separated in sympathy from the bulk 
of their own race. Parents who observe these tendencies and 
dread their results, fear to send their sons to Western Uni- 
versities. 

What is the solution of the problem, which was recently stated 
in the following terms by The Times (Educ. Supl. 3.1.11) 
"Can Western Education divorced from all religious teaching 
supply a code of morality to take the place of the ancient indi- 
genous codes of which a purely Secular Education tends to sap the 
inherited religious basis ? ” 
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It was dealt with exhaustively in a Blue Book issued by the 
Government of India in 1890, which contains the views of many 
of the highest expert authorities both on Education and on 
Administration in India at that date. The results of that inquiry 
as judged by the events of the last twenty years, both in India 
and in Egypt, do not appear to have been very satisfactory. The 
writer quoted speaks, indeed, of “the disastrous effect upon the 
rising generation of the complete severance of secular education 
from all religious sanction, and from the moral influences bound 
up with religion.” ' In 1904 the Governor-General in Council 
issued a Resolution on Educational Policy, in which the following 
passage occurs; — “In Government Institutions the instruction 
is, and must continue to be, exclusively secular. In such cases 
the remedy for the evil tendencies noted above (i.e., want of 
discipline and the spirit of irreverence) is to be sought, not so 
much in any formal methods of teaching conduct by means of 
moral text-books or primers of personal ethics, as in the influence 
of carefully selected and trained teachers, the maintenance of a 
high standard of discipline, the institution of well-managed 
hostels, the proper selection of text-books, such as biographies, 
which teach by example, and above all the association of teachers 
and pupils in the common interests of their dsUy hfe,” which 
was, in fact, an amplification of a passage which occurs in Sir 
A. Croft’s report on p. 141 of the Blue Book, where he writes : 
“Instruction in morality should not be limited to special text- 
books, or confined to fixed lessons two or three hours a week, but 
should be regarded as pervading the whole course and system of 
instruction.” 

The Chinese, as the late Lord Salisbury once said, are among 
the most tolerant of people in the matter of religion, and in 
Hongkong, non-Christian Chinese who have no sympathy with 
Christianity have been willing to send their sons to a College 
(St. Stephen’s) conducted by a religious body, where a certain 
amount of religious teaching is given, and where there is no 
restriction on the influence which devout Christian teachers may 
exert upon pupils out of school hours. They were prompted by 
the knowledge that the religious sanctions therein inculcated, 
even though they themselves had no personal sympathy with 
them, exercised a restraining influence, and the students neither 
showed themselves to have imbibed socialistic or revolutionary 
ideas, nor to have cast off that reverence for the family and its 
elders upon which the Chinese set such store. But though the 
experiment has succeeded at the School named, I cannot disguise 
from myself that, in the first place, the success is largely due to 
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the personal influenoe of its Head, and in the second place, that 
what may succeed with a school for boys may not necessarily 
succeed in a University where the held of learning is much more 
extended — or, in other words, that there is not so much in the 
scope of a boy's learning to undermine his beliefs as there would 
be in the scope of an Undergraduate’s. 

The problem before us in opening a University in Hongkong 
is how to train character, and how to create moral ideals which 
shall have a vital and compelling force in the formation of 
character and the conduct of daily life, without introducing com- 
pulsory religious teaching. Is it, for instance, possible to obtain 
the powerful aid which religious sanctions give — operating on the 
Spiritual and Emotional side of a young man’s nature — without 
any form of compulsion? The English boy when he goes to 
school has a groundwork, not only the religion which has been 
taught him from his cradle, but he is the heir to 1900 years of 
Christian environment — an environment which has permeated all 
the custom, the law, and the social tradition among which he 
lives. The Oriental boy has no such atmosphere, and if his 
belief in Hindu theology, or in his anceptral worship, is shattered 
by his Western learning, he has nothing to replace it. 

So far we propose to meet the difficulty in the following 
ways ; — 

(a) By allowing religious bodies to establish Hostels, in 
which they will be at liberty to teach the Christian (or 
other) religion, provided that they conform to the 
regulations laid down by the University. 

(b) By bringing the best influences to bear on the remaining 
students, who will be compelled to reside in the Univer- 
sity under the close control of a carefully selected staff ; 
and by encouraging outdoor sports in which the staff will 
find opportunities of associating with the students. 

(c) By carefully selecting the text-books, &c., so as to hold 
up the example of the lives of great men, whether of 
Eastern or Western origin, as models of high standards 
of life and high ideals. 

But I personally believe that even these precautions are but 
palliatives, and that what is required is that those who are 
engaged in the teaching of Orientals should adapt their methods 
to the requirements of the East, instead of attempting to foist 
upon the East a system identical with that which in the West 
has by the process of natural evolution proved its adaptability to 
the particular circumstances of the West. The lessons of History 
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in the Bast may point to an opposite conclusion to what they have 
taught in the West. The unit of national life in the East is the 
family — and the preservation of the patria potestas modified (but 
very gradually, as in Japan) by adaptation to Western methods 
of social life is essential. It may therefore form a page in the 
Political Economy of the East, which is unnecessary in the West. 
The lines of Eastern thought and the currents of Eastern feeling 
and emotion must be studied by those who would instruct the 
East, with entire detachment from pre-conceived ideas adapted 
to nations which are the outcome of 1900 years of Christianity. 
The text-books used must be prepared for and adapted to Eastern 
students. These are mere discursive views, and I advance no 
claim to be an “ Educationist.” They are noted only by way of 
making clear the problem to which I invite attention, viz.. How 
in advanced educational institutions (such as a University) in the 
East, can the social tradition and atmosphere created in the West 
by Christian Education in childhood, by Law based on and 
enforced in accordance with Christian Ethics, by environment, 
and by an unwritten moral code be effectually replaced? And 
if the driving force, and the compelling power of religious 
sanctions be not directly employed, what is to take their place in 
the training of character? 


N.'B . — A note on this subject, however brief, would be incom- 
plete without some allusion to the volume recently published by 
Mr. Chirol On p. 268 he names four 

Sffafacimistics of the existing scheme of education in India ; — 

(1) Absence of direct Government control over Educational 
Institutions. 

The scheme of the Hongkong University from its initiation has 
included Government representation on Court and Council, while 
the Governor will be Chancellor, and the Chief Educational 
Officer will have a seat on the Senate. 

(2) Concentration on higher education to the neglect of the 
schools which will train for the Um’verSity; 

'^nTIongkong "the University has been founded only as the last 
step in a system of primary and secondary education which had 
(with the College of Medicine, &c.) already produced boys 
qualified to matriculate. Simultaneously with the inception of 
the project the School Educational System has been overhauled. 
Eepresentation on the Governing Body is accorded to nominees 
of the Grant-in-aid and Government Schools of the Colony, so 
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as to promote close touch between them and the University. It 
is, however, true that students who otherwise would proceed to 
Europe or America (or if unable to bear the expense, would have 
to forgo a University Education) will be admitted from schools 
in China, but this is an inherent characteristic of the scheme 
which is admittedly framed to assist China, and which has been 
liberally supported by Chinese. 

(3) The third criticism refers primarily to schools for boys^and 
condemns the sole use of English as the medium of instruction. 

"The'^iticism does not apply to Universities where (as here) it 
is necessary that Western knowledge should be conveyed in a 
Western tongue, since there is no common dialect which is under- 
stood by all Chinese, since the Chinese language is at present 
incapable of expressing technical and scientific terms, and know- 
ledge of a Western language is necessary in order to open up the 
literature of the West to the student. The importance of the 
study of the Chinese language and literature is, however, fully 
recognised. 

(4) The fourth is the problem already dealt with, viz., the 
neglect of that vital side of Education which consists in formation 
of character. 

It may incidentally be noted here that the Indian Universities 
“are almost exclusively examining and not teaching bodies, and 
as the colleges affiliated to each University are scattered over a 
wide area, there is very little contact either between professors 
or between scholars. These Universities being also non- 
residential, afford none of the collegiate life which is so valuable 
a feature of our Home Universities.” 

In each of these respects the Hongkong University affords a 
direct contrast in method. Another important contrast between 
the Indian system and that which will be adopted here lies in the 
fact that in India in the teaching staff, both in the Colleges of 
Universities and in the secondary schools, the proportion of native 
to British teachers is overwhelming. “From the point of view 
of moral training and discipline and the formation of character 
the results have been disastrous," writes Mr. Chirol (p. 216). In 
the Hongkong University the Staff will be wholly British, except 
perhaps in regard to a few specialists in Chinese language and 
literature, and I may add that of late special efforts have also been 
made to raise the proportion of British teachers (both in relation 
to Chinese teachers and to the number of pupils) in both Govern- 
ment and Grant-in-aid Schools throughout the Colony. Again, 
Mr. Chirol points out that in India the pay and prospects of the 
few Englishmen engaged in Education are not such as to attract 
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the best type. “Considering (he adds) how immeasurably more 
difficult is the task of training the youth of an entirely alien race 
according to Western standards, the conditions should be such as 
to attract not average men, but the very best men we can 
produce.” This view has been consistently held by the founders 
of the Hongkong University and the ignorance of the Professor 
from England of the character and customs of an Oriental people 
when he first arrives, will, it is hoped, be compensated for by 
the knowledge of the Chinese possessed by Lecturers who are in 
local practice as Medical men. Engineers, &c., by the close 
association of Chinese-speaking officials, and of Chinese Gentle- 
men on the Governing Body, as well as by the Mission Hostels 
conducted by men who are in the closest sympathy with the 
Chinese. By these means we trust that parents and guardians 
will be induced to give to Educational Officers the support of their 
parental authority. 

Sir Charles Eliot, K.C.M.G., has, since the above was written, 
been appointed Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the Hongkong 
University, resigning the Vice-Chancellorship of the Sheffield 
University to take up this appointment. His sympathy with and 
knowledge ol Oriental peoples is well known. 

“The raising up of loyal and honourable citizens for the welfare 
of the State” cannot, it is urged, be achieved by a laissez-faire 
policy in regard to the moral and religious side of education. 
“The divorce of education from religion is still on its trial in 
Western countries, which rely upon a highly developed code of 
ethics and an inherited sense of social and civic duty to supply 
the place of religious sanctions. Almost everywhere in the East 
in some form or another religion is the dominant force in the life 
both of every individual and of every separate community to 
which the individual belongs. Morality apart from religion is 
an almost impossible conception for all but an infinitesimal 
fraction of Western-educated Indians.” “The educated European 
(wrote Sir G. Clarke) may throw off the sanctions of religion, 
but he has to live in a social environment which has been built 
upon the basis of Christian Morality, and he cannot divest himself 
of the influences which have formed his conscience.” "The 
Oriental, educated or partially educated in Western thought, has 
no such environment and the restraints of ancient philosophies 
have disappeared, and there is nothing to take their place ” 
(p. 352). 

The very teaching of Western knowledge which undermines 
Oriental beliefs, is in itself incompatible (argues Mr. Chirol) with 
an absolutely impartial neutrality in matters of religion. These 
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religious conceptions, though opposed to our own conceptions 
both of religion and of morality, provide the ties which hold the 
whole fabric of society together, and those ties cannot be loosened 
without serious injury to society. “Kespectable parents com- 
plain that the spirit of reverence and respect for parental 
authority are killed by an Educational system which only trains 
the intellect and estranges youths from all the ideas of their own 
world. Many prove this by preferring Mission institutions in 
which, though no attempt to proselytize is made, a religious, 
albeit a Christian, atmosphere is to some extent Inaintained.” 
Quoting the appeal of the Maharajah of Jaipur for religious 
teaching in schools, Mr. Chirol urges that the resolution of the 
Government of India of 1904, laying down the thesis that instruc- 
tion in Government institutions must be secular “is already out 
of date, and certain hours should be set apart on specified con- 
ditions for religious instruction in the creed which parents desire 
for their children.” This view, it may be noted, applies to 
schools for “children,” and not to Universities. It may, or may 
not, be possible or advisable in India, but it must be noted that 
there are in that country native-born men of the highest attain- 
ments in Western knowledge who have retained their Eastern 
beliefs, whereas no such class exists in China. 

The principle of a broad tolerance in matters of religion is not, 
however, antagonistic to the rules we have laid down in our 
scheme of University Education in Hongkong. For if the 
Chinese exhibit a strong desire to inculcate among Chinese the 
tenets of Chinese religious belief, it is open to them to establish 
a Hostel for the purpose equally with Christian Creeds, provided 
only that it is established bovd fide on a religious basis, and not 
for purposes of political, provincial, or racial discrimination and 
rivalry. It is not perhaps impossible, as Mr. Chirol argues, that 
by a broad-minded and liberal policy of this kind some approxima- 
tion of Eastern to Western Ideals may eventually be reached. 

At the opening of the Hongkong University on March llth 
last, I laid much emphasis on this aspect of its work, and I will, 
with your permission, read a brief extract from my speech as 
Chancellor on that occasion, since it summarizes our present 
aspirations, though I hope that we may receive fresh light and 
guidance from the discussion of the subject by the eminent and 
experienced men who are present to-day. 

“The graduates of this University will go forth into China 
with standards of life, with conceptions of duty, with 
characters and ideals formed during their training within 
these walls and the affiliated hostels. Just as they will speak 
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English, so they will reflect the training received here from 
a British staff. 

“A University is necessarily secular— its very name implies 
it — but the history of the greatest Universities shows us that 
their success has been invariably associated with the moral 
and ethical no less than with the intellectual training of their 
students. I will ask your indulgence if I speak somewhat 
frankly on this subject, since in my view it is by far the most 
important with which we have to deal. The neglect to 
recognise its importance lias led to disastrous results in other 
Eastern and African countries. This University, as I under- 
stand, has been founded to promote two distinct objects. On 
the one hand its secular teaching is intended to be eminently 
practical, in order to fit its graduates for spheres of utility, 
whether in Engineering, Medicine, Commerce, or Adminis- 
tration. On the other hand, this secular teaching is to be 
imparted under such safeguards and conditions of residence, 
of association, and of collateral influence as to ensure that 
the higher requirements of man’s nature are neither 
neglected nor placed in the background. To all those 
agencies, whether they be Christian or other, which come 
forward to assist the University to fulfil its transcendent 
obligations in this most important of all branches of educa- 
tion, the authorities of this University will, I imagine, always 
accord a w'elcomo. I speak in the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of many creeds, but I speak not of systems of philo- 
sophy, or of creeds. I speak of the controlling force and 
guiding principle whicli ministers through creeds and systems 
of philosophy to spiritual needs. The force of which I speak 
inspires man to a sense of duty, to unswerving integrity and 
loyalty whether in the public or private relations of life. It 
is additional to, and greater than, the secular and utilitarian 
education of the class-room. Tt is founded generally on 
religious sanction, and finds its highest expression in the 
noblest of creeds. It is an essential part of the environment 
and atmosphere of any University fit to train and educate a 
nation, and I earnestly hope that it will be pre-eminent in 
this one.” 

The scope of discussion at this Congress is limited to the Work 
of Universities. I could wish, as regards the special topic which 
we are discussing this afternoon, that those necessary limitations 
did not exist, for we have before us a problem of immense interest 
in Nigeria (in which we need the guidance of experience), in the 
creation of an educational system which shall achieve the same 
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results in the formation of character, and the adaptation of pupils 
to their environment and duties in life which I have express^ the 
hope that the University in Hongkong will achieve. In Nigeria 
we are now making the vernacular the medium of instruction in 
our new schools, and opportunity is, I understand, afforded 
for religious instruction in the creed of the parents — the creed of 
Islam. And in Africa perhaps more than in any other part of our 
Empire, we have to aWit to-day that the system of education 
adopted in the past has been a failure, and that new methods and 
new ideals are essential. 

i 


F. D. Lugabd. 
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Second Paper. 

In a University open to all creeds, the compulsory teaching of 
the tenets of any particular faith is obviously neither desirable 
nor possible. In no other country is the recognition of this 
principle so constantly and forcibly urged upon us as in India. 
The extraordinary number of widely divergent religious creeds 
and practices represented amongst the students of the schools and 
colleges of the land bring before us the problem of moral and 
religious training in a peculiarly acute form. 

In our Universities there are enrolled Hindus, Muhammedans, 
Christians, Sikhs, Jains, Parsees, Buddhists, etc. The mere 
mention of these names will suffice to convey some impression 
as to the complexity of the situation ; but when it is remembered 
that within the pale of more than one of these religions there 
is an indefinite variety of belief and practice, the magnitude of 
the problem confronting those who would arrive at some effective 
method of dealing with the question before us scarcely calls for 
further elaboration. 

The question of the moral and religious training of youth in 
school and college is encompassed by tremendous difficulties in 
every country in which personal liberty, in relation to these 
matters, is esteemed the heritage of each individual. But in 
India the normal difficulties are accentuated by unusual con- 
ditions. The principle of non-intervention in religion renders 
it imperative that there should be no teaching of the tenets of 
any particular faith in those schools and colleges maintained and 
controlled by Government, While recognising and appreciating 
at its full value the liberality and substantial justice of this 
covenant, and ready to resent as a breach of faith any violation 
of it, the people as a whole are not content with the condition of 
things which is the logical result of the principle. 

The past score of years has witnessed, in all parts of the country, 
the establishment of schools and colleges by several sections of 
the people, with the avowed purpose of imparting to the young 
the doctrines and principles of the various forms of faith which 
they represent. Institutions maintained and conducted by 
Government are doing magnificent service, and have been able 
largely to set the pace for others in point of equipment and general 
educational efficiency, but just because they are definitely repre- 
sentative of Government, they are restricted from taking any 
direct part in the religious training of their students. 

In very recent days we have been hearing much of the urgent 
need for moral training, and, in some quarters, hopes are 
apparently entertained that this is a thing capable of realization 
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through a process by which the morals of the youth may be 
adequately cared for, without in any way trenching upon ground 
commonly recognised as the domain of religion. It is not for 
a moment contended that great good has not been accomplished 
through appeals to motives and sentiments which alike find their 
sanction in all religions ; but may it not fairly be claimed that 
the thoughtful young student is most unlikely to rest satisfied 
with that? His conduct will receive little, if any, impress from 
the mere knowledge that respectable people in general, including 
men of all religions, accept certain rules of conduct, as, upon the 
whole, the best and most salutary. If such rules are to mean 
an3d;hing of value to him in times of moral crisis, he must 
advance a step further, and will be heard asking why these things 
are supposed to be true ; and it is just at this point that he requires 
the guidance of that teacher who has definite convictions concern- 
ing them, and who feels himself free from every restriction that 
would hinder the frankest and fullest presentation of his personal 
convictions. 

The study of ethics apart from religion is by no means destitute 
of a certain value, and yet it must, I think, be admitted that for 
men, as we find them in actual life, ethics cannot be separated 
from religion without rendering both more or less abstract and 
unreal. 

In considering this question it is essential also to remember 
that, perhaps more than in any other land, religious ideals and 
motives give colour to the lives of the peoples of India. This 
is a fact which no scheme of education can afford to ignore. 
We must take into account the almost universal conviction of 
the reality of the invisible and supernatural, and upon this basis 
make it possible for each faith, if it will, to build and inculcate 
its own code of morals. Any attempt to substitute for the religious 
sanction which the vast majority of the people believe to be 
of paramount authority, such artificial scheme of morals as would 
be sufficiently colourless to be acceptable to all , is doomed to fail ; 
and even though it should succeed in obtaining general acceptance, 
its result would be to defeat the very purpose which we all alike 
aim to achieve. It i.s by no such procedure as this that Govern- 
ment schools and colleges can be put into a position where those 
who are being educated therein may secure, not only as they 
now do, the best of intellectual training, but also may come 
under such moral and religious influences as their parents and 
guardians desire for them. It has been advocated by some that 
the Government should gradually, but largely, withdraw from 
all direct control and maintenance of high schools and colleges, 
leaving this entire field to private or aided effort. We may, how- 
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ever, confidently assume that no such disastrous course is in 
contemplation. It seems to me unquestionable that the highest 
interests require that, for many years to come, those who have 
in hand the financial resources to provide the necessary machinery 
and the power to determine its general character should take 
a conspicuous part in the further development of a system which 
they themselves, with the loftiest purpose, have introduced. 
While in increasing numbers, for reasons already indicated, 
students will resort to institutions maintained and controlled by 
private bodies, the number of those who will remain to be taught 
directly and exclusively by the State, will surely not decrease. 
As has been intimated, the parents of these youths are more or less 
desirous that, in the process of education, attention should be 
given to the matter of morals and religions. That those charged 
with the responsibilities of the Educational Department of 
Government are, in general, fully alive to the importance of this 
question is not to be doubted, but they are not free to deal with 
the problems of morals in such a way as to appear to favour 
one or another of the several religions professed by their pupils. 
Is there, then, no method by which this situation may be, at least 
in some measure, relieved? 

What has been said as to the restrictions which prevail in the 
case of all institutions maintained exclusively by public funds is 
equally true with regard to the Indian Universities, since these 
are under the guidance of Government in association with repre- 
sentatives, in the several Senates, of large bodies of men belonging 
to many sects and religions. 

The Universities give to the aflSIiated colleges the fullest free- 
dom in the matter of moral and religions teaching. Those colleges 
which have been established by representatives of the several 
religious faiths find themselves quite untrammelled by any regu- 
lations of the Ttniversities. But both in these sectarian institu- 
tions and in those in which no religious instruction can be 
permitted, the field of direct action on the part of the University 
in matters of morals and religion is distinctly limited. In certain 
directions, however, beginnings have been made with much 
promise of useful results in the way of emphasizing the paramount 
importance of character. Of these mention may be made of : — 
fl) The establishment of hostels where perfect liberty is given 
to teach the tenets of the religion professed by the founders, pro- 
vided that the place be conducted in conformity with the regula- 
tions laid down by the University. 

A thoroughly equipped and adequately managed hostel in the 
vicinity of an affiliated college, furnishing a home for the students 
of a particular faith, would ordinarily be welcomed by the 
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authorities of the place as a positive help. It need hardly be 
said that such an enterprise could be of an appreciable value 
only when most seriously undertaken. It involves not only the 
expenditure of considerable sums of money, but also depends 
for its success upon the moral earnestness of the men in immediate 
charge. 

It is by no means claimed that we have here a solution of this 
great problem : even though these hostels should be established 
in vastly greater numbers than now seems probable, we should 
still be only at the beginning. Obviously the plan could only 
merit approval when earnestly, efficiently, and persistently under- 
taken and maintained. Attempted in any other spirit, such 
institutions would be intolerable in the vicinity of and in affiliation 
to well-regulated schools and colleges, and would be a source 
of positive injury to those who might find residence in them. 

(2) Definite cognisance by the University of the personal 
character of the members of the teaching force in the several 
colleges. 

Influences other than those of direct interference by the Senate 
are ordinarily strong enough to secure a fairly high standard of 
personal morality amongst the teachers of Indian colleges. But. 
supplementing these, there is the recognised fact that a report, by 
an Inspecting Committee conveying information of a serious 
moral delinquency on the part of a teacher would unquestionably 
be followed by summary action by the S 5 Tidicate. There is a 
general recognition by enlightened parents and guardians in 
Hindustan, quite as general as in any other country, that the 
teacher should be a model as well as a guide : and that if good 
morals are to be inculcated, the character of the teacher should 
be such as to furnish a definite guarantee that a directly opposite 
end be not reached. 

That our Indian Universities are in a position to exert a strong 
and beneficent influence in this particular is obvious to all who 
are familiar with the relations into which they have been brought 
to their colleges through the provisions of the Universities Act of 
1904. That the several governing bodies have quite realiMd their 
responsibility and opportunity may fairly be questioned ; never- 
theless, that thev have at hand some most admirable machinery 
will be universally admitted. Apart from the direct inculcation 
of moral truth based upon divine sanction, it is but a truism to 
declare that no agency is so effective as that of the clean, strong 
and beautiful life of the teacher acting upon the life of the 
student. Indeed, without the latter the former may be relegated 
to the category of things well-meant but hopelessly ineffective. 
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Our Indian Universities are, in the judgment of the writer, in 
a position to claim and receive from the mass of the enlightened 
population, the fullest appreciation and support for every effort 
to erect and maintain a high standard of personal character as 
essential to the holding of an appointment on the staff of an 
affiliated college. We have a right to claim something more than 
mere negative qualifications. We want some assurance that the 
man will do more than merely refrain from teaching things that 
are positively wicked. The University may insist that he be such 
an one as will inspire the pupil to admire and to desire to practise 
that which is true, unselfish, noble and strong. There have been 
since the introduction of the present University system into the 
country a great number of men, the contribution of the West, 
who although they have been by the rules of government restricted 
from the impartation, in their official capacity, of any distinctively 
religious views, have nevertheless exerted a mighty influence 
for good upon the ideals and lives of their pupils. This influence 
is the fruit of what they themselves were, much more than of 
anything they ever said. This race of men exists still, and is 
accomplishing for the people to-day incalculable good. 

More of them are needed. It is through them and such as they 
that the Universities can hope to stem whatever tendency now 
exists toward a culture that is wholly of the intellect and the 
acceptance of an ideal of life that leaves out of account the 
paramount importance of personal character. 

(3) The University is charged with the responsibility of selecting 
and prescribing all text-books in the several subjects of study. 
There is, undoubtedly, in this connection place for a considerate 
and wise selection without in any undue degree limiting that 
freedom and breadth in reading which is essential to a good 
education. 

Ordinarily those charged with the choice of texts will be found 
eager to avoid everything that would be likely in the most indirect 
manner to lower the moral ideajs and standards of the young, 
and not alone this, but to prescribe that which in its positive 
tendency is in the direction of helping them to recognise their 
true relation and duty to God and man. 

This, in general, is the attitude, in this particular, of the 
members of the Senate of each University. Less was not to be 
anticipated in consideration of the spirit in which their founda- 
tions were laid. It is possible that more may be done through 
a more careful scrutiny and a fuller appreciation of the tremendous 
issues involved in the possible evil that may follow the introduc- 
tion of a book that gives currency to a false view of matters 
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peTtuniog to the character and work of the individual as he takes 
his place in the world. 

(4) The establishment of Universities possessing more of the 
character of teaching bodies than can be given to any of the 
older institutions, and the gradual modification of the older, so 
as to furnish them with as much as may be possible of the 
machinery and appliances essential to their greater eflSciency in 
their relation to the undergraduate regarded not merely as a 
gleaner of facts, but as an individual charged with definite 
responsibilities toward society and toward his own higher nature 
— such, in general, is a scheme of things possessed of a certain 
attractiveness to some of the students of present-day educational 
conditions in India. Begarding it, we may with confidence 
assume at least this : that it recognises a radical defect in the 
system that has prevailed hitherto, and aims, by bringing teacher 
and taught into closer personal relations, to guide the life of thd 
student toward' those things which so greatly transcend in 
importance the mere passing of examinations. 

The task of the Indian University is in this respect more 
formidable than that which occupies the thought and energy of 
the Western institution. This statement is made in recognition 
of the fact that in Western countries those who plan for the 
development of personal character in the young are usually able 
to count, with confidence, upon the co-operation of the powerful 
influences of the home. In India the largely prevailing illiteracy 
of the Zenana forces upon the school and college a responsibility 
which elsewhere it may avoid. The lad enters college quite 
destitute, in the majority of cases, of those early impressions 
which mean so much to the youth whose childhood has been 
passed in the atmosphere of a home characterized by intellectual 
and moral enlightenment. The University must take this item 
into account in every attempt to estimate her responsibility. 
Failure to provide what is needed here is failure at an essential 
point. 

Our difficulties are enormous. Efforts to overcome them upon 
the lines suggested, and upon others also, of which special 
mention need not now occupy our time, are being made. Other 
efforts and other lines will claim our sympathy and co-operation , 
and less of barrenness and artificiality will characterize the train- 
ing of the future. The full attainment of our ideal may be 
remote, but to abandon the hope of making the Indian University 
an instrument for the suggestion and development of high moral 
ideals would be to acknowledge the entire system of education in 
that country to be a failure. 


J. C. E. Ewing. 
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Discussion. 

SiE Thbodoee Moeison, K.C.I.E. (Member of the Council of 
India) . Ladies and Gentlemen ; in view of the great stress which 
has been laid upon the shortcomings of Indian education in many 
books and publications recently, m view also of certain remarks 
made by Sir Frederick Liigard, I should like to make one pre- 
llinmary observation. In certain directions, and especially upon 
the moral side, this much-abused secular education in India has 
not been a failure at all On the contrary, it has been a splendid 
success. It 18 universally acknowledged that it is English educa- 
tion, and especially English literature, which has freed the public 
service from corruption. It has also, to my knowledge, 
immensely raised the standard of honour and honesty in pro- 
fessional life Indians generally tell us that it has also very 
largely raised the standard of morality in relation to the sexes. 
If there was one thing which I had to select as a proof that 
English education has been a great moral force, I should point 
to those great movements of social reform which are transforming 
and elevating the whole of Indian society I feel to say so much 
to correct a pessimism which has laid hold upon a large number 
of writers on Indian education. 

Do I then entirely difter from Sir Frederick Lugard? No, I 
do not. I do not think there is any educationist in India who 
would claim that his work bad been an unqualified success. It 
has done a great deal of good, which I say has been under-valued 
and under-estimated at the present day, but it has also produced 
some unexpected and untoward results. Our difficulties arise 
from the immense influence which English education exercises 
upon all who receive it. Indians of all classes constantly refer to 
the great change which English education has made in their 
mental outlook They recogmse that the boy is no longer the 
same boy when he has once, like Luna, learned to look with 
European eyes. I have often asked my Indian friends to tell 
me in what this great change consisted : “What, exactly,” I have 
asked, “has English education done for you?” I have very 
generally received the same answer, and the one which I will 
give you IS that I received from the Hon. Mr. Gokhale, who 
summed it up very pithily. He said • “English education has 
freed us from the thraldom of authority.” That is to say, that 
the Indian is beginning to think and to judge for himself. He 
no longer vs bound by the ipse dixit of his spiritual teacher or 
temporal governor, and therefore throughout India at the present 
moment there is a questionmg spirit abroad : old orthodoxies are 
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being challenged ; old social usages are asked to justify them- 
selves, and even political institutions are being questioned. 
Therefore, if I may use the jargon of the day, you have religious 
unrest and social unrest in India, which are quite as marked 
as the political unrest. I do not deny, I recognise and would 
emphasise the fact, that this irreverent and mutinous spirit does 
pose very disagreeable and awkward question to all persons set 
in authority, to priests and fathers and administrators. I could 
go further and say that it is a spirit which may lead to very grave 
dangers indeed, and personally I do not disguise from myself or 
from you the apprehensions which I feel on account of that spirit. 
I feel it may jeopardize the whole of Indian progress. But if you 
ask me whether I think the last state is worse than the first 
I answer unhesitatingly no. I would rather face these dangers 
and difficulties, which I apprehend for the future, serious as 1 
can see them to be, than see India again cowering at the feet of 
superstitious Brahmans or blindly obedient to fanatical Maulvis 
who have made the Word of God of none effect by their traditions. 
In this you see I agree in my diagnosis with Sir Frederick Lugard, 
though I arrive at it by a different road. But if we are right 
in our diagnosis of the evil which exists at the present moment 
in India, surely you can see at once that it is in no way special 
or peculiar to India. The decay of authority is the malady of 
the modern world; we are suffering from it in this country, and 
quite as much as India is ; and if we attempt to prescribe for India 
remedies for this disease she may well retort to us : “Physician, 
heal thyself.” 

I gather that Sir Frederick Lugard would be content if we 
could secure in the East only so much reverence for authority as 
we have been able to retain in England. I think we can if we 
proceed by the same methods. You may, for instance, in a resi- 
dential school or college in the East create those traditions, or 
you may see springing up that genius loci — what we call the 
tone of a public school — which will set the same indelible mark 
on the character of all who come within its walls, as is done in 
this country. I believe it was those traditions very much more 
than what was taught in the class-room which produced the 
distinctive characteristics which are supposed to mark the Aligarh 
boy. I will not labour this point, for it has already been dealt 
with by Mr. Ewing, with whom in this I cordially agree. 

There is another point which has not yet been dealt with. 
English education in the East I submit has failed (in so far as it 
has failed) by not making use of the moral influences of Oriental 
culture. In so far as we have attempted to influence character 
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and conduct at all, it has been by means of Western precept and 
example. In the abstract these may be as good or better than 
anything we could find in the East, but I doubt whether Western 
precept and example could ever be so powerful to affect conduct 
as Hindu or Mohammedan precept and example to the Indian 
boy. To influence character you must touch the heart and 
awaken emotion, and it is not to the words or doings of a stranger 
that the heart will beat quicker, but to the precept and example 
of a man who is endeared to us by historical associations with 
ourselves. With an English boy Nelson’s is a name to conjure 
with, Washington's or Lincoln’s with an American ; but you will 
not stir either the English or American boy by the example of 
such outlandish worthies as Khaled or Omar or Ram Chandra. 
The same is true of the Moslem boy. His whole nature will 
respond to stories of Islamic heroes, and the fault of our English 
education is that it ha.s deprived him of this great inspiration. 
It is pitiful to observe how slightingly the great men who have 
made Indian history are referred to in our current text-books ; how 
absolutely neglected is that great wealth of legend and apologue 
which is contained in Islamic history and literature. In old days 
every Moslem youth’s education was founded on the Gulistan 
and Bostan of Saadi ; some of the stories need editing to-day , 
but taken even as it stands the Gulistan has been in the past a 
more powerful influence on character than any book now taught 
in our Anglo-vernacular schools. 

The Hon. Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, M.A. (Calcutta) ; I have 
in the first instance to express the great obligations of Indian 
Universities and their representatives that to the consideration of 
what has long been considered a vital question, has been 
allocated a special Session of this historic and never-to-be-forgotten 
Congress. Education is a world-old problem in India, and to 
speak of Indian education and its needs and possibilities in utter 
misapprehension and ignorance of what has gone before, 
is to approach the subject in a spirit utterly inconsistent 
with the character and objects of this Congress. Having regard 
to the way in which the matter has been handled in a paper pur- 
porting to deal with quite another branch of the subject, I find 
it difficult to give the strictures a complete go-by, but still 
more difficult to put in a defence and answer for the whole 
of India and the Indian systems, in the short ten minutes 
assigned to me. Much rather would I forego the right of defence 
if my silence was not apt to be misunderstood, and also to give 
the go-by to things “Chinese,” that I neither know much about 
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nor understand. China has recently — and apparently after the 
paper was composed — achieved in many directions what certainly 
was never anticipated, and reference to such matters, particu- 
larly in connection with India, would be as out of place as undesir- 
able. As the reference to the satisfactory success of the Anglo- 
Chinese methods of education is, however, particularly pointed, 
and as the claim for this success rests on the almost exclusive 
employment of European teachers, the unfairness of the com- 
parison with India is clear and apparent. If China, with its 
exclusive staS of European teachers, has achieved what is 
claimed for it in Sir Frederick Lugard's paper, such a result can 
never be achieved, however welcome it would be, in India, for 
the simple reason that we cannot afford it. We, whose schools 
and colleges have mostly to be manned by ill-paid Indian teachers, 
have to work out our educational salvation in our own way. It 
must be well known to all who know anything of the subject that 
Indians have to grow up in their knowledge of the language and 
literature of your great country, take their degrees, and go out 
of the academic into the professional life, without, in many 
cases, having ever heard an Englishman speak the language in 
the class-room. That, sir, is a difficulty which we have, and 
must long have ; and if the educational millennium is to come 
to India through exclusive employment of European teachers, of 
which China has so much to boast, I am afraid it will never come. 
If a bountiful Government would provide to-day for enough 
European teachers and professors of the proper order, at least to 
teach the language and the literature of England, welcome would 
the grant indeed be all over India, and our school and college 
systems could undoubtedly be strengthened so far. But 
that is not a near possibility. Anglo-China, so fortunately 
situated, would therefore continue to have claims which we could 
not, or need not, contest ; but many must long be glad if Chinese 
examples in some directions could be indefinitely avoided. India 
has other conditions and must work out its salvation in other 
ways. She must be content for the present with recollections of 
having lent China some of its own literature and learning many 
thousand years ago. 

To attempt to approach the consideration of the Indian question 
proper without appreciating or appraising what has gone before 
and what now obtains, is neither business-like nor fair. With 
reference to the weighty words that fell from the Chair regarding 
the undesirablenesB of violent concussions between things 
and ideas Eastern and Western, regarding the untoward results 
of such collisions in a state of Eastern unpreparedness, and 
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the need of diminishing the violence of the shock by methods 
of easy introduction, it would be difficult not to he in perfect 
agreement with the sentiments, if we were dealing with ancient 
history. You would possibly have to be as, and more, circum- 
spect if you were just introducing English education in India. 
But English education in that country is now nearly one 
hundred and fifty years old ; it almost introduced itself, in 
spite of worse than passive resistance in some quarters, towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. It is now quite a lusty, 
thriving plant that may have to be trimmed and nursed, but not 
as you do in the planting stage. Time was when some resisted 
methods that are triumphing to-day, and that would still be 
resisted if the things that we have just listened to were to find 
currency. It was long left to private Indian individuals and 
societies and to that great body of European missionaries, to 
whom our debt of obligation is abiding, to baffle prevailing in- 
action, nay resistance, in spite of clear Government injunctions, 
and to throw open the store-house of the West so that the East 
might be benefited by the West, and the West and the East 
might be reconciled. What has been referred to from the Chair 
to-day may possibly relate to times when, with the first advent 
of almost smuggled and ill-managed English education, beef- 
eating and wine-drinking became in some quarters the sine qua 
non of culture ; and to have a fine scorn of one’s religion and to 
pretend ignorance of one’s vernacular, was considered the hall- 
mark of real refinement and education. It did not, however, last 
long nor affect any considerable section ; in any event, it has 
long been ancient history, as some of those who have spoken 
before me, know. They are worthy and well-esteemed Christian 
gentlemen who know our Universities, and they have told 
you that this fetish about the supposed failure of secular education 
in India, because of the absence of direct religious education, 
ought long to have been dead. But fictions die hard, and the 
bogey-man of non-religion and unrest has been rigged up anew, 
and we are almost asked to believe that education in India is 
irreligious or devoid of religion, because there is no denomina- 
tional teaching, and because Government is pledged to religious 
neutrality. Religious neutrality, be it said to the honour of the 
Government, has been always maintained, and must be. But if 
religious education in our educational institutions was so easy 
and desirable, how is it that the difficulty does not disappear 
when we come to institutions that are not governed by the 
bar of neutrality? It is because the sects are many, the in- 
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terests are many, and even families of the same sect and com- 
munity sometimes differ in regard to their religious ceremonials, 
if not beliefs. But a situation like this affords no reason for urging 
that secular education is a failure, and that moral ideals suffer, or 
that formation of character and maintenance of discipline are not, 
all the same, matters of anxious and persistent care in our Univer- 
sities and educational institutions. We have been told that the 
English student is better off in this respect, because he has behind 
him 1,900 years of Christian training and tradition. Barring slight 
historical inaccuracies, this is a matter in which we extremely re- 
joice for many reasons, and maintenance of unimpaired Christian 
ideals in the East by Christians would undoubtedly be a great factor 
in helping on our own moral ideals and character. Christian 
ideals are, however, no monopoly of the West, nor are they the 
only ideals. The East would be particularly glad of the upholding 
of Christian ideals by the Western races, because such main- 
tenance would be beneficial m many ways, and no less because 
that with the presentment of the Prince of Peace to the West, high 
spiritual ideals of the East were inculcated, which in Europe have 
ultimately found acceptance, ideals that for all time must be good 
for the East as well as Europe. But there are other and more 
ancient ideals that have answered well in the past and will still 
answer, it allowed to ; ideals that in some cases are not 
1,900 years old, but 19,000 years old or more. Sir Theodore 
Morison has said that he would not go back to the superstitious 
Brahmin ; nor would I. But should he and I object to go back 
to the non-superstitious Brahmin? That would indeed be super- 
stition. We have always been as ready as Europe since 
its acceptance of Christianity, to imbibe high moral and ethical 
ideals, which we hope, under the auspices of the British Govern- 
ment and its admirable neutrality in religious matters, will go 
on fructifying and purifying where need be. It is in this great work 
that our Universities are attempting to reconcile the East and 
the West, and they have had but a short time to perform this 
gigantic work. My University celebrated, under the new order 
of things, its first Jubilee, only the other day, when some of you 
were celebrating your fiftieth Jubilee Short indeed is, therefore, 
the time that we had to order our house since taking up the 
difficult work of making the East and West meet in spite of 
questionable and latter-day poetic phantasies, and in common 
fairness you should wait and see what can be done by the great 
amalgam now in the process of integration. It is a most interest- 
ing experiment that is going on, and it has to be watched and 
helped on in a scientific and friendly spirit, and not deprecated 
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and voted a failure because, according to short-sighted critics, the 
result is yet neither comi>lete nor satisfactory. 

The problem of Universities in India is not only world-old, 
but is world-important. As in the West much later, the origin 
was religious and spiritual. In the West, however, the origin 
was disowned, and almost resented, within a few hundred years; 
but the ideals of the origin held sway in India for thousands of 
years and left their undying influence and impress on a civiliza- 
tion and culture that outlived the civilizations of Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Chaldea, Egypt, Greece and Rome, nay of olden China. 
An enormous and valuable volume of public opinion grew 
round these ideals, the objective of which throughout was 
building up of morals and character. Knowledge was rarely 
sought for material advancement alone, but mostly for its 
own sake and as a means of salvation. The Vedas, the 
Upiinishads, the Purartas, the great epics Ramayana and 
Mahabharat, the later Tantras, and the modem Smritis, all lay i 
down elaborate educational and ethical codes, including those of I 
rigid and severe discipline, for the building up of character and ' 
moral ideals. Kulapatis taught, in their distant forest homes,, 
“tens of tiiousands” of students were maintained and taught,! 
who gave their limbs and lives, if need be, in their preceptor’s! 
service. 

Onwards from the Panchala Parishad mentioned in the very 
ancient Chandoyga Upanishads, where Swetketu, son of Arani, \ 
went for instruction, through a long and glorious vista of educa- ‘ 
tional life at its best, we come to the later Universities of Taxila, ' 
Vaisali, Nalauda, Vijoynagar, and many others in all pajts of j 
India, and covering different periods, where experts taught special | 
subjects in tbeir crowded cloisters, valuable libraries were gathered 
together, rich endowments were founded, fine, high, solid and 
lasting buildings constructed, and even academic hoods and caps 
were devised many hundred of years ago. Greek and Chinese 
testimony is forthcoming in abundance in proof, if other testimony 
be considered doubtful. The lamps of knowledge so lit were kept \ 
burning in the modem Universities of Mithila and Navadwip | 
during the Mohamedan rule, and in Muktaba and Madrasas, / 
Arabic science, literature, philosophy and law flourished side ; 
by side. 

The ideals and standards were unavoidably lowered near large 
cities during the period of transition that Sir William Jones and 
Macaulay described and deprecated, though they had chance/ 
glimpses of the brighter side as well. That was an anxious moment 
in our history when the laudable behests of the authorities in 
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England, first promulgated as far back as 1698 in the Charter of 
William III., were unfortunately neglected and overlooked. But 
even barren times like these yielded a Ram Mohun Ray, who 
demonstrated the possibility of the East meeting the West and 
yielding the best of results. He led the van of reforms, piloted 
Lord William Bentinck's great work, almost created a language 
and literature for his province, and laid down his life for the 
present Universities, whose mission was, and was bound to be, 
to supplement and conserve, not to supplant, what they found. 
This is what other institutions also have been aiming at in still 
more recent times. 

Universities in this country were by this time slowly throwing 
off religious tests and discarding residential conditions. London 
had become the model of the day. Indian Universities that had 
been planned in the days of Macaulay and could not be carried 
out, partly because of religious difficulties and needs of neutrality, 
naturally took London for an example, when, after much 
travail, Lord Canning passed his memorable Act, an in- 
evitable adjunct of the Indian people’s greater Charter, 
Queen Victoria’s gracious proclamation. That is how we 
became non-denominational and, for the time being, a non- 
.teaching body. In time, however, our work expanded, and after 
.'Lord Curzon’s recent Act, which is being loyally worked, 
[the Universities have assumed teaching functions as well. A 
fine Law College has been established in Calcutta. Ijectureships 
and Readerships have been established in various Arts and Science 
subjects, a chair in Economics has been founded, others in Indian 
History, Mathematics, Chemistry, and Physics are likely tc 
be soon founded, and we are fast qualifying ourselves for our 
teaching work and claim corresponding rights and privileges. 

In spite of difficulties attending on exclusion of direct religious 
instruction, the Indian Vice-Chancellor, with confidence, and 
year after year, charges his graduates “ever in life and con- 
versation to prove himself worthy of his degree.” And these 
graduates in their thousands do their best to live up to the charge 
and to make their surroundings correspond. And thus a little 
leaven leaventh all. Those who know India and are endowed with 
a well-balanced mind and instincts of justice, bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the purity, as also the ability, of even the lowest paid 
of our public services, recruited from our graduates and under- 
graduates, and to the loftiness of professional ideals and capacity. 

Our Universities recognise that for the purpose of making the 
culture of the East accessible to the larger body, simplification of 
Persian, Arabic, Pali and Sanscrit learning is necessary; and 
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effective and easy methods have been invented for teaching these 
difficult classical languages — the great woe of our matriculates, in 
addition to the necessity of having to learn your fearfully difficult 
language, in which most of their subjects have to be taught. 
Simplification of methods of teaching classics such as our 
Universities have embarked on is itself a great experiment 
worthy of being tried in your places of learning where 
all classics — the salt of human culture — are threatened with 
extinction. With carefully prepared curricula aiming at 
teaching high moral lessons, and by the training of teachers 
who look after discipline, the Indian Universities are, more- 
over, trying to free themselves of many errors of the past 
which attach to you just as much as to us, and our Indian 
Universities are no longer mere teaching bodies. Besides the chairs 
in many important subjects I have mentioned, research scholar- 
ships available both at home and abroad, have been created, school 
and college work is being rigidly controlled, residential supervision 
is being insisted on , equal facilities are being afforded to men and 
women to graduate in all branches of learning, teachers and 
graduates are being afforded some slight representation in matters 
of University government, cramming and memorizing are being 
discounted, and other important educational reforms are being 
initiated with our very limited resources. These are details far 
too numerous to go into within the time at my disposal. There is 
a general assertion, but false, and false to the knowledge 
of those who urge it, that English education is destroying our 
moral ideals, impairing our character, and generally contributing 
to unrest, other than the world’s progressive unrest that none can 
escape. Educated Indians may not unnaturally be startled and 
uneasy when they find that new clashes and new castes are being 
created under auspices that might be expected to favour better 
conditions. They never, however, object to be ruled ; though 
they, like Englishmen, distinctly object to be misruled. Their 
efforts and yours must tend towards making all misrule impossible 
by raising the standard of character and ideal, not in the East 
alone, but in the West as well, and making the completion 
of the amalgam, which Indian Universities have, in spite of all 
handicap, started. With statesmanlike instincts, the King- 
Emperor in his late visit to India realized and voiced the true 
situation, and said, in answer to the Address of the University 
of Calcutta, that to the Universities of India His Imperial Majesty 
looked for the solution of many difficult problems of the day. His 
gracious message of Hope — better than Sympathy — will be in- 
scribed in gold on marble in my University, for the benefit of 
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unborn geuerationa of graduates and undergraduates, as also 
unborn generations of Englishmen and all interested in the true 
solidarity of the Empire and the uplifting of the people, yea, as 
Asoka’s messages were in days of yore. 

Sir, that is the spirit in which the East has to be nursed ; that 
is the spirit we hope to find in this Congress, and in all its delibera- 
tions in detail, affecting our vital interests. That is the spirit 
which I am sure dominates this Congress, an Assembly of no less 
importance than the great Durbar I was privileged to attend at 
Delhi. Let us not mind the discouraging and jarring note of the 
moment. 

1 am sorry I have no time to go into many things about our 
Indian Universities, their hoj)e8, ideals and difficulties, which I 
should like the Congress to know something about. Even if all 
this be left unsaid, as it must be, it was fully worth one's while 
to come alt the way to this great gathering of the picked intellect 
of the Empire, its true rulers, to tell the representatives of culture 
from all parts of the sun-lit kingdom, over which proudly floats 
the flag we all obey and revere, that the sentiment which proclaims 
that Britons never shall be slaves can be understood in no narrow 
sense. Not Britons alone, but all that share in whatever belongs 
to the Empire —the Britons of Greater Britain, claim that they 
never shall be slaves, and that claim shall be allowed. The 
realisation of that dream is the great work before your and our 
Universities, by the spread of the redeeming light of knowledge, 
culture, true spirituality and high character, and than which no 
greater and surer bond of Empire can be conceived. And that, 
as I read the sign of the times, is the true significance and 
objective of this great Congress, to which all who have the 
real and abiding interests of the Empire at heart, must wish 
God-speed. 


Sir Thomas Raleigh, K.C.S.I. (Member of the Council of 
India) : During my time in India it was my duty and privilege 
to make a fairly close acquaintance with about fifty of our 
colleges. They fall under various types, as they were conducted 
by the Government, or by missionary societies, or by Hindu or 
Mohammedan committees. We are considering to-day the 
question of how far we can rely on these colleges to maintain 
a high standard of conduct among their men— in India they 
call them “boys,” but I prefer the Oxford and Cambridge word 
“men” — and to form the characters of those who will be the 
working leaders of the next generation. As happens on these 
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occasions, all the points on which I should like to speak have 
been anticipated and fully dealt with by those who have spoken 
before me. 

The greatest force on which we can rely to raise and maintain 
the moral standard of our colleges is personal influence. 
Wherever our Acts and regulations are working well in India, it 
is because the system is humanized by the influence of teachers, 
Indians and Englishmen (for both have a hand in the work), 
who not only meet their students in the class-room, but live 
with them, and take an interest in them, man by man, and know 
how to command the confidence and respect of young men , so that 
in years of living together they impress upon their pupils their 
own qualities of industry and virtue. The great need of India is 
more of such men, not more Acts and regulations. If you will 
promise not to tell any of my colleagues in the legislative depart- 
ment, I will venture to say that we have given India almost 
enough rules already ; but we are still badly in want of men, and, 
as some of these men must come from England, I hope we shall 
look to it that we send of our very best to India. The career 
of a University teacher in India is a very laborious and sometimes 
a thankless one ; but I know of no nobler career to which any 
young graduate of an English University eouid devote bimaeli. 

My second point is, the importance of hostels, and here I am 
glad to know I am on ground common to all connected with 
Universities in India, Long ago I remember some hardened 
votaries of the examination system who rather resented my polite 
inquiries into the habits of their students, where they lived, and 
so on. It was supposed that the examinations afforded the one 
and all-sufficient test of merit. My long experience as an 
examiner had not prepared me entirely to accept that view of the 
case. A great deal depends on where the men live, and how 
they live, and I hope it will never be supposed that in providing 
places of residence and calling them “hostels,” we have done 
the whole of our duty. I have been in many establishments of 
that kind which were only a degree better than what we in India 
call chummeries — places where young men lodge together and 
have the place to themselves. As time goes on and our resources 
improve, I hope a genuinely collegiate character will be given to 
college life in India. One knows of the difficulties in the way, 
but so long as you have men spending their lives apart, meeting 
only in the class-room and nowhere else, so long you will fail to 
have complete understanding as between teacher and taught. 

Finally, I come to a question which is very difficult, and on 
which in a few minutes I can say nothing particularly worth 
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listening to. I rather deprecate the language sometimes used — 
and some of it has been used to-day— implying that religious and 
moral interests are altogether excluded from the life of our Indian 
Universities and Colleges. That is not so. I have heard in 
our Colleges in India lectures and addresses and discussions in 
which the partially conflicting ideals of Hindu and Christian and 
Mohammedan were discussed keenly but with perfect temper and 
in such a way as to show that the minds of these young men 
are alive and awake, and that they are thinking over these and 
other things. Religion and morals in a country like India are 
perhaps not suited for formal instruction, and, thank Heaven, 
they are not suited for examinations. A great deal depends 
on discussions such as I have tried to describe, and a good 
deal also on general reading. There are Colleges, I am 
sorry to say, where the undergraduate has very little opportunity 
of general reading. Good libraries in India are few and far 
between, and a man whose mind might be opened if he were 
allowed to go into a library where there arc interesting books, and 
read a little for himself, is unable to do so ; for want of good 
books he falls back on periodicals and newspapers. Therefore we 
should steadily impress upon Indian colleges the duty of improving 
their libraries; they should not satisfy themselves with getting 
only those books which are set for examinations. What should 
we say to a man at Oxford or Cambridge if he never opened a 
book unless mentioned in the examination statutes? We should 
say he was not getting the full good of the place, and that is 
exactly what you have to say of some Indian students. And if 
there be one branch of general reading which ought to be specially 
encouraged it is the reading of good scholarly, workmanlike his- 
tories and biographies. It is often said that the mind of the 
Oriental is not historical , but I very much doubt whether in that 
respect the Oriental has had a fair chance. Nothing can give 
you the historical view of politics or anything else unless you 
have access to a place where you can find information for your- 
self. Lectures are of necessity limited in their scope ; you have 
to think very carefully what is necessary for success in the 
schools ; you have often to confine yourself to that ; you administer 
learning in tabloid form. Outside and unconnected with the 
programme of instruction there must be a great deal of general 
reading, and among undergraduates there will always be general 
discussion. If the materials for that are supplied by the College 
library I should look for the best results. One knows what the 
difficulties of the University education in India are — I could spend 
a long time in describing them — but my belief is that, if the lions 
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in our path are met and faced one by one, we shall vanquish them 
in the end. 

The Kbv. J. M. Edsbell, M.A. (Madras) : The distinctive 
features of this problem in India are due to the variety of religious 
belief and practice that is to be found in that land, and, within 
the Hindu community, to the influence of caste. These differ- 
ences tend to create antagonisms which restrict and pervert the 
free play of those social instincts with which morality is so largely 
concerned. Caste goes so far in this direction that for all social 
purposes it confines sections of the community within what we 
may call “water-tight compartments," if it be remembered that 
these compartments are so graded that the Brahmin claims and 
secures precedence over all others, and a certain religious rever- 
ence from them all. The lines of separation in the Indian 
community stand out the more sharply because of the absence 
in India of any dominating and unifying sentiment, such as the 
feeling of nationality, which can evoke devotion and self-sacrifice 
for the well-being of the community in general. 

Have our Universities in India done anything to soften or to 
modify these antagonisms, and to break down the barriers which 
religious and race prejudice have reared, and which superstition 
has so carefully buttressed? And have they, at the same time, 
done anything to create a moral ideal which is raising the people 
to a higher plane, and leading the community forward in the 
path of moral progres.s? It will, I think, be freely admitted that \ 
higher education, as represented by the Universities, has 
succeeded in securing a wider toleration between religions than 
was to be found formerly, and has done much to overthrow the 
barriers that separate caste from caste. Certainly it is the case 
that education has assisted in effecting the modification or even 
the discontinuance of many social and religious practices which 
the community concerned has come to recognise as abuses worthy 
of condemnation. While this is so, our Universities have passed 
through a phase — perhaps they have not yet left it quite behind 
— a phase in which there has been serious danger lest what may 
be described as group or caste selfishness and intolerance should 
be replaced by something more pernicious, viz., the crudest form 
of a cold, calculating, individual selfishness. Established as our 
Indian Universities were in the late ’fifties, they did not fail 
to bring from the West some at least of the features of the (Srad- 
grind scheme and theory of education. The imparting of know- 
ledge in the shape of facts was regarded as the main function of 
a University, while there was a 'disregard for, if not the sup- 
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pression of, all Bontiment that would quicken the mind and will 
of the students to higher issues, together with the encouragement 
of a hard and dry utilitarianism. Not that all the Colleges of all 
the five Universities were brought under the heel of such a soul- 
destro 3 dng theory, but unquestionably it was difficult for any of 
them to escape altogether from the tyranny of the system. 

As I have indicated, however, I believe this phase of our 
University education is passing away. There is now more 
prevalent a serious effort to train the student, rather than to 
cram his mind ; he is being led to have regard for something 
more than his individual interest ; he is being taught that he has 
duties towards his college and his fellow-students, and that in 
the life in the greater world that awaits him, there will be 
much expected of him — in other words, he is to become an intelli- 
gent, enlightened man, and not a mere machine. With your 
permission. Sir, I should like to submit some first-hand evidence 
of this fact. 

In the Madras Christian College, with which I have been 
connected for the last twenty-five years, we have 800 under- 
graduates belonging to the Arts Faculty of the University. Of 
these, 60 per cent, are Brahmins, 25 per cent, are non-Brahmin 
Hindus, 12 per cent, are Christians, and S per cent, are Moham- 
medans. You have there, in that College, the free mingling of 
castes, religions and races, all receiving equal treatment, and 
all engaged in the various activities of College life in a spirit of 
healthy rivalry. All the students have abundant opportunity for 
co-operation, and for the give-and-take of a social community in 
their hostel life, in the literary and scientific societies of the 
College, in their clubs for field games, and in the reading circles 
which are organised. More than that, they are encouraged to 
look beyond the bounds of the College to the community at large, 
and with this in view they have organized themselves into a 
College Brotherhood, which undertakes such beneficent work as 
the visitation of the sick in the city hospitals ; they inquire into 
the social evils of a great city, particularly an Oriental city, such 
an evil, e.g., as mendicancy; and they maintain at their own 
cost, and ordinarily with themselves as teachers, a night school for 
the street waifs of the part of the city where the College buildings 
are situated. All these activities have been in operation for some 
years, most of them for very many years, in the College to which 
I refer, and I am glad to say that at least some of these organized 
activities are to be found in other Colleges of the University of 
Madras. 

I know it can be said that you may have all the organization 
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of College Societies, Clubs and Hostels, and yet all may be 
soulless and uninspired by any moral ideal; that, indeed, some 
of these institutions may be so perverted as to subserve the most 
objectionable, if not the basest, ends. Cnfortunately this is too 
true ; and therefore it is that all these organizations require the 
most watchful oversight and guidance on the part of College 
authorities. And it is just here, as I believe, that we must find 
the key to the problem we are considering. All that may be done 
will prove ineffectual, unless the teaching staif and all the College 
authorities are men of character, themselves actuated by moral 
ideals. The mere inculcation of moral truths will not sufiice. As 
we were reminded yesierday, “You cannot have a class of char- 
acter or a class of morals ” ; but we can have the association of 
men of character with the plastic, impressionable, young student. 
The Oriental is peculiarly responsive to personal influence and to 
personal example. He needs must love the highest when he sees 
it, but he requires to see it— it roust be put before him in the 
concrete ; and if he is brought into contact with men who show 
a sense of responsibility, with men who by their conduct show 
themselves to be disinterested and sympathetic, and especially if 
these qualities are combined with some measure of self-sacrifice, 
the Oriental will be found to entertain an appreciation of them 
so high that it cannot fail — and it does not fail — to evoke some- 
thing at least of an imitation of them in himself. 

Ours, I may be permitted to say, as I would say it in all 
humility, is a vastly more arduous task than that lying before 
the Universities of the West, whose work is amongst the youth 
of British blood. You have but to be true to a tradition handed 
down to you through the centuries, and you are surrounded by a 
multitude of helpful collateral agencies in pursuing your task. 
We, on the other hand, are seeking to implant in alien races a 
new spirit, and to lead them to adopt a standard of life and 
conduct to the acceptance of which many of the institutions and 
practices of their age-worn civilization cannot but offer at the 
least a passive resistance that may well seem at times to be 
immovable. But character and moral ideal should not be one for 
the West and another for the East. There are qualities and 
ideals which must become the common possession of all mankind. 

I trust it may not be thought that I become too personal or 
special if, in concluding, I say that the College with which I am 
connected has all along, through the seventy years of its existence, 
endeavoured both by. its teaching and its example to set forth 
the Ethical conception of that prophet of Nazareth whose name 
it bears ; and we look for the day when in India, as in this 
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ancient Christian land, the practice of that Ethic, and the realiza- 
tion of that moral ideal, will be reinforced and inspired by a 
religious belief founded on Eternal Truth. 

Eai Bahadub Chakeavabti, M.A. (Allahabad) : I am here to 
give my support to the statement made by my fellow-countryman, 
the Hon. Dr. Sarvadhikary, that the India of to-day, far from 
being irreligious, is imbued with a strong spirit of religion. But 
from exactly the same premiss I am afraid I am driven to a 
different conclusion regarding the necessity of religious education 
permeating the influence of University centres. It seems to me 
that in any discussion of the principles of University ideals it is 
necessary to remember the characteristics of a nation whose intel- 
lectual and moral elevation it is sought to effect. In the individual 
it is well recognised that the characteristics of the student must 
be studied , so that he may profit by the character of the instruc- 
tion imparted. What is true of the individual is true of the 
race. If we examine very superficially the characteristics of the 
Eastern peoples, speaking particularly of India, the characteristic 
which stands out in bold relief in the national consciousness of 
India is the religious sentiment, a yearning for something in- 
visible, a reaching out of the soul into the infinite, a finding out 
of some principles of the spiritual life which may actuate the 
conduct of daily life. Even a superficial acquaintance with the 
literature of the Indian would bring one to the conclusion that 
a strong under-current of religion runs through every department, 
and that from ages immemorial the Indian mind has sought to 
solve the problems of existence. Coming to practical institutions, 
we find that in old days colleges of learning were always identified 
with centres of spiritual enthusiasm. Benares and Nuddia were 
centres of intellectual as well as of spiritual culture, and these 
institutions supplied the moral and intellectual needs of the 
people — intellectual knowledge was included, but it was sub- 
ordinated to the higher spiritual knowledge. It is unfortunate 
that at the time when our Universities were started India was in 
the grip of spiritual darkness ; spiritual ideals were dragged into 
the mire of priestcraft, and encrusted with a layer of ceremonial. 
Our Universities were unhampered by past errors, it is true, 
but they lacked also the inspiration of the best traditions and 
past experience. Apart from that the Oovemment which was 
primarily responsible for these Universities had to maintain 
the doctrine of religious neutrality. At a time when the people 
had not been assured of the intentions of Government in matters 
of education, it was a wise policy to be strictly careful not to 
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offend the religious susceptibilities of the people, but it seems to 
me that the observance of this spiritual neutrality has been 
pushed to the extreme. You will understand what I mean when 
I say that in at least one of the Indian UniversitieiH the 
philosophical course made no provision for the study of Kindu 
philosophy, which in late years has attracted the admiration of 
the Western world, and has resulted in a better understanding 
between the two races. But, admitting the shortcomings of our 
University training in this respect, I do maintain that it has not 
been without value. Sir Theodore Morison, Sir Thomas Raleigh, 
and Mr, Sarvadhikary have borne eloquent testimony to the 
results of University education as it now stands. No human being 
can come into contact with the moral and elevating influence of 
the literature of one of the noblest races on the earth without 
being uplifted and edified, and the Hindus and Mohammedans of 
India, sensitive as they are to higher influences, could not fail 
to have been impressed by all that is enshrined in the rich and 
beautiful literature of the English people. The moral elevation 
of India, as the result of English education, is illustrated by one 
fact more than any other — the. raising of the status and character 
of public service, to which Sir Theodore Morison has already 
referred, and which I need not dilate upon. 

I do also strongly repudiate any charge of disloyalty as the 
result of the education imparted in our Universities. It ig the 
grossest libel on my educated countrymen. Can you imaging that 
an educated person could be so unconscious of the beneflts of 
education, and so oblivious of his own interests, that he would 
desire to overthrow the British rule? What would educated 
India be to-morrow if the British rule were not there? We owe 
everything to the British rule, and the instinct of self-defence — 
if no higher sentiment — makes us uphold the maintenance of that 
rule. We have a proverb that no man would ever thiiik of 
cutting off the branch he is sitting on. Would the educated 
Indian be so far forgetful of his own interests that he would 
strike at the root of the tree that upholds him? Allow rne to 
dispel that illusion . The educated Indian is the most loyal person 
to be found in India. He stands for British rule quite as strongly 
as a regiment of British soldiers. 

But having admitted that present Universities have done much 
for the moral uplifting of the people, the time has now come 
when a further advance should be taken in the direction of improv- 
ing University education. The time has now come when all that- 
is best and noblest in Eastern culture should be combined with all 
that is most valuable and efficient in the secular education of the | 
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West. If we can do so we shall bring into the educational field 
not only intellectual men learned in Arts and science, but men 
of the country imbued with a sense of religion , whose minds are 
rich with the traditions of their great past, and who cannot fail 
to be great factors in the moral and spiritual regeneration of the 
country. With this aim in view I need hardly mention that 
attempts have been made to establish two Universities on lines 
somewhat novel and rather different from those on which the 
present Universities are run. You may have heard that both the 
Hindus and Mohammedans are making efforts to establish Univer- 
sities in which the religious doctrines of their respective sects 
should form an important feature of instruction. The Govern- 
ment of India in its generosity and liberality has given every 
support to this movement, and has recognised the necessity for 
trying this new experiment. 

I repeat I am here to explain that those ideals, about which 
our friend. Sir Theodore Morison, and others have spoken to-day, 
are obtaining recognition in our country , and that we are making 
efforts to raise education above the purely secular atmosphere in 
which it at present lives. 

The Chairman with great regret declared the discussion closed. 



EESIDBNTIAL FACILITIES, INCLUDING COLLEGES 
AND HOSTELS IN CONNECTION WITH UNIVEESITIES. 


Paper. 

In this paper an attempt will be made to show not only what are 
the main features as to residential accommodation in the principal 
Universities of the Empire, but also the direction in which 
further progress is naturally to be expected. To the authorities 
of the colleges, halls, and hostels who have been so kind as to 
supply the materials used in preparing this brief account, the 
thanks of the writer are gratefully offered. In almost every case 
the documents essential to a proper understanding of the subject 
have been generously supplied ; but more than that, the heads 
of many of the institutions, putting aside other occupations, have 
written with their own hand detailed explanations of the method 
of government of the hostels under their charge. 

Perhaps the simplest point from which to approach the whole 
subject is to review the accommodation in University centres 
where there are no halls of residence, or where these form only 
an insignificant portion of the total residential facilities. Since 
almost any large city is capable of lodging the full number of 
University students without special arrangements, the chief 
question with which the authorities of Universities so situated 
have to deal is to what extent they think it wise to supervise the 
housing and general mode of life of those undergraduates who 
live apart from their parents. At present there is a well-marked 
tendency to leave the students altogether free in their choice of 
rooms, and to interfere as little as possible with their liberty in 
other respects, so long as they attend the necessary lectures and 
conform to certain simple rules within the University walls. 
As Dr. Headlam, the Principal of King’s College, London, puts 
it, “We have practically no regulations as to discipline; provided 
a student does not do anything to get him into the police courts, 
or in other ways is guilty of public disturbance, we have no 
control over him outside the gates of the college.” It is, however, 
quite a usual practice to keep an ofBcial list of approved lodgings, 
which is at the disposal of students seeking suitable accommoda- 
tion in the city. At Birmingham a further step is taken, thus : 
“A list of authorized lodgings is kept by the secretary of the 
University, and the students and their parents are recommended 
to make their selection from this hst. But there is no compul- 
sion, and students may reside anywhere with the full cognisance 
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of their parents, and at their own and their parents’ risk. 
Students in authorized lodgings who misbehave themselves would 
be reported by the landlady, but we exercise no control over 
students residing in lodgings outside this list.” This association 
of parental responsibility with other means for the control of the 
student is unusual but has obvious merits, and it is to be hoped 
that in the course of our oral discussion some representative of 
Birmingham University will say how the plan answers. As a 
general rule the modern English Universities in the large centres 
of population follow the Scotch methods (indicated above) of 
dispensing with any special requirements as to lodging, and with 
almost all disciplinary regulations outside the University pre- 
cincts. It is perhaps worthy of note that the conditions of 
residence are stricter as regards undergraduates qualifying to be 
teachers under the recent regulations of the Board of Education, 
and that the influence of these regulations tends to the foundation 
of new University hostels. 

In Wales, Cardiff is the only constituent part of the University 
where men find residential accommodation as they please. At 
Bangor and Aberystwyth, which are, of course, much smaller 
towns, students are required to live in licensed lodgings. 

Montreal may be given as an example of a city in the oversea 
dominions which provides for the great majority of the male 
students attending the University of McGill in apartments of the 
usual type. In a good many instances, however, the men them- 
selves combine to hire a house and establish what is known as a 
“fraternity.” This is something more than the chance associa- 
tion of friends in a lodging-house, for its occupants own the 
furniture, find their own servants, admit new members, and 
form almost a body corporate. The origin of the fraternities is 
probably to be found in the Universities of the United States 
and their Greek Letter Society Lodges, In the beginning these 
societies seem to have been established for purposes like those 
of the literary and debating societies of our own Universities, but 
with the addition of certain secret and quasi-masonic signs which, 
according to trustworthy information, are chiefly enjoyed for their 
own sake. In certain cases, rooms were hired where members 
could meet and find some of the amenities of club life. It was 
not a long step from this to the provision of bedrooms, and to 
the establishment of hostels entirely controlled by the members 
themselves. The Fraternity Lodge has great advantages of its 
owm, but it lacks the permanence of a properly established hostel. 
It is better adapted to the needs of a small community of a dozen 
men or so than to a larger number. There is often a tendency 
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to separate out the wealthy students from those of smaller means, 
and in other ways to bring together young men with the same 
narrow outlook upon life instead of promoting intercourse be- 
tween undergraduates of every variety of social and intellectual 
experience. At its best, however, such a community is full of 
useful activities of all kinds, and of readiness to obey its self- 
imposed regulations as well in the spirit as in the letter. Both 
by their advantages and by their defects, the fraternities have 
given an impulse to that rapid extension of hostels and dormi- 
tories which is at present a marked feature of American 
Universities. 

The next step in regard to organized residential accommodation 
is the hostel provided by some independent authority, but 
managed by the students themselves. University Hall, Edin- 
burgh, founded in 1887, is the typical example of this kind of 
hostel, for though Toynbee Hall in the East End of London pre- 
ceded it by several years, and though Professor Geddes expressly 
acknowledges the founder of the latter hall as his precursor in a 
new social movement, yet its aim was not simply to provide resi- 
dential accommodation for University students as in the hall at 
Edinburgh. Moreover, Toynbee Hall had its Warden controlling 
the whole social organization, even though Canon Barnett’s hand 
was of the lightest, while the chief pride of University Hall is 
that the senior students manage the affairs of the hostel without 
any higher authority. It is well to warn ihose who read this 
article that they are here brought on to a battlefield w’here the 
opposing forces are hostels without wardens and hostels with 
wardens, and that it cannot yet be said that victory has declared 
itself for either party. In all probability one type of hostel is 
best suited to some circumstances, and the other type to different 
circumstances. But the arguments on the two sides are so inter- 
esting and throw such a clear light upon the problem of housing 
undergraduates that it is worth while to treat of University Hall 
at some length. 

In the year 1887 one of the younger teachers connected with 
the University of Edinburgh (who from the context is clearly 
Professor Geddes himself) , impressed with the need of providing 
for undergraduate and post-graduate students something better 
and more collegiate in character than isolated lodgings, rented 
three flats at 2 Mound Place. Edinburgh, where students might 
enjoy the social and other advantages of residence in common. 
Thus began the system of residence now known as University 
Hall. “ Vivendo discimus.” the motto chosen for the hall, rings 
as finely in its way as “Manners Makyth Man.” 
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Beyond residence and social intercourse, life in University 
Hall has little in common with the life of an Oxford or Cambridge 
College. A fundamental difference is that the undergraduate in 
England is subject to the authorities of his College, whereas a 
resident in University Hall is subject to the control of no imme- 
diate authority except that of the public opinion of his own house. 
In four of the five houses, into which University Hall had 
developed by the year 1904, the residents themselves decide by 
ballot who may become a member of their particular house. 
While in 1887 there was barely accommodation for seven resi- 
dents, fifteen years later room for one hundred and forty-five 
became available. All the houses are within seven minutes’ 
walk of either the Old or New University Buildings. The rooms 
are furnished as study -bedrooms, and vary in rent from 8s. fid. 
to a week. In addition, there are in each house two Common 
Booms. The food bills, which are completely under the control 
of the students, include the keep of the servants, and also the 
cost of fire and electric light. Kents are payable to a body called 
the Town and Gown Association, Limited, who have the power 
to refuse either to let a room to an applicant for admission, or to 
continue to let a room to a present resident. Their decisions are 
final as to all points affecting the external relations of the Hall. 
Internal matters remain in the hands of the senior residents, that 
is to say, those persons who have been in residence for six months. 
The father or guardian (or else a guarantor) of applicants for 
admission is required to undertake that their rent and food bills 
shall be duly paid, and the applicant himself has to agree to 
conform to the terms of a printed constitution which regulates 
the management of all the houses in their relation to one another. 
Each house deals with its own affairs through a Treasurer, repre- 
senting the Town and Gown Association, and a house committee 
elected monthly by the residents from among themselves. 

Professor Geddes adds an interesting detail of this life, namely, 
that some of the graduates who have been at these Edinburgh 
halls remain in residence among the undergraduates for years ; 
and even w'ben they marry and settle down it has in certain cases 
been found practicable to build them houses or flats in the grow- 
ing group of hall buildings. Thus they still remain interested in 
the student community as a whole and begin a new social circle 
within it. 

The immediate success of this experiment led to the formation 
of an inter-university Halls of Residence Committee in 1904, 
which body addressed inquiries on the subject of hostels to a 
number of British and American Universities. Amongst other 
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facts elicited was the surprisingly small total accommodation for 
men (quarters for 470 students only) provided by residential halls 
in the Universities of Great Britain, other than Oxford and 
Cambridge. Edinburgh, with its five halls under the Town and 
Gown Association, came first with accommodation for 140, 
lJurham second with 115, London third (and that only owing to 
the establishment in connection with Guy’s Hospital of a hall of 
residence with accommodation for sixty medical students) ; Man- 
chester fourth with 58 men at Hulme Hall and Dalton Hall. 
The average cost per student was ^56 a year. Since that time 
there have been several additions to the list. If, as seems not 
improbable, part of the outcome of this Congress is the founda- 
tion of a Bureau of Information in connection with all the Univer- 
sities of the Empire, nothing could be more appropriate than that 
such a permanent body should make inquiries and issue a 
periodical report continuing and enlarging the work of the 
Committee of Halls of Besidence and of our own Board of 
Education. 

Largely owing to the success of the Edinburgh University 
Hall, a hostel managed upon somewhat similar lines was estab- 
lished in London. Though the new building at Chelsea was 
begun in 1899, it was not until eight years later that it came 
fully into operation as a hall of residence with a nucleus largely 
composed of old Edinburgh Hall men. The hostel was officially 
recognized by the Senate of the University of London, with the 
Principal of the University as visitor and with Professor Geddes 
as Warden. This last point deserves especial attention since the 
main contention of Mr. Whiston, one of the secretaries of the 
Town and Gown Association (who seems now to be most directly 
responsible for the external affairs of University Hall), is that halls 
of residence without wardens are superior to halls with wardens. 
Professor Geddes, on the other hand, appears to attach more 
importance to securing a right spirit in each new hostel by means 
of a leaven of residents from the older hosl.els, or, in his own 
words, “gradually adding house to house, not developing as one 
great institution; and further, from the very outset, trying to 
establish what bacteriologists call a ‘ pure culture.’ ’’ 

The case for self-governing residential halls has been put with 
real enthusiasm by Mr. Whitson in an article contributed to the 
University Review. It is scarcely necessary to follow his argu- 
ments in detail, but the chief points he makes are that the cost 
of the warden is saved, that the students become better men and 
citizens for learning to guide their own footsteps, and that such 
hostels are more popular because they secure sufficient companion- 
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ship without any sacrifice of essential liberty. He remarks, “It 
is not strange that wardens should express the opinion that halls 
of residence cannot be successful without a warden at the head 
of affairs. Naturally, these gentlemen cannot believe that the 
duties, often difficult ones, which they perform, and no doubt 
perform well, can be allowed to look after themselves. They 
cannot see that it is because there is a warden that these duties — 
at least many of them — arise, and that without a warden many 
of the duties would not have to be performed at all.” 

This article, as might be expected, called forth more than one 
reply in the same Review. It will be sufficient to notice the 
answer of Mr. John W. Graham, Principal of Dalton Hall, Man- 
chester. Dalton Hall was established in 1876 by the Society of 
Friends, and is managed by a committee of that body. It is open 
to students of all denominations. After working for six years in 
temporary premises, the institution was removed to a building 
specially designed for the purjxjse. In 1893 twelve new rooms 
and a sanatorium were added and a large plot of adjoining land 
acquired. In 1901 a house standing in the grounds was used to 
accommodate yet another thirteen students. The hall is exactly 
a mile from the University on the side away from the city. It 
has tennis courts, a covered Rugby Fives court, and a footb.ill 
field. There are twelve tutors giving private tuition in small 
classes, most of them being also on the staff of the University. 
All this by way of preliminary, so that the iwint of view of the 
warden may be appreciated. Mr. Graham says right out that he 
does not believe in self-governed halls for English students. 
Speaking of the multifarious functions of a warden, he emphasises 
the fact that police duties are a very small part of his service in 
ordinary times. “To make a hall worth having at all, circum- 
stances, premises, and persons must be propitious. There must 
be plenty of room indoors and out, ample recreation, steady 
comfort, and general goodwill. A bad hall is far worse than none 
at all. A noisy or unhappy hall wastes time, destroys peace of 
mind, intensifies temptation, and gives scope to the few who are 
blatant, vulgar, or vicious,” 

The truth is that the circumstances of University life in 
Edinburgh and Manchester are quite different. The one city 
has a great and ancient tradition of complete liberty for the 
student, and the other has (or had at the time of the foundation 
of Dalton Hall) no University tradition of its own of any import- 
ance. The one student is — to take the average — twenty-three 
years of age; he is often poor, and generally drawn from the 
countryside. The other is two years younger ; he probably be- 
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longs to the prosperous middle class, and has urban rather than 
rural associations. The one hall is designed to give something that 
the canny Scotch undergraduate can recognize as better and little 
more expensive than solitary lodgings, the other to provide a local 
substitute for an Oxford or Cambridge College. Though some 
small part of the difference in boarding fees (£42 as compared 
with £90 a year) must be put down to the cost of the warden 
himself, a larger part is, no doubt, due to the longer terms in an 
English University. And it may be reasonably conjectured that 
the tutorial classes at Dalton Hall are also a heavy item in the 
cost of the Manchester hostel. Probably Dalton Hall would not 
have flourished in Edinburgh, nor University Hall south of the 
Tweed, though there are students of every type and length of 
purse in every University. Mr. Whitson informs us that the 
Students’ Eepresentative Council did endeavour for twelve 
months, in or about the year 1905, to open a hall at Manchester 
to be governed by a resident committee of senior students, but in 
response to an inquiry lately addressed to him he says that he is 
not aware that the Council has yet been successful in carrying 
out the scheme. Moreover, the whole discussion (which, it 
should be said, was carried on in an excellent temper, though 
with some occasional hard-hitting) came into the hands of those 
who were responsible for the establishment of University College 
Hall, Ealing, in 1908. This circumstance gives point to the fact 
that they deliberately chose to appoint a warden, and their 
reasons are no doubt to be found in the words of Walton Seton. 
the Bursar of the Hall and a prime mover in its foundation. 
“Personally, I do not believe that the presence of a warden 
means much additional expense, if any. A man who gives his 
whole time to the work can secure economy in the maintenance 
of a residential as of any other institution ; he can supervise the 
buildings and prevent undue dilapidation in a way no committee 
of students can possibly do ; he can see that the work is carried 
out by the domestic staff as students absent most of the day are 
obviously in no position to see to it. Further, he can do much 
towards keeping the hall full by advertisement, correspondence, 
interviews, Ac.” University College Hall, Ealing, is governed 
ultimately by the directors of the company which was formed to 
establish it. There is a committee of management, three 
members of which are appointed by tbe governing body of 
University College. The warden is appointed by the committee 
of management and is responsible to them. As regards internal 
discipline, the general aim has been to make the regulations as 
few as possible, and the committee rely primarily for the main- 
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tenance of good order, &c., on the personality and influence of 
the warden and of the house committee appointed by the 
residents. There is accommodation for forty -two residents, the 
rooms, with board, ranging from 25«. to 40s. a week. As the 
College terms comprise thirty -three weeks in the year, £50 would 
roughly be an average charge. But to this sum has to be added 
another £5 for the cost of the railway season-ticket from Ealing 
to Gower Street. Here is one peculiarity of London as compared 
with most other towns. It is well-nigh impossible to establish 
a hostel with four and a half acres of ground, and within easy 
reach of an athletic ground, except at such a distance from the 
University buildings as altogether to preclude going to and fro on 
foot. Another of the conditions of London life is common to 
many other University cities, namely, that the average payment 
of London students for board and lodging is not over 30«. a 
week, and therefore less than the average cost of a hostel. 

This difiBculty has been very well put in a letter from the 
Warden of L 3 rddon Hall, a proprietary hostel established in con- 
nection with the Yorkshire College (now the University of Leeds), 
in which the fees for board and lodging amount to £63 for the 
University year. He says : — 

“ (1) It is not possible to live decently in hostels for the same 

outlay as in lodgings, because ; — 

(a) The price of lodgings is set by the very considerable 
number of people who let them for the housewife’s private 
purse. The student does not pay the full cost of his living. 
Kent and taxes are paid by the husband , so are repairs and 
renewals, and the amount paid by the student is often little 
more than the wages of a cook. Twelve to fourteen 
shillings per week is a useful addition to the housewife’s 
purse, but it is earned by the attendance alone. I observe 
that the lodgings which are let for a living steadily 
deteriorate, there being no money for renewals and repairs. 
The students are supported by their landladies. 

(b) A man will live without complaint on food which he chooses 
for himself in lodgings, when he wouldn’t look at the same 
food in a hostel where he has no choice. I found here that 
the food was much better than in lodgings, but there was 
great grumbling. I put in a lady housekeeper trained in 
the modern domestic schools, and gave one instruction : 
that the same dinner should not be repeated on the same 
day of the week more than once a term. This has been 
carried out, and though there is no increase of expenditure, 
grumbling disappeared absolutely. 
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(2) The hostel system on a small scale cannot pay its own 
expenses. Under twenty-five or thirty students, the standing 
expenses jier head are excessive, e.g., at least eight servants are 
required for that number. Every additional ten students 
require only 1 additional servant. For twenty students the 
domestic expenditure, wages, servants’ food, &c. , is about 
10s. fid. per student per week ; for forty students 6s. fid. per 
week of term, and the exi)enditure on domestic fire, light, &c. , 
is only very slightly increased in total, and, of course, halved 
per head.” 

It seems then that no hostel arrangements are likely to be as 
cheap as private lodgings ; that houses hired, occupied and admin- 
istered on the fraternity plan by students themselves are only 
suitable for numbers up to fifteen or so ; that halls of residence 
owned by some friendly proprietary association, and otherwise 
managed by students, should not contain more than thirty 
members, and that regular hostels with wardens at their head are 
most economically administered when there are at least forty 
students in residence. Obviously this test of numbers is not the 
only test that should be applied to these various forms of resi- 
dential accommodation. As has already been intimated, local 
considerations go far to determine the type which is most applic- 
able to a particular University. On the other hand, more than 
one type might be found well adapted to a particular locality, 
but only one exists there simply because others have never been 
tried. Upon the whole, the organization of halls of residence 
under a warden, which is the prevalent form throughout the 
Universities of the British Empire, appears to be that form which 
is best adapted to the needs of our undergraduate students. But 
as the principal of one hostel puts it, “All seems to depend upon 
the character of the warden. Some have too little power given 
to them ; others possess little tact, and by tact I mean (1) justice, 
(2) good fellowship, (3) discrimination, (4) power of control over 
himself and others.” 

Nothing is more noticeable in the correspondence to which 
these inquiries have led than the wise and tactful view of their 
position which distinguishes the answers of the lady wardens in 
women’s halls of residence. These approximate more nearly to 
one another in point of type than the men’s hostels, and at the 
same time they provide for a larger percentage of women students 
at the Universities. Not only so, but if the Oxford and Cambridge 
Colleges be excepted, the actual number in residence is probably 
greater. Thus in 1905 there were 729 women resident in 
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fourteen hostels, while there were only 470 men in their eleven 
hostels. 

As a fair example of the business-like qualities and good sense 
which are characteristic of the management of these institutions, 
we may take the hall of residence for women students in con- 
nection with the University of Birmingham. The charges vary 
from forty to fifty-five guineas per annum, according to the size 
and position of the study-bedroom occupied, and include in each 
case firing and one scuttle of coals and the provision and washing 
of household linen. The warden writes, “The number of paying 
residents (i.e., residents excluding the sub-warden and myself) 
is fifty-nine this term, and was sixty last term. This is an outside 
number, and means using the visitor’s room as a student’s room ; 
fifty-eight should be our normal number. Of these residents, four 
are members of the University staff, four are secondary teachers 
(graduates) teaching in the town , six are working at the Municipal 
School of Art, and the remainder are students of the University 
or University Day Training College. 

“The hall is now the absolute property of the University, and is 
governed by it through a committee of ladies who are responsible 
for all purely domestic matters. Questions of finance are referred 
to the Finance Committee of the University, and by it reported on 
to the Council. The fact that I am a member (though not an 
ex officio one) of both these bodies provides in practice a close 
connection. 

“The funds of the hall are administered as part of those of the 
University, the cheques being signed by the treasurer of the 
University and by me, and the accounts being annually audited 
by the University auditor. I regard this close association with 
the University as being of the very highest advantage to the hall. 

“With regard to your question as to the maintenance of good 
order, I am somewhat at a loss for an answer. I am primarily 
responsible to the House Committee, and through them to the 
University, for the order of the students under my care, but 
happily no serious difficulty has ever arisen under this head. I 
always consult the Chairman of the Committee, who is the wife 
of the Vice-Chancellor, on any point where I think the committee 
may take a definite view, but practically questions of discipline of 
sufficient magnitude to confer about seldom arise. The students 
are allowed a large measure of liberty and self-government, which 
they use, as a body, with good sense and moderation. They 
annually elect a senior student who has a considerable share in 
the government of the students.” 

If this continuous growth of the Women’s Hall of Besidence 
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in Birmingham be compared with the history of the failure of the 
hall of residence for men students in connection with the same 
University, some useful lessons as to the establishment and 
management of hostels may be learned. The late warden of the 
men’s hall says : “Queen’s College Hall of Residence was rented 
for a short term by Birmingham University to try by experiment 
whether the students would appreciate a residence, and if so, to 
what extent such an institution would be self-sup^iorting. The 
college was opened in October, 1907, and remained oi)en during 
four complete University sessions. It was viewed with consider- 
able 8iisj)icion by the great body of students, who looked ujym it 
as likely to restrict their liberty. This feeling to some extent 
wore off during the four years. We commenced with eleven 
students in residence, and our largest numbers were twenty -four 
students and six members of the staff. The building itself was 
by no means ideal, being some seventy years old, the rooms small 
and dark, and the situation in the middle of Birmingham giving 
an amount of noise and dirt not at all conducive to quiet work. 

“It had been expected that the experiment might lead to some 
wealthy friend or friends of the University taking the matter up 
and endowing a suitable hall on a convenient site. Unfortun- 
ately, the needs of the University in other directions have 
apparently exhausted wealthy friends. Nor did the financial 
position of the University itself warrant the Council incurring 
such a large financial responsibility. Thus, with considerable 
regret it was decided to close the college last year. This was the 
more regrettable as one feels justified in saying that had the ex- 
periment turned the corner, and given a suitable building in a 
good situation, there was every probability of carrying on a very 
useful w'ork, which would have benefited the whole University. 
We are now awaiting ' pious founders and benefactors.’ ’’ 

In comparing the two ventures it is worthy of note that the 
men’s hostel w'as promoted directly by the Council of the Univer- 
sity, while the other had its origin in private effort, although 
afterwards connected with the University in the manner stated 
by the warden (Miss Margery Fry), Perhaps to the official 
standing of the men’s hostel may be traced the existence of 
regulations that less docile spirits would regard as vexatious, such 
as the regulation that matriculated students must wear academic 
dress in hall at meals, and when calling upon the warden or sub- 
warden on college business. Next, there is the important fact 
that the women students were first accommodated in an ordinary 
dwelling-house, evidently in a small way, and that it was only 
when the success of this experiment was demonstrated that a site 
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of over two and a quarter acres was taken and a hall built in the 
manner that experience had shown to be desirable. Again, 
though the majority of the women students were in attendance 
in the old buildings of the University, close to the centre of 
Birmingham, the present hall was erected in the suburbs, near 
to the new University buildings, which, as the library and other 
departments are added, is likely more and more to become the 
centre of University life. Nor was any scruple shown about 
receiving into the hostel non-University inmates, whose interests 
were connected with education or Art. The ladies were deter- 
mined to do all in their power to make the experiment a success ; 
nor is there any evidence of a disposition on their part to make 
the continuance of the hostel depend upon the discovery of pious 
benefactors. 

It will be noticed that the primary consideration in almost all 
those hostels which have been dealt with up to the present, 
whether for women or for men, is the provision of residential 
rather than tutorial facilities. Before going on to discuss the 
residential colleges where much of the teaching is given within 
the walls of the institution, we shall find some advantage in 
casting our net very wide and drawing in the Indian ho8tel.s for 
inspection. There is this feature in common between the 
women’s case and the case of the mofussil students at the Uni- 
versities in British India, that the difficulties of finding suitable 
accommodation in the great towns of the Ea.st are often insur- 
mountable. The mofussil undergraduate is he who is drawn 
from the country districts, a student often so helpless by training, 
and so poor in circumstances, that the question whether some 
particular lodging-house is sanitary and of good fame scarcely 
enters into his calculations. As the general arrangements of the 
Indian Universities will be dealt with in other papers, all that 
need here be said is that they are, in essence, examining and 
degree-giving bodies, with constituent colleges in the various 
centres of population whether these are situated in native or 
British territory. The colleges are the teaching institutions, and 
round them are grouped Hindu, Mohammedan, Christian, and 
other hostels, to most of which the mofussil student is given 
priority of entrance. The Universities lay down general regula- 
tions for the courses of study in the Colleges, and the Colleges 
(or Universities) certain governing conditions for the hostels. 
For those who have no acquaintance with Indian habits of life 
it may be added that the picture of a well-found English hall of 
residence must be dismissed. To the writer of this paper, who 
derives his impressions almost entirely from the various papers 
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supplied to him, the circumstances of lodging seem sometimes to 
approximate to those of the wandering merchants in the Arabvin 
Nights, who were wont to put up at the Khan near to the market, 
to furnish their room with their own travelling equipment, and 
to go to the various dealers in produce to buy their provisions. 
In the simplest kind of hostel there is literally no furniture pro- 
vided ; in the next class a cot (without mattress), stool, and desk 
are provided in each room, sometimes a lamp and cupboard are 
added. Among the regulations of the hostel it is not unusual to 
see a prohibition against bathing on the verandah of the house, 
or lighting a fire for cooking, either there or in the private rooms. 
A group of students often combine together to form a mess and 
engage their own cook, a separate kitchen being provided for 
them : they hire sweepers and attendants ; in certain cases those 
who can afford it are allowed their own personal servant. 
Possibly as the result of the influence of the warden (who is in 
most cases a European), a tendency is shown in some hostels to 
provide a common body of servants for the whole house, and even 
to serve common meals ; in such cases, where there are both 
Hindus end Mohammedan students under one roof, or Hindus 
of different social and religious observances in regard to food, 
separate kitchens are provided. An idea of the wandering 
character of the students may be gathered from the almost 
universal provision that students on entrance to a hostel must 
declare if they have previously been at any other College in con- 
nection with an Indian University ; also from another provision 
that students who do not appear punctually to the day, or send 
any written explanation of the reasons for their absence, may 
find their room given to some other applicant, even though they 
themselves have already been inmates of the hostel. 

As to cost, let us take, almost at random, three examples of 
high-class hostels attached to Colleges which are themselves 
affiliated to the University of Allahabad. The New Boarding 
House in connection with the first-grade Government College, 
Ajmer, charges for lodging about 16s. 6d. (Es. 12) for a term of 
six months. Presumably there is no reduction for the vacations, 
which, in any case, seem to be of shorter period than in England. 
The rent for the year is therefore about £1 13 j. Inmates make 
their own arrangements for food and servants. Approximately 
the cost of boarding is 11s. a month, and of servants somewhat 
less than 3s., so that for a University year of ten months these 
expenses would not exceed £7. Even if the students remained 
in the hostel the whole year round, their total expenses for board 
and lodging could scarcely amount to more than £10. 
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At the Central Hindu College Boarding House at Benares, 
the board and lodging for the year of ten months is from £9 to 
£10, but this fee includes two summer uniforms and one winter 
uniform. A boarder requiring a separate kitchen for himself is 
supplied with fuel and uncooked rations and a small enclosure on 
payment of about £2 a year extra. A cook and kitchen for any 
sub-caste may be provided without extra charge as soon as ten 
applications for such provision are received. Again, let us take 
the Christian Boarding House at St. John’s College at Agra, 
which was founded by the Central Missionary Society. Hej-e 
the average cost of board and lodging amounts to £7 for the 
academic year. A point of special interest is that this hostel is 
soon to be joined to the Hindu hostel, and both are to be thence- 
forward spoken of as the New Hostel. “In time it is hoped 
that all religious distinctions may be so regulated as to permit 
of free social intercourse and a common table. It is not the 
function of a Christian College to perpetuate caste restrictions, 
but rather to promote the Brotherhood of Man — and the time 
for a bolder advance in this direction seems to have arrived. If 
Indian nationalism has done nothing else, it has done a real 
service to India in suggesting that it is quite time that many 
time-honoured, but not strictly religious restrictions, shall no 
longer be allowed to separate man from man.” It should be added 
that cricket and football matches and other athletic contests are 
in themselves potent instruments for breaking down class dis- 
tinctions in India as well as in every part of the British Empire, 
and we may note with satisfaction that a small sports or 
gymkhana fee is part of the compulsory expenditure in connec- 
tion with many of the Indian Colleges. This particular College 
reports with pride that it took part in a unique cricket match in 
February of last year. In the deciding match for the Agra 
League cup it met and tied with the Agra College, the score of 
each side being eighty-four in the first innings and eighty in 
the second. 

As so few women receive a University education in India, 
there is little need to dwell upon the hostels provided for their 
accommodation. Keference must, however, be made to the 
Isabella Thoburn College, at Lucknow, opened in 1870, in which 
twenty-five women have taken their degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
The College is under the management of the American Methodist 
Mission and afifiliated to the Allahabad University, and it pos- 
sesses a separate residence for matriculated students. Here the 
cost of board and lodging varies from £10 to £14 a year. 

There is still one Indian University institution which calls for 
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special notice, since it was established in 1876 to provide a 
College “in which Musalmans may acquire an English education 
without prejudice to their religion,” and a Boarding House “to 
which a parent may send his son in the confidence that the boy’s 
conduct will be carefully supervised, and in which he will be kept 
free from the temptations which beset a youth in big towns.” 
This is the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College, at Aligarh. Its 
singularity is that the late Sir Syed Ahmad and its other founders 
definitely contemplated from the first the establishment of a 
Mohammedan University and residential college in one. Should 
that scheme come to fruition — and a great effort is being made 
at present to carry out the founders’ ends — Aligarh College could 
only be compared to Trinity College, Dublin. For a religious 
minority such a University becomes not only a chief means to 
secure leaders on an intellectual equality with those of the 
majority, but also by reason of its residential homogeneity, it 
develops the character in a very definite way, giving to its 
graduates a social outlook which, though capable of seizing by 
turn each aspect of the needs of the population, and of furnishing 
leaders to every movement, remains always coloured by an un- 
forgettable tradition. It is this development of character that 
alone concerns us in our present consideration of residential 
facilities and their effect upon students ; therefore beyond the 
statement that Aligarh has 628 University students who are 
boarders, as against eighty -one day students, that 111 of these are 
already graduates, that there is in addition a school with almost 
the same total number of scholars, that the fees for board and 
lodging are higher, but only slightly higher, than those already 
quoted — say from £9 to ^10 10s. — nothing is left to note but 
this : that among the students there is to be found a small 
number of Hindu students, both in the College and in the school. 
How far this fact is connected with the affiliation of the College, 
first to the Calcutta University and afterwards to the University 
of Allahabad, there is nothing in the documents which have been 
furnished to show. Probably if Aligahr were admitted as an 
independent University, the Act would safeguard the admission 
of Hindu students to the various lectures and the continuance of 
the Hindu hostel. But it is well known that religious equality 
may be guaranteed as far as teachers and students are concerned 
without affecting in any marked degree the essential atmosphere 
of an educational foundation. All depends upon the governing 
body and the tradition. 

Beturning again from India, we may observe that in South 
Africa there is the same indirect relation of the University of 
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the Cape of Good Hope to the hostels and halls of residence 
distributed throughout Cape Colony and Natal — not to speak of 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, where the relations 
are as yet less well-defined. The teaching is done in the various 
Colleges, which are affiliated to the University for purposes of 
examination, and round the Colleges are grouped the hostels. In 
the arrangement of these, as in India, considerations both of 
race and religion play a part, but they are the lesser differences 
between different European stocks and different forms of the 
Christian religion. College House, in connectio^with the South 
African College in Cape Town, may be taken as an example of 
almost neutral ground. There is here accommodation for about 
seventy students, out of some three hundred at the College. The 
fees for board and lodging are £11 5s. a term, and as there are 
four terms the yearly payment is £45. That is, the South 
African student pays by the quarter rather more than the Indian 
student for the whole year. A residence for women students has 
been opened in connection with the same College, at which the 
fees are slightly higher than at the men’s house. 

But by far the most interesting University institution for 
worqen is the Huguenot College at Wellington, Cape Province. 
This College ‘‘began with the Huguenot Seminary, which was 
founded in January, 1874, by the Eev. Andrew Murray, D.D., 
so well-known throughout South Africa. Dr. Murray was greatly 
interested in the life of Mary Lyon, and he determined to 
establish an institution similar to Mount Holyoke College, which 
should be a Christian educational home for the daughters of 
South Africa. Miss A. P. Ferguson and Miss A. E. Bliss came 
from Mount Holyoke, Massachusetts, U.S.A., to become Prin- 
cipal and Vice-Principal of the Huguenot Seminary.” Here is an 
instance of the leaven already spoken of — that “pure culture” 
which can he transferred from one- environment to another. 
From this Seminary sprang the Collegiate department, which 
was incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1907. Board and lodging 
at the College House, which provides for about sixty persona, 
including women students and professors, is £40 for the academic 
year. The College is absolutely unsectarian, and students are 
permitted to attend any of the churches (Dutch Beformed, 
English, and Presbyterian) of the village of Wellington. There 
is also a Sunday evening service for students in the College 
Chapel. In the Huguenot College the usual proportion of the 
sexes is reversed; young men, resident in the neighbourhood, are 
allowed to take the classes, but as the total number at the College 
is only sixty-six, they are seen to be altogether in the minority. 
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It may be added that some of the best features of American 
college-training are here clearly discernible, and that a number 
of the staff are still drawn from the States. 

In New Zealand we find one more example of a University 
which holds together a number of teaching colleges by the tie of 
examination ; but as there is so little in this Dominion in the way 
of organized residential facilities, it is best to pass at once to the 
prototype of all Universities of this class, namely, the University 
of London. 

Two of the London hostels have already been taken into con- 
sideration, namely, those situated at Chelsea and Ealing respec- 
tively , but in neither of these were residential facilities connected 
with tuition within the buildings. As might perhaps be ex- 
pected, the foundations that provide for University instruction 
and for residence in the same place are chiefly associated with 
women. Bedford College takes rank with the highest of the 
London colleges, and through its association with University 
College and other colleges within the London area is able to 
supplement any deficiencies in the scope of its own teaching 
facilities. Those responsible for the management of the colleges 
have been able lately to accomplish what seemed a well-nigh 
impossible task, that is, to find a site of nine acres, with well- 
wooded grounds and a good house, scarcely more than two miles 
from Charing Cross, and to obtain a building and endowment 
fund of iElOO.OOO. At present there is residential accommodation 
tor sixty-three students, partly in the present College buildings 
in York Place, Baker Street, and partly at South Villa, Kegent’s 
Park, which is the recently acquired property. The buildings 
proposed to be erected on the new site include a library, labora- 
tories, lecture-rooms, and a specially constructed residence for 
students ; upon their completion, the whole College will be trans- 
ferred to its new quarters. The students have opportunities for 
lawn tennis, boating, swimming, hookey, and gymnastics. Those 
in residence pay fees ranging from sixty-eight guineas to seventy- 
three guineas a session. 

Even more liberally endowed is the Koyal Holloway College, 
close to Windsor Forest, but by special enactment included within 
the University of London. As is well known, this College was 
founded by the late Mr. Thomas Holloway, “to afford the best 
education suitable for women of the middle and upper-middle 
classes.” The estate was bought for over £25,000, and more than 
£600,000 has been spent upon the building. An endowment 
fund of £200,000 also forms part of this magnificent bequest. It 
is not perhaps so well known that the founder desired that powers 
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sboold ultimately be sought to enable the College to confer degrees 
on its own students. Thus we are again brought face to face with 
a residential institution, consisting of a single college, which 
was created to be, but has not so far achieved the position of an 
independent University. For some time the students entered as 
freely for the examination of Oxford University as of London, 
but in recent years they have almost all taken the London 
curriculum. For instance, in 1910 there were forty-four London 
University graduates, and only two who took the final Honours 
School at Oxford. The College estate is ninety -five acres in 
extent, and in connection with it there are facilities for almost 
every form of athletic exercise. There were 164 students in 
residence in 1910. Provision is made for the admission of non- 
resident students, who must in general reside with their parents 
or guardians; but from the position of the College, at some 
distance from any large centre of population, these students are 
a negligible quantity. The charge for board, lodging, and instruc- 
tion is £100 a year, and for instruction only (in the case of non- 
resident students) it is sG12 a term. This seems to indicate that 
board and lodging alone are to be reckoned at £0i a year. As 
regards the governing body, the founder indicated various public 
bodies which should nominate members, but laid it down pre- 
cisely that at no time should a woman be appointed a governor 
or honorary governor. This cannot but be regarded as a singular 
provision in regard to a College especially designed to be a resi- 
dential institution for women; and, as a matter of fact, the 
provision has lately been set aside as non-fundamental in 
character. 

Of special interest also was the founder’s desire “that the 
domestic life of the College should be that of an orderly Christian 
household,” and with this view he directs “that the lady principal 
shall, every morning during the College session, conduct in the 
presence of the students a simple religious service, consisting of 
a psalm or hymn, and reading a portion of Holy Scripture, and 
some form of prayer approved by the Governor. The lady 
principal may, with the sanction of the Governors, make from 
time to time such provision as be expedient for the conduct of 
public worship on Sundays in the College Chapel, but no perma- 
nent chaplain shall be appointed, and no arrangements shall be 
made which would identify the College in any way with any 
pedicular sect or denomination of Christians. The students shall 
have the right, under proper regulations, to attend the services 
of any religious sect or denomination which their parents or 
guardians may desire.” It is a noticeable feature in regard to 
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many women's residential halls and colleges that there is an 
absence of any denominational bias in the governing body or in 
the regulations for religious observances. There are, of course, 
very remarkable hostels for women organized by the Church of 
England and by the Roman and other Churches, but these 
foundations are the exception, whereas in the case of men 
students it would probably be nearer the truth to say that the 
majority of University hostels, even those of quite modern times, 
weie founded and are still governed by or on behalf of religious 
agencies, and that the men are expected to attend religious 
services associated with some particular creed unless they show 
special cause for not doing so. One explanation of this may be 
the paucity of women students at most Universities, and the 
attendant difficulty of establishing more than one hostel in each 
University to accommodate them. 

It should be observed that the arrangements for external 
students at this University make it quite possible, anywhere in 
the Empire, to start a hostel exclusively filled with students 
preparing for the London degree, though such an institution 
would, of course, have no voice in the administration of the Uni- 
versity. There may or may not be such a place for all that the 
writer of this paper knows, but what he does realise is that in 
some distant hostel, say a hall connected with one of the Welsh 
University Colleges, there are not infrequently students in resi- 
dence, drawn from a great inland centre of population like 
Birmingham and working for the London degree. “Non-local” 
residential facilities can scarcely go beyond this point. 

If we turn to Ireland, we find that in the past there have been 
two extreme types of accommodation for students. There has 
been the single college which is both University and hall of 
residence rolled into one , and there has been the purely examining 
University, with its dispersed colleges round each of which 
hostels may, or may not, be grouped. Trinity College, Dublin, 
is a University world in itself, of which no adequate explanation 
can be offered in a short paper like this on residential facilities. 
But a warning may be offered to those who feel disposed to class 
that great Elizabethan foundation as simply an educational 
bulwark of Protestantism in a Catholic country. The truth 
seems to be that until the last century at any rate, the Noncon- 
formist student who got his education in Trinity was not in the 
main stream of the University at all, and that whether he was 
Roman Catholic or Presbyterian. Residence at this University 
has upon the whole exercised a moderating and somewhat 
Erastian influence upon the character of its students. A tradition 
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such as this, especially if reinforced by the brilliance of intel- 
lectual achievement of its alumni, is not easily disturbed. It 
may then be predicted with some confidence that Trinity College, 
Dublin, will still offer facilities for the leaders of public opinion, 
who there get their training, to understand one another and the 
needs of Ireland in a very special way, a way that it is not easy 
to reproduce in another and newer University. As to the fees 
payable at Trinity for board and lodging, it is not easy to come 
at them from the regulations of the University Calendar, and 
apparently no explanations have been offered by the College 
authorities. Those delegates to the Congress who have arranged 
to visit Dublin will doubtless receive full information on this 
head, and we may perhaps hope that a few particulars will be 
given by some representative of this University in the course of 
our oral discussion. 

The new Queen's University of Belfast (formerly the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, in connection with the Boya! University) has 
no hostels, nor any rules for discipline of students living in 
lodgings. Attached to the University College of Cork is a recog- 
nised hostel for lay students opened by the Franciscan Fathers. 
The fee for board and lodging is £30 for the academic year. 
There is also a hostel for women. 

But as an example of a highly successful residential college 
for Irish women it is suflScient to name St. Mary’s University 
College, Dublin, which sprang out of the Dominican Convent in 
Eccles Street. The object for which the University College was 
founded was to afford Irish Catholic women an opportunity of 
separate University study. The Principal writes: “As our 
College has not yet been recognized as a constit\ient College of the 
National University, we opened last July a hostel in St. Stephen’s 
Green that our students might still enjoy all the advantages of 
University life while attending lectures at University College, 
Dublin.” 

In Canada it is possible to study the natural history of the 
single-college University under unique conditions. Nova Scotia 
alone possesses at least four of these Universities, of which one 
only is situated in a town of any size. That is Dalbousie Univer- 
sity, in the city of Halifax. But the other three. King’s College 
at Windsor, Acadia College at Wolfville, and St. Francis Xavier 
College at Antigonish, are all degree-giving institutions with 
residential accommodation for their students and in the neigh- 
bourhood of villages or, at most, small towns. The first is in 
connection with the Church of England, the second with the 
Baptist community, and the third is for Roman Catholic students. 
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To deal with St. Francis Xavier first, there is one feature of 
the college that delights the senses. Well waxed floor, spotless 
coverlets for the beds, an entire absence of dirt, food that is good, 
abundant, well cooked, and properly served, every detail of house- 
hold management thoroughly carried out— the explanation of 
arrangements so unlike those that betray the hand of the “bed- 
maker ” or “scout,” is that the domestic department is under the 
directions of a religious community, the Sisters of St. Martha. 
There are 251 students, many of whom are drawn to Nova Scotia 
by the opportunity of learning English thoroughly in a Catholic 
University. The fees are about T23 a year for board and lodging, 
and this includes washing and laundry. 

But what is to be said of the diminutive Baptist University 
only twenty miles from the still more diminutive Church of 
England University? Why should not both be swallowed up in 
the University of Dalhousie, which, though Presbyterian in origin, 
is practically undenominational? The answer is that a consider- 
able effort has been made on more than one occasion to bring this 
about, but that the single-college residential University proves to 
be one of the most difficult of bodies corporate to amalgamate 
with anything else. It is established in most cases with the aid 
of subscriptions from the mother country, by some religious 
denomination which has its agencies at both ends, and can bring 
out the teaching staff necessary to start the college. Through 
its various branches in the new country, the church can make 
the institution widely known, and use its influence to obtain 
students. Such a widely-spread net is difficult to transform 
except by complete reconstruction. But there is something more 
than this urging every religious denomination towards the estab- 
lishment of its own separate residential institution for higher 
learning, and that is the necessity for training the clergy under 
suitable conditions. To send intending ministers to obtain their 
education at a University founded by another denomination, to 
expose them to all the temptations of life as lodgers in a great 
city, even to bring them into contact with students of every 
variety of belief in a common hostel : these are risks that many 
of those responsible for the training of the clergy do not care to 
face. As soon as one denomination, moved by these and other 
considerations, has obtained leave from the legislature of a new 
country to establish its own seat of higher learning, and has made 
the necessary residential arrangements, there is an inclination 
on the part of other denominations to press for equal facilities. 
At the present time it is scarcely conceivable that any British 
legislature, having power in a self-governing dominion or a Crown 
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Colony, would allow an Act of this nature to pass; but in the 
days in which King’s College, Windsor, was founded, the English 
Church naturally followed the Government to Nova Scotia. 
Dalhousie College, in its turn, represented the Presbyterian 
interests, and according to Scotch notions was established in a 
populous town. Then came the turn of the Baptist community, 
which was beginning to occupy a strong position in the province, 
and though their difficulties take us a little beyond the simple 
consideration of residential facilities, yet it is scarcely possible 
to separate these from other and more general considerations 
when Universities of this type are under review. It is best to 
let one of their own pastors speak for himself : — 

“The prejudice of the Baptist people against an educated 
ministry, together with the causes and degree of its strength, 
must be brought clearly before us in order that we may under- 
stand and admire the adaptedness of the instruments employed, 
right instruments fitted just in the right time and manner, for a 
remarkable work ; one no less than removing in a wonderfully 
short time the existing prejudice of a large community, indifferent 
to all education, and actually hostile to that of ministers, and 
transforming them into some of its strongest friends. 

“It was hardly unreasonable for the Baptist people to become 
thus hostile. They had very few, if any educated men in their 
congregations. The position Windsor held towards them excited 
no favour for learning. The common schools were too often of 
the meanest order; but, more particularly, they had learned the 
Gospel from uneducated teachers. Their churches early in this 
century (the nineteenth), or in the end of the century preceding, 
had been largely formed from Christian societies, gathered, in 
the first instance, by earnest preachers of some Congregational 
type — good men, possessing strong religious affections, and very 
limited mental culture, and whose honest Christian character was 
accompanied by some extravagances, but who were sound on 
most points essential to earnest and active Christian life — just 
the stamp of character which would have little sympathy with 
that style of religion, however sincere, which is wont to retreat 
behind the screen of exact literary knowledge, of honoured forms, 
or of superior social position. The coldness, too, real or supposed, 
which the people found in the educated ministers of some other 
denominations, they contrasted with the warmth of their own 
preachers, and concluded that education destroyed in the soul the 
principle of religious life, so that this error was daily increasing 
in strength and difficulty of removal. 

“The pastors, indeed, who afterwards presided over these com- 
munities when they became Baptist churches, and by whose 
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labours they grew rapidly, differed in many points from their 
earliest teachers. With equal zeal, they possessed more solid 
judgment; they often lamented, even with tears, their own 
deficiencies, their want of mental training, and of Biblical and 
general information.” 

Given these conditions, it is easy to see how first the Horton 
Collegiate Academy, and afterwards the Acadia College and Uni- 
versity, arose as separate institutions under Baptist control, 
though at no time were any religious tests imposed upon the 
students. The village of Wolfville, close to the proposed site of 
the College, contained only three or four houses, so that to erect 
a building large enough for the accommodation of students would 
have required larger funds than the leaders of the movement had 
at their command. They were quite determined, however, not to 
found their University in or near a large town. In this extremity 
a happy thought arose in some mind. “Why not,” it was asked, 
“attempt to build the College without money? Ask not for 
money, but for materials and such other things as the people 
have, timber boards, nails, work, &c.” And this is what was 
actually done. 

At Acadia University there are now 176 students in the Depart- 
ment of Arts and Sciences and twenty-two in the Department of 
Theology. With others in the Department of Applied Science, 
and with unclassified students, the University has a total of 230. 
It sufficiently indicates the standing of Acadia College that 
students who have completed the course in Engineering are ad- 
mitted to the third year of the Faculty of Applied Science at 
McGill University. In the College Residence there are rooms for 
about sixty students (men) , and the average cost is about £30 for 
an academic year reckoned at forty weeks. There is also a College 
Women’s Residence. "Other young ladies are only permitted to 
board at places approved by the faculty, and never at residences 
where male students are boarding.” 

Without understanding something of the earnest purpose and 
ever-growing respect for learning of the Protestant population of 
the Maritime Provinces, and, on the other hand, without compre- 
hending the fissiparous tendencies of their religion in regard to 
education, it would be difficult to find the clue to the development 
of the modern Canadian Universities, especially upon their resi- 
dential side. These provinces have furnished to the Dominion 
many of her ablest men and clearest thinkers, and their influence, 
as wilt appear later, has generally been used to prevent the estab- 
lishment of conditions in regard to higher education such as they 
experienced themselves. 

In striking contrast to these conditions are the results produced 
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by the organizing genius of the Homan Catholic Church. Con- 
nected with the University of Laval there are eighteen colleges 
for students in Arts established in the different towns of the 
province of Quebec. Only those students whose home is in the 
town are usually permitted to live outside the college walls. In 
the city of Quebec alone there are 300 residents in the central 
college. Students in Law and Medicine live in boarding houses 
absolutely independent of the University. In any just considera- 
tion of this immense organization it is well, however, to 
remember that Laval does not model itself upon the same lines 
as Universities in most other parts of the British Empire. 
Doubtless many of the students in Arts in these eighteen colleges 
would be found in the upper classes of one of our classical high 
schools. But as far as residential facilities are concerned, it 
would be difficult to find a more complete system in any territory 
under the Crown. 

Bearing in mind these features of the two University systems, 
we shall better be able to understand the residential arrange- 
ments of the McGill University. There two of the quite promi- 
nent buildings are the Diocesan Theological College and the 
Presbyterian College, both of them residential institutions for 
the training of ministers of religion. It seemed vital to the small 
minority of Protestants in the province of Quebec that the 
teachers in their churches as well as in their schools should be 
educated under Protestant conditions; indeed, perhaps necessity 
alone induced Presbyterians and members of the English Church 
studying for the ministry to come together in one University. 
McGill has, of course, outgrown these early conditions, and 
become one of the great Universities of our Empire, yet still the 
only conspicuous residential buildings are these theological 
institutions. 

In Toronto University the aim has been to group the smaller 
Universities of the province of Ontario round the one great State 
University, and through their co-operation, and by means of the 
establishment of independent foundations, to provide adequate 
residential accommodation for both men and women students. 
The history of Trinity College, with its dependency — St. Hilda’s 
—for women, will serve as an example of this process. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century King’s College, which 
had been founded in close association with the Church of 
England, was secularised by Act of the legislature of Upper 
Canada. As a result of this, various denominational Universities 
sprang into existence, and among them Trinity College as a 
Church of England institution. After some fifty years of inde- 
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pendent esiatence, thia college baa now cast in its lot with the 
State University of the province and becomes a residential Arts 
college therein. At the same time, it remains an independent 
University of the Church of England in respect only of the faculty 
of Divinity. The numbers of students are as follows ; Men 
(resident) 102, men (non-resident) 54, women (resident) 64, 
women (non-resident) 17. Board and lodging for the men comes 
to about £33 for the academic year. These students are, of 
course, only a small part of the total collegiate and non-collegiate 
population of the University. 

Passing over Manitoba in favour of still newer provinces, we 
find that as regards Alberta and Saskatchewan the authorities 
have determined to start a single provincial University with resi- 
dential accommodation on lines that shall prevent the difficulties 
that have been experienced in the eastern provinces from ever 
arising in these cases. The President of the University of 
Alberta writes thus : — 

“Our University is to have a complete residential scheme. We 
have one residence now complete which will accommodate about 
one hundred and fifty students, and a second in the course of 
erection. In addition, Alberta College, a residence belonging to 
the Methodist Church on the University grounds, has residential 
accommodation for about one hundred and fifty students. The 
Presbyterian Church is also building a college for the same 
purpose. We have no definite disciplinary regulations. The 
residence is under the control of a committee known as the House 
Committee, on which the senior students in residence have repre- 
sentation ; in fact, are in the majority, one of the professors being 
chairman. The system of rules with regard to hours of work has 
been drawn up by this committee and approved by a body known 
as the Committee of Student Affairs, composed of representatives 
of the Faculty, the Governing Body, the Senate, and the 
Students. In fact, our scheme is very largely one of self-govern- 
ment, the Committee of Student Affairs being a sort of second 
chamber for the purposes of passing on regulations made by the 
Student body and the House Committee for the government of 
the students. We have found the system to work admirably 
so far.” 

At present the University of Saskatchewan has not brought 
its residential arrangements into so definite a shape, but it must 
be remembered that the University Act was only passed in 1907. 
There is to be a University Besidence for 130 students, and it 
is expected that a fee of £1 a week will cover living expenses. 

To find another example of so clearly-defined a residential 
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system we must cross the Pacific. In the Melbourne UniTersity 
Calendar is (or used to be) shown a ground-plan of the 
University buildings with the sections of land reserved by the Act 
of Incorporation of 1863 to the use of the various Churches 
(Church of England, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, and Boman 
Catholic) for residential purposes. In the centre of all is the 
recreation reserve. Ormond College is the largest of all the resi- 
dences. It stands in the reserve granted by the Government to 
the Presbyterian Church, and was mainly built with money 
contributed by Mr. Ormond, whose donations and bequest 
amounted to over ^100 ,000. The college is open to members of 
all religious denominations, and students may be resident or non- 
resident. Meals are provided for resident students in the College 
Hall at stated hours, but academic dress is only worn at dinner. 
Non-resident students may lunch in the hall. The fees for board 
and lodging range from about £51 to £15 a year, with this pecu- 
liarity, that the senior students pay the lower amount. There 
is also a fee of 12 guineas for college lectures, tuition, &c. , 
payable both by resident and non-resident students. All resident 
students may attend morning and evening prayers in the college, 
and shall attach themselves to some congregation of the particular 
Church to which they belong. Women can become students, 
and in some of the colleges there is a hostel established for 
resident women students. 

It will be noticed at once that the grouping of these colleges 
about the University buildings, and the general arrangements for 
tuition and residence, bring Melbourne I.fniversity more nearly 
into line with Oxford and Cambridge than any of the modern 
Universities which we have so far considered. The chief differ- 
ence is the equal place assigned to various denominational bodies 
in regard to the residential arrangements. In connection with 
this, it may be observed that in recent years Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have admitted denominational halls (some of which have 
no connection with the Established Church) to a smaller or larger 
part in the University life. And if we go back to the early days 
of those Universities, we shall be able to find a parallel to most 
of the conditions of residence which have been set forth in this 
paper; for instance, a parallel to the halls managed chiefly by 
students to which allusion has been made in connection with 
Edinburgh University. And though the small degree-giving 
residential colleges of Nova Scotia may seem foreign to the 
atmosphere of our ancient Universities, yet we should remind 
ourselves that it is not so long since New College and King’s 
granted thOT own degrees. 
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Into the facilities for residence at the Oxford and Cambridge 
Colleges it is not proposed to enter here. These are so well known 
to all who are likely to attend the Congress that it would be 
waste of time and paper to set them forth. And, in any case, 
there are the student’s handbooks to the two Universities and 
their Colleges, one published by the Clarendon Press at Oxford, 
and the other by the Cambridge University Press. These give 
all the information that can be desired. 

But a question may arise in the minds of some of those who 
consider the great tradition which these Colleges are still carrying 
forward from one University generation to another. Have they 
had a sufficiently direct influence upon the growth of the hostels 
and colleges in the newer Universities? It happens that the 
writer of this paper was consulted quite lately in regard to the 
residential arrangements at the very newest of Australian Univer- 
sities — the University of Western Australia, and that he then 
gave advice as to the establishment of halls of residence upon a 
plan which, so far as he knows, has never yet been tried. His 
proposal was that the University, instead of making its own 
arrangements for residence, or calling in the various Churches 
as its agents, or waiting for a body of persons interested to 
promote a proprietary hostel, should arrange for one or more of 
the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge to associate themselves with 
the undertaking. Unless the new University itself were in a 
position to guarantee the initial expenses, a local committee would 
still be needed to invite the Master and Fellows to send one of 
their body, or perhaps a small group of members of the college, 
to establish the daughter institution. Since in the beginning the 
warden of the new college might also be a professor of the Univer- 
sity, and since much of our experience tends to show that it is 
best to start a hostel in a small way in hired premises, those 
initial expenses need not be large. The endeavour to obtain any 
large endowment might well be deferred until the new college 
had proved its worth, and this comparative poverty at first would 
go far to ensure that only the worthier part of the traditions of 
the mother college was transplanted to its fresh home, the 
traditions of high learning, of great men, and of “playing the 
game.” This idea can better be developed in our oral discussion 
than set out at length in a printed paper, but delegates to the 
Congress are asked to reflect in the meantime that the method 
is no less applicable to such a University as Birmingham, for 
example, than to the distant Universities of Western Australia 
or Saskatchewan. 


E. B. Sabgant. 
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Discussion. 

Principal W. M. Childs, M.A. (University College, Beading) : 
I regard it as a high honour to he invited to address the Congress 
upon this important question. The institution at Beading which 
I represent is not within the charmed circle of the Universities 
which are admitted to this Congress as of right. We are not a 
University, though we propose to become one at the earliest 
opportunity, but at present we are that contradiction in terms — 
a "University College.” But even so, and although we are 
youthful, it does so happen that relatively to the other new 
University institutions in England, we lead the way in the 
provision of halls of residence. We have it on the authority of 
the Board of Education, an authority which no one in England 
ever challenges except when it happens not to be on their own 
side, that a year ago the total number of places provided by 
these new Universities and University Colleges in their halls of 
residence was 950. Of that number we at Reading at that date 
provided 194 ; we now provide 210, and quite shortly we shall 
provide about 270. That is a more extensive provision of hostel 
or hall of residence accommodation than is to be found anywhere 
else among the new University institutions of England, a fact 
which I cannot help observing seems to have escaped the notice 
of Mr. Sargant. At Reading, for numerous reasons, we adopted 
this system some years ago, and we believe in it. We require 
every student under the age of twenty -five, man or woman, not 
living with parents or guardian.s, to reside in a hall of residence, 
provided there is room for him, and provided that the student is 
undertaking a degree or a diploma course of study. I ought to 
say that we have been most fortunate in finding among our 
friends benefactors who shared our belief in, and our enthusiasm 
for, the system of halls of residence. There may be some here 
who have seen, for instance, that hall at Reading known as 
Wantage Hall, which is the personal and noble foundation of 
Lady Wantage, and if so I think they will agree that it is the 
most admirable collegiate hall of residence for men that is to be 
found in England outside Oxford and Cambridge. 

In a ten minutes’ address it is necessary to go straight to the 
point. Why is it desirable or necessary for Universities to pay 
attention to the corporate welfare of their students, and in par- 
ticular to equip themselves, so far as those students whose homes 
are at a distance are concerned, with halls of residence? The 
answer is that while you can have a University without these 
things, without paying very special attention to them, you cannot 
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have the best University education. We were reminded yester- 
day by Lord Eosebery — and you, sir, have reiterated the truth 
to-day — that education has to deal with character and life as 
well as with formal instruction and scientific research. The pur- 
pose in short is not to turn out simply freaks or experts, or even 
specialists, but the purpose, ambitious though it may be, is to 
turn out men and women competent to boar their part in the 
various stresses of the battle of life which lies before them after 
they leave the University. It, however, that is the purpose, it 
becomes obviously necessary at once to consider, not only what 
amount or kind of formal instruction is necessary to fit them 
for that kind of future, but it is also necessary to consider what 
are to be the experiences which your students while at your 
University will undergo apart from those experiences which are 
merely academic. I venture to say that no University can 
possibly ignore that wider aspect of the problem. The moment 
a University makes the simplest rule of discipline it acknowledges 
the existence of that wider question, and it is a problem which 
has derived further urgency in an age in which women as well 
as men are admitted to all our University courses, at any rate 
in the new institutions. I can recall the existence of a University 
across the Atlantic which allowed this problem of the corporate 
life of its students and the conditions of their residence to drift 
pretty much as it pleased, to find at last that it was a problem 
which had attained such dimensions that the authorities of the 
University felt it necessary to summon to their councils, and 
appoint as an officer of discipline, an experienced police officer 
from a great city. But there are other and better ways of solving 
even the disciplinary part of the question. I am here to touch 
only upon one, and that one is the hall of residence. 

There is nothing new or original about it. After all, the resi- 
dential hall is the great contribution which medieval Oxford 
and Cambridge made to the problem of University life. Modern 
experience more and more commends that contribution. It ia 
true — one has reason to know — that in the great new Universities 
of the United States, whereas years ago the idea prevailed that 
nothing wa.s to be learnt from the practice of English Universities, 
and nothing certainly from the practice of our collegiate system, 
now it is more and more realized that the mere growth of 
numbers and accession of prosperity means an aggravation of 
troubles unless something can be done to provide proper con- 
ditions — that is, conditions, broadly speaking, on collegiate lines — 
for the residential life of the thousands of students in attendance 
at the University. To come nearer home : last year Lord 
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Balfour of Burleigh, as Lord B.ector of St. Andrews, urged <jn 
the Scottish Universities that they should pay more attention to 
the residential conditions of their students, and he urged it on 
the ground, not merely of disciplinary precaution, but rather 
because it is by bearing their part in a vigorous, spirited, re- 
sponsible comradeship and community that a man or woman 
undergoes that' kind of training in the art of living and the 
conduct of life which is the best possible preparation for the 
sterner exigencies which lie before students as soon as they pass 
through the portals of Universities to the greater world beyond. 

But, air, if a hall of residence is to fulfil these purposes, there 
are certain conditions which, in my opinion, it must observe. 

The first of these is that it should not be too large. What- 
ever may be the advantages of living in a hall of residence, I do 
not think there are any advantiiges in living in a crowd, and I 
should say, having regard to a good many considerations, that 
seventy or eighty is the very maximum number for a single hall. 
In the second place — and I urge it with equal earnestness — the 
students in a hall of residence should not all be of one sort. To 
illustrate that point, without dwelling upon it, I do not hesitate 
to say that no more disastrous or dismal blunder has been made 
in this branch of practical education than the segregation into 
separate halls of residence of those students preparing to be 
teachers. If you wish to have a variety and richness of life in 
your halls you need students of all kinds, students of differing 
antecedents, courses of study, and destinies. Thirdly, the life 
there must be conducted with dignity, each student having a 
private room, the arrangements for meals and life generally 
being on University lines; and as far as possible the students 
should preserve their own order. Lastly, I do not think it wise 
for a University to allow its halls of residence to become centres 
for teaching. 

In conclusion, I am certain that the whole question (of which 
this is only a branch) of the corporate welfare of students is 
receiving, and must receive, more and more attention at the 
hands of the new Universities of this country. It is possible to 
pursue a course of study leading to a degree, and to get the 
degree, and yet never to have known at all what a University 
education means. I am told that it is possible in London for a 
student to spend four hours a day in trams, tubes and train, in 
getting to and from his home or lodging and the University, to 
have to take a long journey in order to reach the University 
playing fields, to have no opportunities, or very scanty ones, for 
cultivating friendships — which is one of the main reasons why a 
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University education is desirable — to have little or no share, 
through want of opportunity, in the management of student 
organisations, and to have few opportunities of expressing esprit 
de corps except, perhaps, some not very mannerly exhibition at 
a degree ceremony. Call it what you please, that is not Univer- 
sity education. There may be many correctives, but I know of 
none better than that the new Universities should take from 
the older ones their fine tradition of the collegiate hall, and that 
in simple and economical ways, and yet in ways conservative of 
dignity, they should adapt it to the purposes which are peculiarly 
their own. 

Principal E. A. Parrock, LL.D. (Bishop's College, Lennox- 
ville) : I may say at the outset that 1 stand here as the repre- 
sentative of one of the smaller Universities of the British 
Umpire, situated in the province of Quebec, an institution that 
has ventured to transfer the traditions of the residential life of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to a country place in 
one of the colonies, and that has been conducting a University 
on these principles for over sixty years. We have estab- 
lished, I think, an atmosphere and tradition at Lennoxville 
in favour of the residential life, and are now able to say that 
we are proud of it, and that we leave a mark upon our students 
owing to this residential system which is recognized in the public 
life of the country. I say this to show that with vise adaptation 
it is possible to transfer these old traditions to new lands, and 
thereby do something of great importance for the life of the 
Dominions beyond the seas. 

Now I think we have to remember that this is no new question. 
The question of residential and non-residential Universities is a 
very old one indeed. We may almost say that from the very 
beginning we have had Universities springing up and developing 
on both lines. There is that principle of the Ufe of Oxford and 
Cambridge which was connected largely in the beginning with 
the monastic rule, and there is also the entirely different tradition 
connected with the Scottish Universities and with the great Con- 
tinental Universitie.s. On the one hand it was thought necessary 
that, in order to enjoy the corporate life of the University or 
College, all the students should live, under a common rule, a 
common life with common ideals. On the other hand it was 
thought sufficient that in large centres great teachers should 
assemble and give courses of lectures which gradually attracted 
more and more students, and that the individual life of the 
students should be left entirely to tliemselves, and as long as they 
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did not break the laws of the city or country in which they lived , 
they were left absolutely free from any University control. I 
venture to think, sir, that at the present day there is a tendency 
in the great Universities of the cities, as well as in the smaller 
Universities of the Empire, to realize the great importance of the 
residential system in forming a corporate life and corporate tradi- 
tion, and this feeling comes to a great extent, in the Dominion 
of Canada, from the students themselves, as it also does in the 
United States. We find that the students in those large and 
magnificently equipped Univeirsities for 'which our cities are 
famous, by means of fraternity houses and by other methods, are 
feeling after this common life, and personally I think this is a 
good sign. Those fraternity houses and similar institutions should 
be brought under the control of the University authorities, and 
may lead gradually to the establishment of colleges and hostels 
which give a true idea of the corporate life. 

As to the details of life in these colleges or hostels, I think, 
speaking for a comparatively new country like that in which my 
lot is cast, and has been for the past twenty years, that we 
require very few rules indeed. The students have to live under 
rule, it is true, but I believe the fewer the rules the better. I 
also feel that in this connection the personal contact between the 
members of the teaching faculty and the students is more im- 
portant than the framing of a set of elaborate regulations. This 
personal contact betw'een members of the staff and the student 
body outside the lecture hours is one of the great benefits of the 
residential system — at any rate we feel it is so in the University 
with which I am connected. It is not only that we have the 
unmarried members of the faculty living among the students— 
it is a small University where it is pos.sible to carry out these 
ideals — but we also have a group of houses where the married 
members of the faculty live, and these homes, with their refining 
influences, are open to the students, and I believe do much to 
form their characters at an impressionable time of life. For in 
Canada the average age of the students is probably rather younger 
than the average age of the University student in England. It 
is quite common for those coming from Canadian schools to pass 
the Arts Matriculation at the age of sixteen, and sometimes even 
younger ; and probably the average age of entrance to a University 
course is seventeen. These years, between seventeen and twenty 
or twenty-one, are, as we know, the most plastic years of life for 
the formation of character ; and I believe that in this residential 
system, wisely administered, we have a most valuable factor for 
forming a sound character ‘which will be of benefit to the whole 
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after-life of the student and to the community in which he lives. 
These details, as was said at our preliminary conference at 
Montreal, are details that have to be carried out differently 
according to differing circumstances. In the case of a University 
consisting of one college, it is easy to carry them out if one has 
the financial assistance necessary for the provision of residences, 
dining halls, &c. These things require a good deal of endow- 
ment and financial backing, at any rate in the early stages. But 
I am sure that as those who are encouraged to help our Universi- 
ties and Colleges financially realize the importance of this great 
question, so more and more money and endowments will be avail- 
able for the establishment of residences. 

In conclusion I should like to say that I hope a very wide view 
indeed will be taken of this question and of the other great and 
important questions that have come before this Congress, 
because we are not merely dealing with instruction, but with 
education in the highest sense. I believe, through competent in- 
struction, combined with the residential system and the sense of 
corporate life, we shall be able to produce men of knowledge and 
men of culture, men who have learned through close contact with 
other students the lessons of loyalty and unselfishness before they 
complete their collegiate course, men filled with the enthusiasm 
of humanity, broad-minded men fitted to be the leaders of the 
coming generation, and men who will be able to recognize their 
opportunities and make wise use of them for the benefit of the 
particular part of this Empire in which they live, and some of 
them for the benefit of the whole Empire at large. 

Profbssob Patrick Geddes (Warden of University Hall, 
Chelsea) ; We are all agreed, I presume, about the general desir- 
ability of hostels. I would rather fix on one or two points which 
may be briefly pointed out. 

That residential acommodation of some kind has to be provided 
at Universities I take to be a matter that is quite obvious ; but cf 
what sort should this be? I desire to follow Principal Childs in 
protesting against the disastrous method of segregation of the 
students of a single faculty, whether of the teaching or medical 
profession, or law students. It is a method which directly repro- 
duces the historical defects of the ecclesiastical seminary without 
its advantages. I plead for the freer mingling of all the faculties, 
even the faculty of Fine Art, for Instance — whether in the Univer- 
sity or not — of all liberal professions, whether recognized or not. 
My point is that residential halls would increase their usefulness 
by running somewhat ahead of the definite limitations of the Uni- 
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^«rdt7, and by welcoming all the professions, from the architect 
to the accountant, whether there is a University degree or faculty 
for them or not. In this way the University would gather to- 
gether all the professions, and the hostels meet economic difficul- 
ties. Of course the opposition of landladies would have to be 
reckoned with ; landladies are a sweated industry, who can under- 
sell any University hall ; consequently a hall must be in great 
difficulties if it be not carried out as far as possible on a self- 
supporting basis. 

In this matter there are two great difficulties. Firstly, that 
of limited income, deficiency of income in the early years when 
residents are few. Secondly, where properties are held by the 
company owning the hostel, their value tends to depreciate. 
Everybody knows that house property is now worth less than 
it was ten or fifteen years ago, and consequently the capital 
value of the property has decreased. Therefore very reluctantly 
I am compelled to confess that it would be desirable to possess 
some margin or guarantee in establishing such ventures. This 
need not be great, however ; rather it should be small to stimulate 
economy in management and general efficiency. 

Then Mr. Sargant sums up somewhat too simply in bis proposi- 
tion that the one main matter is the problem of Warden or no 
Warden. It is not so simple as that. The point which is really 
important is whether or not these organizations are governed from 
without by the University, or from within by the Warden, or 
whether they should be governed from within by the men them- 
selves. The third alternative is the principle I press for, and 
which the institution I am Warden of in Chelsea exists to 
secure. The other method is of the seminary under authority, 
with its inevitable tendency amounting almost to the necessity 
of revolt and the establishment of new regulations in a vicious 
circle. By allowing the students to make some of their own 
mistakes they are sent into the world more ready to face it. 
Ko one welcomes more than I do the guidance and suggestion 
of the historic English Universities in this matter of residence, 
which is one of their greatest contributions to the culture 
of the world ; still, their example does not suffice. In a Scottish 
University forty or fifty years ago a great endeavour was made 
to establish a hall of residence, and admirably begun. An ex- 
cellent tutor, both for work and play, was brought from Oxford, 
and all went well for a time ; but a new authority came iu — all 
that could be desired in many ways, but with a little over-regula- 
tiou — with the result that the hall was soon in rebellion ; the 
men were sent down, and the whole thing ended in disaster. 
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There has since been the greatest difficulty in estabUshing halls of 
residence in any Scottish University. Had these residents been 
accustomed from the first to a reasonable self-governmenf; these 
difficulties would not have arisen. I do not say that in Edinburgh 
we have never feared a scandal. We sometimes have ; and it 
required considerable self-denial not to interfere, and to leave a 
group of young men to work out their own difficulty as far as they 
could, but this is better than authoritative settlement. Un- 
doubtedly these houses are subject to deterioration ; for even when 
you start with the best group of men, when the best ones leave 
the house the less effective remain and colour the whole house, 
perhaps to its disadvantage. In a year or two, however, the life 
of the place renews itself, and the hall is pulled together. 

So much for the inner life ; now for the outer life. Just as 
we have seen great results from the University Settlement move- 
ment, so there are great possibilities in the University Hall. In 
Edinburgh we have gradually grown into an enterprise for the 
reorganization of the Historic Mile, the ancient ridge of the city 
between the Castle and Holyrood. What of the collegiate side of 
the University of London? Chelsea, with traditions worthy of 
Oxford or Cambridge themselves, from Erasmus onwards, is 
tending to develop into a collegiate city, as Kensington is be- 
coming the centre of laboratories and museums. In such ways, 
then, our University Hall system develops a greater life, one that 
extends beyond the little hall of the College corporation into the 
city, and beyond the good works of the University settlement into 
endeavours of civic reconstruction, leading on to civic develop- 
ment of all kinds. In this way we come to a larger University 
vision altogether, one which tends to enrich the University by 
garnering into its service all the professions of life and learning 
aa in the days of old. 

As to wardenship, I should make it clearer that the question 
is not of Warden or no Warden. The ideal I hold strongly is 
that of Fouses as self-governing as may be, yet with all the elder 
companionship, influence, and leadership which can be obtained, 
consistently with freedom. 

As to general management and organization, that of a limited 
company has its disadvantages of various kinds — and certainly 
needs supplementing in some way not yet clearly worked out, so 
as to prevent that subordination of educational to business detail, 
and of ideals to balance-sheet, which is even deleterious to the 
latter. In Scottish phrase, we need Elders in Session above the 
Deacons’ Court ; or, shall I say. Clergy no less than Church- 
wardens. 
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Foubth Session. 

The Chairman ; Ladies and gentlemen, — I was asked to take 
the chair this morning by the authorities of the University of 
Cambridge in order to mark their interest in the work of the 
Congress, and to extend a welcome on behalf of Cambridge to 
those who have come to attend it, in many cases from very 
distant parts of the world. My own personal interest in Uni- 
versity work lies rather on the side of research. In the Statutes 
of Cambridge which were made in 1882, and for which 1 was 
partly responsible, the advancement of knowledge by research is 
put into the forefront of the professor’s duties. That advance- 
ment may take place in more than one way — primarily by the pro- 
fessor’s own work ; but secondarily, and hardly less importantly, 
in the training of others who will succeed him when his work must 
fall to another generation. Opinions may perhaps differ as to the 
extent to which that training should go. It should be primarily 
by example and advice, although it may be that in some cases 
there is rather too much of what may be described as “spoon 
feeding,” in which every detail is prescribed to the student who 
is supposed to be doing original work. But, of course, I realise 
that it is rather the other side of the question with which this 
Congress is concerned. Some people seem to expect a great deal 
too much, to my mind at least, from education — I am using the 
word in the commoner and narrower sense — but no one can doubt 
its immense importance, and in connection with the methods of 
education all kinds of difficult questions arise, such as are pre- 
sented before this Congress, and some of these will come up for 
discussion on our programme for this morning. Certainly all that 
can be done to facilitate the settlement of these questions, and to 
save the time of the teachers in individual Universities which 
would otherwise have to be spent, and, I am afraid, largely 
wasted, on them, will be very much to the good. I believe the 
best we can do now is to proceed at once to the programme. 



CONDITION'S OF ENTRANCE TO UNIVERSITIES AND 
THE POSSIBILITY OF EQUIVALENCE AND MUTUAL 
RECOGNITION OF ENTRANCE TESTS TO DEGREE 
COURSES. 

Paper. 

I HAVE been asked to introduce at the Conference the discussion 
on the subject of entrance examinations at the Universities of 
the Empire, and the arrangements for the mutual recognition 
of such examinations by University bodies. I cannot pretend to 
submit any single solution of what all must admit to be a difficult 
problem. I can only state, so far as I understand them, the 
main points involved, point ont in brief what arrangements have 
already been made (referring you for fuller information to the 
details supplied by various Universities), and indicate what 
appear to be the most promising lines of progress. 

We are all, I suppose, agreed that it is desirable to recognise 
the solidarity of education : “it moves together if it moves at all,” 
and especially within the countries which make up the British 
Empire, the practical recognition of this unity is a duty laid 
on all bodies concerned with higher education. But if unity is 
a vital principle of our commonwealth of learning, that does not 
mean uniformity. Variety is one of the “notes ” of our political 
arrangements, and it is no less vital in our educational structure. 
If hitherto we have perhaps had too little uniformity, we must 
be careful not to rush into the other extreme, and systematise 
merely for the sake of system. 

These two principles then have to be home in mind — unity and 
variety, and these issue in two practical conclusions ; 

(1) that, so far as possible, the different Universities should 
accept one another's testimonies ; 

(2) that we should recognise diversities of requirement in 
the different Universities. 

Even in the countries, like Germany, where higher education 
is entirely under Government control, different qualifications are 
demanded for pursuing different University courses ; and, in 
view of the diversity of aims and methods among the Universities 
of the Empire, we cannot expect to hit upon any single avenue to 
University studies which shall serve for all students. 

Where do we stand at present? 

If we start from Great Britain we find that "mutual recogni- 
tion " has slreadv been widely adopted. 

(1) Oxford and Cambridge, London and Birmingham, and the 
Northern Universities, have already, on conditions, arranged 
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that the entrance^ examinations, or first University examina- 
tions as conducted by any one University or its examining 
Boards, shall be generally accepted as giving access to the other 
Universities. The certificates of the Scottish Universities and 
of the Board of Education for Scotland are similarly accepted 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and the Scottish Universities, on their 
part, accept on certain conditions the certificates of English 
University examining bodies. 

Hitherto these .arrangements have been made vrithout any 
sacrifice of the characteristic features of the Universities in 
question. Broadly, it may be said that there are two types of 
entrance examination (or first University examination), one 
requiring a less knowledge of a larger number of subjects, among 
which there is a choice ; the other requiring a pass in a smaller 
number of subjects, all being compulsory. The latter type is 
that at present in use for Oxford and Cambridge, where Latin, 
Greek, and elementary mathematics are required of all students 
for Arts degrees.® Account is taken of these differences in the 
arrangements so far made amongst Universities. There are two 
changes in regard to these differences which would, no doubt, 
much simplify entrance at the older Universities in the future 

(1) if the requirement of two ancient languages were relaxed, 

(2) if the requirements of Oxford and Cambridge could be 
brought more into accord. 

But even as it is, the mutual recognition so far achieved has 
done much to simplify the free movement of students among 
the Universities of the Empire, 

(2) At Oxford and Cambridge arrangements have been made 
by which (a) students of Colonial and Indian Universities, (b) 
students of foreign Universities, and (c) graduates of other 
Universities within the United Kingdom, can obtain certain 
standing, with exemption from a year of the required period of 
residence and from certain examinations, in virtue of having 
already attended specified courses and passed specified examina- 
tions at their former Universities. This has been found to work 
smoothly and well, and will work with increasing smoothness 
as the standards of the Universities come to be better known. 

The corresponding acceptance by Colonial Universities of 
certificates given by University bodies in England has so far 
not been very much developed, for obvious reasons. Hitherto, 

(1) Oxford and Cambridge have at present no entrance examination properly 
BO called ; but the general practice of the Colleges {■ not to allow residence 
uptil the first tlniyerBity Examination has been passed. 

(2) Students for B.O.L., B.Litt., and B.Sc. are dealt with later. Students 
from India and the Colonies who are not of Eoropean parentage are provided 
for by special statutes, allowing them to subatitnte English and a -rlTiiifinTil 
Oriental language for Latin and Greek. 
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the number of Englishmen going to the Colonies for their 
University education has been small ; but, with the growth of 
important special schools in the Colonies, such as that of 
engineering at McGill (I name only one instance), the question 
of the conditions of admission to the Colonial Universities will 
become a pressing one, and the Universities of the Colonies will 
doubtless be ready to give reasonable recognition to British 
certificates. This is already done by McGill, and probably by 
other Colonial Universities. 

Recognition has also been given to the “leaving certificates” 
of the Universities of the German Empire, the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, Switzerland, Russia, and to the French Baccalaurdat. 
What then are the lines of further progress? 

There are two possible policies 

(1) It is suggested that a uniform examination might be 
established to be used over the Empire. 

At first sight this is an attractive proposal, but the objections 
against it are very serious. 

(i) It would tend to enforce greater uniformity than is 
necessary or desirable. 

(ii) In practice it would be very difficult to work. It would 
mean the addition of one more to the many existing examina- 
tions of this standard, and would require either the inter- 
vention of an external central authority (e.g., the Board of 
Education) or the constitution of a representative Board, an 
elaborate new machinery. 

(2) The other policy is to proceed on the existing lines, i.e., 
to encourage and develop the principle of mutual recognition, 
and to make more widely available the existing information as 
to the conditions of entrance at the Universities of the Empire. 

Are there any ways in which the process can be promoted or 
extended? I should like to suggest : — 

I. — That if as an outcome of the Congress an Imperial Univer- 
sities bureau should be established, it should be one of its main 
duties to act as (i) a bureau of information for Colonial students, 
and for English students going to the Colonies. 

It may be said that any student can at present inquire freely 
of any University from which he desires information. This is 
true, but very often what is desired is “comparative” informa- 
tion, which cannot be effectively supplied except by some central 
body. 

(ii) a means of calling the attention of British and Colonial 
Universities to any particular difficulties in the way of Colonial 
students, and to any means devised by any University for dealing 
with them. 
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It day not be out of place to point out that in Oxford a 
Committee of the Hebdomadal Council is charged with the duty 
of inquiring into applications from Indian and Colonial and 
foreign Universities and of making recommendations upon them, 
leading to the necessary legislation. Probably every University 
has in some form or other a “foreign department,” to which such 
questions can be referred. But the existence of a central office 
in London to keep in touch with these departments in the several 
Universities would probably have the effect of calling earlier 
attention to any pressing needs and of putting in motion the 
authorities concerned with meeting them. 

II. — The second suggestion I would make is that the examina- 
tion qualifying for entrance at a University, i.e., the examina- 
tion which is to teat the general education of a University 
student, should, in general, be taken not later than seventeen. 
This suggestion is one which has the support of a large body of 
educated opinion , and already schools are more and more tending 
to act on this principle. If once the practice becomes habitual, 
most boys in the Empire who have had a secondary education 
will have qualified in a good part, at least, of the requirements 
'of a University entrance examination some time before the 
school course is over. If they should then decide to go on to a 
University not in their own country, they would generally have 
time before completing their school course to prepare for satisfy- 
ing any special requirement imposed by the University of their 
choice for the course they have in view, e.g., the Colonial coming 
to Oxford could fulfil his main requirements at seventeen, and 
if weak in Greek would have time to work at that before leaving 
home. 

III. — It may be that before many years have passed the 
Universities here and in the Colonies will find it possible to 
attach some weight, for the purposes of entrance at a University, 
to a three-years’ attendance at an inspected secondary’ school. 
This in itself would tend to make the movement of students 
among the Universities of the Empire easier and more free, 

IV. — Meantime, it must be borne in mind that in some of the 
older Universities already there are certain classes of students 
who are admitted on conditions which, if not easier than, are 
different from, those of the normal entrance examinations. Such 
students are, e.g., at Oxford : 

(a) Diploma students, i.e., candidates, not for the Arts courses, 
but for more special lines of study leading to a diploma. Such 

(1) “Secondary” is used in its widest sense, including “Public Schools,” 
Grammar Schools, and Secondary Schools receiving grants from the B^rd of 
Edneation. 
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cao<}idateB, instead of having to pass Besponsions, have to 
satisfy the Boards concerned with their studies that they have 
received a good general education. 

(b) Students for the degrees of B.Litt. and B.Sc. Such 
students, unless they have abeady passed the examinations for 
the degree of B.A., or are graduates of some other University 
within the United Kingdom, have to satisfy a committee that 
they have received a good general education. A degree in Arts, 
however, at most, if not all, Colonial and Indian Universities, 
is accepted by the committee as sufficient evidence for both 
classes of students. 

The degrees are obtained on the results of a “research ” course 
extending over at least one academical year as tested by a 
written dissertation, supplemented by a viva voce examination 
conducted by examiners specially selected for each individual 
student. There is also a residential qualification of two years. 

(e) Students holding a degree in Arts, Philosophy, or Science 
from another University who wish to study for the degree of 
B.C.Li. Such students are admitted to study without examina- 
tion if they satisfy the Board of the Faculty of Law that they 
are well qualified to pursue such advanced legal study, and 
become qualified for graduation if they obtain Honours in the 
examination for the degree of B.C.L. and keep statutable 
residence for two years. 

Such conditions, which, no doubt, already have, or soon will 
have, their parallel in other Universities, introduce an element 
of elasticity into the system which is very desirable. 

My suggestions, it will be seen, are not of an elaborate kind; 
the Universities of the Empire seem to me to be more closely 
in touch than they have ever been before, and are all sincerely 
anxious to open their doors to all qualified students. Such free 
intercourse can do nothing but good, provided that the standards 
of study are maintained. I believe that by steadily pursuing 
their present policy of mutual recognition, with the further aid 
of a bureau of information and communication such as I suggest, 
the Universities of the Empire will become accessible to all who 
deserve access to them. 

P. E. Matheson. 


Notz. — In response to the request of the Committoe, the Universities very 
kindly furnished returns of information reUttinfi to their several entrsnoe examina- 
tions and oooditioDS for exemption ; bat it was fonnd impraotioabls to inolnde these 
retnms in the Appendices in this Report. In most cases they oomprised many paM 
extracted from the Oslendu*. This very valoable material will be available for ue 
nie of the Central Bureau. — [Edttob]. 
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Discussion. 

Principal W. H. Hadow, M.A. (Armstrong College, University 
of Durham) ; Mr. Matheson has so completely covered the 
field that I feel there is really nothing for me to say, except 
a few words of exposition and commentary. And I should 
like to begin by urging that at every University the full degree 
curriculum should be approached by an entrance examination, 
the standard of .which is high, clearly defined, and easy of 
recognition. Indeed, one would have thought that this pro- 
position might be taken for granted, except that, like most 
axioms in these pragmatic days, its truth is beginning to be 
questioned. Many people have maintained during the last few 
years that the thing which matters is the degree, not the entrance 
examination, and that the entrance examination is of compara- 
tively little moment. Let the University, they say, hold out 
hospitable arms to all comers, and only see to it, when they go 
away with the University ball mark, that the metal shall be of 
sufi&cient value. This is not a very satisfactory conclusion. It 
reminds one a little of those shops which one sees in Continental 
cities bearing over their doorways the invitation “Entree libre,” 
and in which, if you yield to their allurement, you find that the 
entrance is free, but the exit is not. I cordially agree that it is 
the culminating examination of the University — the Degree — 
which is of the highest importance. I believe that the degree is 
the main object, aim and end of the University course, and do 
not assent to the view that it should be in any way confined or 
restricted to those who are going to engage in teaching or research. 
We have passed beyond that mediseval conception of University 
work. But unless the standard of entrance examinations is sum- 
ciently approximate to the standard of the Degree, if there is too 
wide a gap, it is obvious that either some of the University 
teachers will be wasting their time instructing pupils after they 
have entered the University in work they ought to have done 
before, or the pupils will be overstrained by trying to catch up 
ground which they should already have covered. And here I 
would venture to raise a question as to one of the points made 
in Mr. Matheson’s paper : the proposal that the entrance exami- 
nation, that is, the examination which is to test the general 
education of a University student, should be passed at school, at 
the age of seventeen, presuming that eighteen is to be the age 
of entering the University. There are some things to be said for 
this proposal, but there are three things that may be urged against 
it. One is from the point of view of the University. To speak 
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qmte frankly, one of the main difficulties of the matriculation 
question in England at this moment is that not all the secondary 
schools have advanced far enough to meet the University frontier. 
A fortiori, there is a real danger that if we lower the age at which 
the matriculation examination is to be passed, we may tend to 
lower the standard. Secondly, from the point of view of the 
schoolmaster. If a boy passes this examination at seventeen, and 
especially if it is called a leaving examination, there is danger 
that the parent will at once proceed to remove him. This is not 
an imaginary danger ; I have heard it put forward by more than 
one headmaster. And, thirdly, from the point of view of the 
boy. Unless boys are fundamentally altered since I was one — 
and I have observed no fundamental alteration — there is the 
danger that if they go back to school having passed the University 
examination, there may be some temptation to take their last 
year of school life somewhat lightly. That might be met by 
setting up a special post-matriculation curriculum, and if the 
examination is to be passed at seventeen, such a curriculum 
should be imposed. Even then I am not sure that it would 
entirely meet the difficulty. 

I cordially agree with everythiDg that has been said on the 
subject of mutual recognition. I believe that if the facts could 
be known we should see that an enormous amount of mutual 
recognition could be established now without any further adjust- 
ment. Mr. Matheson has told us how widely it has Bj>read 
throughout the British Islands, and I believe that it could soon be 
made to spread throughout the Empire. There might be a general 
list of subjects, some necessary and some optional, from the latter 
of which each University might determine its own requirements. 
That may sound somewhat complex as a practical proposition, 
but there is a common basis already in the matriculation examina- 
tions of the Modem English Universities, and this could be easily 
organised and adjusted, and made to suit the needs of all. 

Lastly, while I entirely agree that the full graduate course 
is that which makes the University, and on which it stands in 
the estimation of the world, I would still hope that Universities 
will retain their freedom to dispense with the full entrance exami- 
nation, and therefore with the full graduate course, where the 
right occasion arises. Almost all our Universities sjjecialize to 
some extent or another — in one they specialize on engineering, 
in another on the textile industries, in another on naval architec- 
ture — and there should be courses to suit the man who does not 
intend to take a degree, but who may still get a great deal of 
good from attending special courses of lectures with or without 
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a view to a diploma That seems to me to be an important 
matter which affects many men on whom the door of the Univer- 
sity should not be closed It is no more than a nebula round 
the nucleus , but it would certamly increase the local value of the 
University, and would widen the area of its most distinctive 
teaching. 

Of practical proposals by far the best seems to me to be that 
of an information bureau by means of which every Umversity 
should know the requirements of every other I would go further 
and put forward a suggestion made in last night’s Westminster 
Gazette, that if possible at this Congress a Committee should be 
estabhshed in order to find out as soon as possible which Dmversi- 
ties of the Empire are prepared to recognise each other’s matncu- 
lation, and where they are not so prepared, what additional 
requirements they would lay down We should know where we 
are, and if some such scheme were adopted, I believe we should 
find that Universities are fully deserving of that mutual trust 
which IS the most important feature in their mutual co-operation 

Sib Edw vrd Busk, M A (London) I thmk it must be due 
to the fact that I have the honour of bemg Chairman of the 
Matriculation Board of the U mversity of London that I have been 
asked to make a tew remarks upon this subject to-day It is a 
matter to which lor many years past my Umversity has given 
very great attention, and although it does not concern either the 
progress of research and discovery of new knowledge, or the 
higher branches of teachmg of Umversity rank, yet I thmk it is 
difficult to exaggerate the enormous importance of the conditions 
on which students are to be allowed to enter the University 

The special functions of a Umversity are to discover knowledge 
and to disseminate it , but, beyond that, Universities exercise a 
very important influence upon education not of a Umversity rank, 
and if we were to look round and see by what regulations the 
general education of the whole population is most affected, we 
must all agree that the conditions and tests of entering the 
Universities are those which touch the population at large far 
more than any others The standard of admission to Umversi- 
ties cannot fail to influence the curricula and the standards of 
all the secondary and technical schools, and m that way to cause 
a beneficial effect upon the studies of all who have passed beyond 
the limits of primary education Everywhere m Great Britam, 
and, I thmk, throughout the overseas Domimons of the British 
Empire, encouragement is given to attain to a higher standard 
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of edacatiob, whether in secondary Bcbools, or in technic^ in- 
stitutions ; and all of us must wish to see this influence main- 
tained and even extended. It is probably on this account that 
the Congress has been invited to consider the mutual recognition 
by the Universities of tEe Empire of entrance tests to Degree 
courses, and not the advisability of establishing one uniform 
examination to be applied throughout the Empire. Such sn 
examination, besides being detrimental to the cause of education, 
would, in my opinion, be di£Bcult to administer, if, indeed, it did 
not prove wholly impossible, owing to differences of languages, 
laws, and customs. 

At first sight it may seem hopeless in the face of the different 
aims of the schools from which the Candidates for admission 
come, and of the Universities they seek to enter, to attempt to 
arrive even at equivalence of entrance examinations and mutual 
recognition ; but I believe that is merely a prima facie view. 
When we look at the matter more closely, there are, underlying 
this variety, general principles governing the necessity for and 
the nature of a barrier preliminary to University study which can 
be and are recognised by Universities generally ; and it is the 
common acceptance of these fM-iuciples which renders possible 
the mutual recognition of different entrance tests. 

What has to be borne in mind is that University work is 
really higher work for students who are above rather than below 
the average, and that those who enter upon such work with a 
view to graduation should furnish evidence that they have 
acquired a good general foundation for future acquirements, aauf 
a rudimentary, though not superficial, acquaintance with the 
main branches of a liberal education, and will be able to profit 
by the higher education of a University. If that be the real 
character of the conditions in question, then tests may be based 
on these principles, and if it be so, then I think that although 
I do not differ entirely from what Dr. Hadow said, I should ask 
for great hesitation on the part of the Universities in accepting 
the certificates of other Universities and facilitating matricula- 
tion. We are beginning to see in this country what has been 
apparent for some time past in Germany. The young people 
begin to specialize too soon, and it is actually the fact in Germany 
that candidates go up to the University to study as scientific 
students, while their linguistic attainments are so limited or 
non-existent that the Examiners cannot make out what their 
answers mean. In other words, they are unable to express them- 
selves in their own German language in answer to a question. 
That same difSculty has been occurring in the Technical College 
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on the Governing Body of which I am, and I know that the 
answers of many students are practically unintelligible. It may 
be gathered that the student knows the answers, bat be has 
failed to express himself clearly. I was mentioning this matter 
Jiefore the Royal Commission on University Education, and 
Lord Haldane interposed in order to say that that was exactly 
what they found at the War Office ; that the candidates could 
not express themselves in English. It is surely right that people 
should not be allowed to specialise until they have acquired a 
command of their own native tongue. In my opinion a student 
should not study languages exclusively until he has made some 
study of science, and a science student should study some 
language, and it is at that early stage, before he begins to 
specialise at a University, that an all-round knowledge of 
elementary subjects ought to be acquired, and the University 
ought to have evidence that it has been acquired. Entrance tests 
should therefore be general and should not vary according to the 
faculty the candidate proposes to enter beyond leaving to him 
a selection among some optional subjects such as will not impair 
the all-round character of his examination. 

I am ill most thorough accord with what has fallen from the 
lips of Mr. Matheson and Dr. Hadow on the subject of mutual 
recognition. I think mutual recognition of certificates is the 
way out of this difficulty, and that it can be attained ; and with 
your permission I would ask leave to detain you a few moments 
in order that I may let you know what the University of London 
has already done in this matter, taking it from the point of view 
of this University, as Mr. Matheson has taken it from the point 
of view of Oxford University. 

We have established an interchange of University students with 
the University of Paris, counting one year’s work in Paris as 
equivalent to one year’s work here, which has proved to be a 
great advantage in the case especially of those undergraduates 
who propose to become teachers. Every candidate for entrance 
to our University has to pass an entrance examination or to fulfil 
such other tests of fitness as may be prescribed. With regard 
to entrance examinations, we have two absolutely compulsory 
subjects : English — which involves more than mere English — 
and elementary mathematics. Then there comes an option : 
between Latin or Greek on the one hand, and one of three named 
sciences as an alternative. Then there come a number of 
subjects, any two of which must be taken by every candidate, the 
candidate offering such two as he likes, except that if he has 
not taken Latin or Greek one of those two optional subjects moat 
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be a language other than English. The examination takes place 
in two forms : one is what we call the ordinary form, just an 
examination to ascertain that the student is able to learn, by 
ascertaining what he has learnt ; and the other is a more modem 
introduction, which has found great favour in our eyes, and 
which we hope will spread — it is the conducting an examination 
of matriculation standard at any school inspected by this Univer- 
sity, and giving a course of instruction, and with a curriculum 
pursued by the pupils which the University has approved. In 
those cases the examination is conducted with special reference to 
the curriculum and aims of each school. 

The entrance examination, in its common form, is held not 
only in London, but in a large number of provincial centres of 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. And not only that; it 
has been, and is, held in almost every part of his Majesty’s 
Dominions. These examinations have so far been held in 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India ; in the 
West Indies, at two places in West Africa, in the Bahamas, 
Bermuda, British Guiana, Ceylon, Fiji, Honduras, Hong Kong, 
Malta, Mauritius, Newfoundland, the Straits Settlements, and 
the Seychelles Islands. 

We dispense also in many cases with any further test of fitness 
for entrance to our University. Naturally any graduate of an 
approved British or Overseas University is excused, and those who 
have passed examinations at Oxford or Cambridge with first and 
second-class honours are excused one year out of the three, and 
can graduate at the end of two years. Under certain 
conditions candidates who have passed the Scotch School 
Leaving Examination, Oxford Senior Local Examination, 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination, Previous Exami- 
nation at Cambridge, Cambridge Senior Local Examina- 
tion, the Matriculation Examination of the Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, and Sheffield Universities, and those who hold the 
Senior School Certificate or the Senior Grade Certificate of the 
Intermediate Education Board for Ireland, are exempted from 
the Matriculation Examination. Besides these exemptions, most 
of which are based on the comity of Universities, our University 
has decided that persons of nineteen years of age and upwards 
who present (a) certificates of matriculation in Colonial Universi- 
ties, or (b) Indian or foreign certificates from an acamedical or 
other educational authority which give evidence of their having 
attained a standard priind facie equal to that of the Matriculation 
Examination, may be admitted after a special supplementary 
examination before a Board of Moderators. It is really necessary 
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to have an examination of that character, because with some of the 
students who come from India, where there are 160 different 
languages in use, the mere acquisition of English is a great 
achievement, so that the examination has to be modified, and the 
important thing is to escertain that the person to whom English 
is a foreign language has a sufficient command of it to benefit 
by University instruction. 

Bearing in mind the principles on which the conditions of 
admission to all - Universities are alike based, and what has 
already been successfully achieved in the way of mutual recog- 
nition, there seems to be no doubt as to its possibility, and very 
good ground to hope that a complete scheme may be established 
for carrying it out either by means of an Imperial Universities 
Bureau, or otherwise. The permanent existence of such a Bureau 
as Mr. Matheson suggests will, I believe, be necessary, because 
from time to tilne the Universities may find it expedient to alter 
the conditions of admission of their students, and when such 
alterations have been communicated to a central office the other 
Universities will be able to consider them, and to judge whether 
the altered tests are equivalent to those which they replace. 

Major S. C. Evans, I.M.S. (Bombay) : The conditions which 
guard the portals to a career in one of our Universities lies at 
the very root of our educational system. The test imposed by the 
University aims at excluding the unfit. It may go still further 
and select, to varying degrees of exclusiveness, the most fit. This 
may, in a general sense, be a fitness for a University curriculum, 
or it may, in a special sense, indicate an aptitude for some par- 
ticular course of training. Of, finally, it may narrow itself down 
still more and, in effect if not in intention, confine the selection 
to certain classes of persons. 

The standard of our University entrance examinations should 
form the exit from every school of any importance in the country, 
and any boy possessing the necessary intelligence should be able 
to go direct from any good school to any University. This implies 
that Universities should be at least moderately uniform in their 
requirements and that the subjects and limitations they lay 
down should be such as to meet the needs of walks of life outside 
their walls. 

In fixing the standard for entrance examinations there are 
certain principles that should guide us. These principles are : 
(1) that a graduate is a person with the education of a gentle- 
man, and (2) that every student is capable of understand- 
ing what is placed before him, whether in lectures or in a 
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text-book, without conscious effort beyond that incidental to the 
technical aspect of the subject. Both these points require some 
elaboration. As regards the first ; If we put the Faculty of 
Arts, which embodies in its curriculum all that we are in the 
habit of associating with the education of a gentleman, out of 
consideration, my point becomes at once evident. A training in 
one of the Faculties dealing with technical subjects does not 
necessarily mean a good general education. The education of a 
gentleman implies a certain knowledge of his native or adopted 
tongue so that he can speak and write correctly ; it implies the 
power to think logically ; and it implies a certain knowledge of 
the world's history, of geography, and of mathematics — all things 
that must be thought of and dealt with apart from, and preferably 
as a preliminary to, a training for a degree in Medicine or Science. 
The second of these principles is also only rendered obvious when 
the Faculty of Arts is excluded, and is very specially exemplified 
in the conditions of entrance to a medical curriculum. A know- 
ledge of Latin and, to a very much less degree — so small a degree 
indeed that it could be excluded without materially affecting the 
point — a knowledge of Greek helps a student very considerably 
in grasping what is placed before him in the lectures to which he 
listens or in books he reads. Greek is insignificant. The para- 
mount language is Latin. The whole of a medical curriculum 
from the elementary natural sciences of the first year to the 
final examination is permeated with it. So much is this so 
that what strikes the thoughtful student most when he begins 
his education is that he is faced with a new language. He has, 
it is true, to remember things and facts, pictorial and other- 
wise, and to learn to reason on certain lines, but he must 
also be able to convey on paper, or verbally, the details of 
what he remembers. To do this he must be familiar with 
the names of the things with which he is dealing. Medical 
literature positively bristles with names, and it is this massive 
nomenclature which constitutes the new language -with which 
the student is faced. If he does not possess a knowledge 
of Latin his difficulties are enormous. He must cram up 
the names, and will probably, at first at any rate, swamp his 
conception of things and of arguments in the exercise of his 
word memory. Too much stress cannot be laid upon this point 
because it would appear that Latin is slowly losing its position 
as a compulsory entrance subject — a fact of less importance in 
Great Britain, where it forms a part of every boy’s education, 
than it is in the East where it need not. Another point of 
very special importance in connection with the culture necessary 
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for readily understanding what is placed before the student in 
the shape of lectures is a knowledge of English. Especially is 
this BO in those very large sections of the Empire where 
the native tongue is not English. If the standard required in 
these countries is not fairly high, the student fails to appreciate 
what is said to him in a lecture sufficiently quickly to enable him 
to take reliable notes or to grasp pointed explanations. He has, 
therefore, to fall back on his text-book ; and anyone who will 
consider the vast amount of material, important and otherwise, 
contained in standard works, the care which teachers take to 
dwell on leading points and to explain matters usually found 
difficult of comprehension, and the very great help that note- 
taking was to one in one’s own student days, will appreciate the 
enormous difficulties of such a boy proceeding to work through 
a curriculum conducted in the English language by English 
teachers. It is for this reason that a higher standard in English 
and in History, with the wider extent of reading and consequently 
greater general familiarity with the language which they neces- 
sitate, is required of an Eastern candidate educated in the 
East thar need be obligatory for English-speaking students. I 
take it, therefore, that a fitness for a University career implies 
a certain standard of general education for all, plus a special 
qualification which will vary with the faculty and, on the prin- 
ciple indicated, with the nationality. 

The education of a boy for an Arts degree ought to, and 
1 believe does as a rule, progress steadily from his school-days 
to his final examination. The subject of an entrance examina- 
tion in this case, therefore, resolves itself into the question of 
where school should end and University begin. The ideal pre- 
liminary to a degree in any other Faculty is a degree in Arts, for 
such a preliminary embodies all that one is accustomed to look 
upon as a good general education, and places beyond doubt any 
question of mental fitness to follow up and grasp subj'ects of 
a technical nature. The infliction of such a restriction is, how- 
ever, in the case of Medicine and Science at any rate, not 
advisable, for the time involved in the combined curriculum, 
especially with Medicine as a part of it, is so enormous, 
and the call upon the working period of a man’s life so con- 
siderable, that it would be unreasonable to expect the general 
run of graduates to submit to it. Nor is it necessary, for 
a much inferior standard of education, provided it is well de- 
signed, will meet all the requirements of the case. It is for these 
reasons, I take it, that governing bodies have set about to devise 
preliminary examinations. With what result? Anyone who sets 
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btmseif the task of readiog through, one after the other, the 
entrance regulations set forth in British University Calendars 
will probably find himself absolutely confused by their total lack 
of uniformity. I do not mean to say that it is not possible, by 
restricting one’s attention, to get a clear conception of the 
conditions laid down by any single University. It is when one 
widens one’s attention to embrace the whole that one experiences 
difficulty. To begin with, there is the nomenclature : Medical 
and Science preliminaries, matriculations, senior locals, school- 
leaving certificates, senior grade examinations, and the like render 
unnecessarily complicated the study of the subject. If one 
turns one’s attention to subjects and standards, one finds oneself 
in no less difficult a case. From an uncomplicated statement 
of English, Latin, Elementary Mathematics, and Greek or a 
modern language to be found in one Calendar, to the twenty-nine 
items mentioned by another, one passes through all degrees of 
complexity. It would appear that some Universities consider a 
good general education sufficient ; that others insist that a can- 
didate must be specially trained to undertake the special course 
of instruction he has selected ; and that each has a different con- 
ception of the value of these considerations and the extent to 
which they may be carried. The difficulty seems to be that there 
are a number of University authorities and a number of school 
authorities, variously influenced by tradition and questions of 
utility, all with their own ideas of what a boy should know, 
and all holding their own examinations, under various names, 
embracing various subjects of various extent. I do not think 
there is anyone who will deny that such a condition of affairs 
is undesirable, but as long as men will think and act separately 
so long are their results apt to be wanting in uniformity. The 
remedy seems to me to be obvious, viz., a Central Authority, 
representative of both Schools and Universities, which will control 
the final goal for w'hich the schoolboy works and regulate the 
requirements which the University may demand. It should be 
possible, too, so to construct this borderland examination as to 
meet the needs of those whose education in the ordinary sense 
of the term ceases there. It may be argued by some Universities 
that the regulations for entrance contribute very largely to the 
individuality of their degrees and the prestige that goes with 
them. True. But is it so to any great extent ? And if it be so, is 
it a reasonable and expedient method of attaining distinction? 
Is it not along the lines of specialization and on the training 
necessitated by the severity and scope of their degree examina- 
tions that Universities should look for their distinction? Having 
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admitted that a degree in Arts is the ideal preliminary to a career 
in any other Faculty , one cannot deny the reasonableness of those 
who require that any particular portion of that curriculum should 
precede such study. But that is not the point. Every portion of 
an Arts curriculum must be taken in a University. It cannot be 
an entrance to a University. Standardisation does not affect it. 

A uniform preliminary would still leave examining bodies the 
option of demanding that a candidate shall pass, say, the previous, 
or intermediate, or B.A. examination before he may graduate in 
one of the other Faculties. In the one case the Faculty of Arts 
is the door to all the others ; in the other a boy passes direct 
from school to the career he selects. 

The change I have outlined would be of considerable service 
to Indians. It is their ambition, and a very laudable one too, 
to finish their education with a British degree. To go through 
the entire mill would mean complete separation from family 
and friends for a period of life during which home influences 
are most needed. The result is that students generally elect, 
and wisely so I think, to go through their University curriculum 
in their own country, and then to put in residence and pass the 
necessary examinations at one of our British Universities. A 
standardized preliminary would give them a wider field to choose 
from. As matters stand at present, a candidate for a medical 
degree, for instance, unless he is a graduate in Arts, must face 
an entrance examination again or put certain Universities out 
of his head. Standardization ought to leave the field open to 
everybody. 

Sir Christopher Nixon, Bart., M.D. (National University of 
Ireland) : It would be quite impossible in a ten-minutes’ speech 
to deal with the important subject of entrance examinations to 
the Universities of the Empire, but I will endeavour to compress 
what I have to say within the shortest limit in my power. 
Perhaps I should apologize for not having prepared a printed 
paper on the subject, but I preferred to be free to discuss the 
observations and suggestions of the speakers who preceded me. 

I should like to say that I think the paper introducing the 
subject for discussion by the members of the Congress is an 
eminently practical and suggestive one, though I confess I 
should have liked the writer to have gone a little further in the 
direction of the establishment of a common form of University 
entrance examination for all the Universities in the Empire. 
No doubt difficulties present themselves as regards the standard 
of examination and the question of uniformity, but these diffi- 
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oulties are not insannountable, as an examination of existing 
conditions would show. Within a few years mutual recognition 
has been adopted in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
London and Eirmingham, and the Northern Universities, and 
reciprocity has also been established in connection with the 
certificates of the Scottish Universities and the Board of Educa- 
tion for Scotland. It can be said that a leaving-school certificate 
for England and Scotland is in sight, notwithstanding the inert- 
ness of the Board of Education for England, whose potentialities 
appear always to refer to the future, never to the present. It 
was this masterly inactivity that led Professor Sylvanus 
Thompson to make the statement that secondary education in 
England was to a large extent a muddle, ending in chaos. I 
may be permitted to direct attention to what has recently taken 
place in Ireland. In 1908 the Royal University was dissolved 
and the National University established in its place. The 
change might be said to synchronise with the extinction of the 
purely examining type of University. In respect of reciprocity 
in its matriculation examination the Royal University stood 
completely isolated, and this isolation applied to all its examina- 
tions. Its examinations were ignored, and, in turn, it ignored 
the examinations of other bodies. It might be said to have 
adopted the words of the old song, 

“ I care for nobody, no, not I, 

If noliody cares for me.” 

It was, therefore, essential that the University should have 
sole exclusive control of its matriculation examination. But in 
the National University, which I have the honour to represent 
at this Congress, recognition is given to the testimonies of the 
Scottish University Board ; the examination in the several 
faculties of the Scottish Univereitfes ; the examination of the 
Scottish leaving certificate ; responsions of the University of 
Oxford ; the previous examination. Parts 1 and 2, of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge ; Oxford Senior Locals ; Cambridge Senior 
Local ; the examination for the higher certificate of the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Examination Board ; the matriculation 
examination of the following Universities : Queen’s University 
of Belfast, London, Birmingham, Northern Universities Board, 
Wales. 

In addition to the reciprocal recognition of the examinations 
mentioned, the National University recognizes the senior-grade 
examination of the Intermediate Board as qualifying for entrance 
to the University, if the subjects passed are those laid down in 
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t'he matriculation curriculum. Should the student not pass in 
all the subjects of the senior grade, he may still qualify for 
entrance to the University by passing in the matriculation 
subjects. 

A modification of the rule has been made by Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Belfast. This University recognises the subjects passed 
in the middle-grade examination as entitling a student to be 
examined in the same subjects by the Matriculation Board of 
the University. I think the time is not far distant when a 
leaving-school examination and certificate will be instituted by 
the Intermediate Board of Education in Ireland. The Board 
represents the leading educationists in the country, and I have 
the most thorough confidence in the future of education whilst 
in their hands. 

It is remarkable that the results obtained with regard to 
the recognition of the testimonies of different Universities have 
been attained without overmuch regard to questions relating 
to standards or uniformity. No doubt it is desirable to have a 
minimum standard below which recognition would be withheld ; 
this will be conceded by all. But granting this, is it in the 
interests of Universities generally that the standard should be 
such as would shut out a large number of students, who would 
thus be debarred from the great advantage of a liberal education ? 
There is something to be said for the “pass man” of a Univer- 
sity, and in relation to this point I would like to express my 
agreement with the views put forward by Lord Eosebery. The 
Universities, no doubt, rely as to their prestige and usefulness 
to the community upon the training which they give to men of 
commanding abilities and original bent of mind. But in addition 
to encouraging men of this class. Universities should attract 
large bodies of students who, though they may not reach an 
honours standard, still, by their force of character, their recogni- 
tion of what is due from one man to another, and by the moral 
standard which they create amongst their fellows, help largely 
to develop the high ethical tone upon which the University largely 
bases its claim for general usefulness. Moreover, the ordinary 
course of studies laid down for the “pass man ” implies a degree 
of culture which it would be most undesirable to deny to him, 
and which means so much to the individual in his future career. 
With regard to uniformity, in some respects it may be thought 
necessary, in many respects undesirable and unattainable. I 
shall not labour the point further than to say that uniformity can 
only be regarded as an accident, not an essential. Each Uni- 
versity will maintain its special characteristics, its special course 
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Of studies, its genius hex. Oxford, for instance, holds to its 
literae hutnaniores ; Cambridge to mathematics and science 
generally ; the Northern Universities to specialized utilitarian 
studies ; McGill, and Universities of a similar type, to the great 
studies by the cultivation of which they have acquired their fame. 
Would it not be unwise, as it would be futile, to try to fetter the 
University in the exercise of its legitimate discretion? To some, 
compulsory Greek and compulsory Irish may seem illogical in 
respect of free choice in educational subjects, but who will deny 
that each University is the best judge of its own concerns? 
Perhaps in the future some relaxation with regard to those 
subjects may be made in the case of certain professional subjects. 
I cannot too strongly emphasise the words used by Mr. Matheson 
in his paper ; “If,” he says, “unity is a vital principle of our 
commonwealth of learning, that does not mean uniformity. 
Variety is one of the ‘ notes’ of our political arrangements, and 
it is no less vital in our educational structure. If hitherto we 
have perhaps had too little uniformity, we must be careful not 
to rush into the other extreme, and systematise merely for the 
sake of system.” So far a good deal has been accomplished 
without any drastic changes. Entia non sunt multiplicanda 
praeter necessitatem is a good principle in philosophy, and it 
might find its application in the reform of entrance examina- 
tions, and, upon the lines already followed, it is not too much 
to hope that a common entrance examination may ultimately be 
found to be practicable. There should be no difificulty with 
regard to students of the home Universities. The general adop- 
tion of a leaving-school certificate would enable the student to 
enter per saltum the University. There might be some difficulty 
in regard to students who have had no school training, and who, 
perhaps, enter the University late in life. For these a special 
matriculation might be provided, or they might present them- 
selves for the leaving-school examination. What regard should 
be had to the loss of not having a school training of two or three 
years’ duration would be a matter for consideration. 

But it is especially with regard to a third class of students — 
those who leave home for the Colonies, and for the Colonial 
students who enter the Home Universities — that the serious 
difficulty arises, and for which the strongest grounds can be 
urged for reciprocity. I do not think in this matter the Home 
Universities have been sufficiently considerate. There are con- 
ditions involving recognition of examinations between the Home 
and Colonial Universities that partake of the nature of pin-pricks, 
which call for adjustment. It is in relation to this matter that 
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the establishment of a bureau for all the Universities of the 
Empire at which reliable information, “comparative information,” 
as it is rightly termed, can be obtained. It may be urged that 
this information may be obtained from the University calendars. 
Theoretically, yes ; practically, no. A University calendar is 
often to the student a mass of Ariadne, perplexing, misleading, 
and by no means clear as to the information obtainable, and it 
does not supply the comparative information which is desired. 
Mistakes of a serious nature may occur, landing the student in 
difficulties which may involve serious loss of time and expense. 
The student who relies on the calendar only is often in the 
position of a traveller who undertakes a journey to some distant 
country and who relies entirely upon the information supplied 
by a Continental Bradshaw. In connection with this matter I 
should like to refer to an institution which has been doing useful 
spadework in this direction— I allude to the Society for the Inter- 
national Interchange of Students. It should obtain some 
recognition for the excellent work which it has done, and over- 
lapping obviated. It could supply the Bureau with much valu- 
able information both for Home and Colonial students. 

In conclusion, I venture to express an earnest hope that at this 
meeting of the Congress of the Universities of the Empire steps 
may be taken towards establishing a common entrance examina- 
tion for the Home and Colonial Universities, thus giving a great 
stimulus to University work throughout the world. If this be 
carried out, it will come at a time when it is so necessary that 
all of us, Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen, with our 
brethren beyond the seas, should stand shoulder to shoulder in 
thorough sympathy with the great Mother Country to which it 
is our birthright to belong, and that we should strive by every 
means in our power, politically, socially, and intellectually, to 
cement the union which happily exists amongst us, and which 
will render this nation impervious to all attempts to lower 
its prestige, or lessen its influence in the steady progress of 
civilization. 

Mr. J. W. Joynt, M.A. (New Zealand) : As a delegate of 
the University of New Zealand, this subject seems to me 
of considerable importance to us. First, I may say that I am 
heart and soul with the objections that have been raised 
already against any universal or Imperial entrance examina- 
tion. A few days ago a friend of mine, a Dublin man, said 
to me, “What are you going to do at the Congress?” “Well," 
I said, “there will be a targe number of matters discussed.” 
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He said, “I hope jou won’t do anytLing to standardize 
the UniYersities of the British Empire." It is quite clear from 
the tendency of the discussions up to the present that there is 
not the least danger of the outcome of this Congress being the 
standardization of University education in the Empire. We 
feel too strongly, and it has been impressed on all of us, the very 
great importance of preserving individuality and variety according 
to local circumstances and conditions. If this is true with reference 
to different localities in England, it is vastly more true in connec- 
tion with the outlying parts of the British Empire ; and if this 
variety and individuality of character are important and worth pre- 
serving in connection with the whole University curriculum, that 
distinction should begin from the beginning. If we are to preserve 
free scope for individual tendencies and qualities and characters 
in Universities, om: freedom should begin with the entrance 
examinations. As has been well pointed out by a previous 
speaker, the entrance examination is not merely to be regarded 
as a teat of fitness for entering on a University education ; it has 
an enormous and widely ramifying influence on the education 
of the whole country. And therefore, if we are all brought under 
the domination of one common and Imperial matriculation, what 
will be the consequence? Not only the Universities of the 
Empire, but certainly the whole general education of the Empire 
will be forced into one common cast-iron mould. Let us realize 
fully the enormous influence that our matriculation examinations 
are exercising over general education. It is so in England, and 
it is so in the Dominions, too : the schools are framing their 
curricula in the direction of entrance to the University. Of 
course, in the Dominions there is a larger proportion of pupils 
who do not aim at a University career, owing to the practical 
requirements of growing countries ; but the principle remains the 
same ; the higher work is directed towards the University entrance 
examination. Therefore I am entirely opposed, and I think I 
am speaking the sentiments of my colleagues in the University 
I represent, when I oppose any Imperial examination. I say 
this with all respect to the writer of the forcible article in last 
night’s Westminster Gazette, notwithstanding his failure to 
grasp the wide differences which separate the education-system 
of the British Empire from that of other countries in Europe. 
But mutual recognition is a different matter, and here is the 
direction in which our hopes are tending. It is comforting to 
know that recognition has already been attained to a considerable 
extent, and that the tendency is growing and increasing; but, 
ladies and gentlemen, the whole stress of the remarks that have 
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been made has been in the direction of mutual recognition among 
the Universities of the British Islands, and only casual reference 
has been made to the Dominions over the seas. For them it is 
a very serious matter. Our students want to know what they 
will find in the way of recognition when they come home. I 
am here to state deliberately that the New Zealand matriculation 
examination is well worthy of recognition, at least by the modem 
Universities of Britain. I was an adult before I saw New 
Zealand ; the bulk pi my educational life was spent in Dublin. 
I am not, therefore, speaking from local prejudice ; I am speaking 
after careful consideration and with sane knowledge of the claims 
of these modem Oversea Universities. I would urge this claim on 
behalf of the University of New Zealand, and naturally Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide put forward a similar claim. Our com- 
pulsory subjects are English and mathematics, with a language 
and science under certain conditions. If there is a slight difference 
in the compulsory subjects between individual Universities, that 
is a matter of small importance. We cannot intrude on the 
sanctity of the older Universities with regard to the ancient 
languages ■ but we say we may fairly and modestly ask for recog- 
nition of our matriculation in any one of the modern Universities. 

Let me add this further point : the extension of recognition is 
increasing the responsibility of individual Universities to make 
themselves worthy of it. That process has been manifest to me 
for some years past. The extension of recognition is one of the 
most potent factors in keeping up University standards ; and the 
raising of the standard of the New Zealand examinations a few 
years ago was not only due to the hope of beneficial effects to be 
produced on education in New Zealand, but to the hope that it 
would increase our claims to recognition by the British Univer- 
sities. I may mention incidentally that New Zealand has an 
entrance scholarship examination which entitles to free Univer- 
sity education and monetary payments. That examination is 
on a level with the average arts degree. It is so recognised by 
visitors to the Colonies. 

I cannot enter into the case of Oxford and Cambridge. Of 
course, they are generous to us in many ways : they have been 
generous to our Bhodes scholars, and they are prepared to meet, 
those students who go there. But there are provisions in their 
statutes which impose certain obstacles. The reader of the 
paper said this was a matter of little importance to men going to 
the Colonies. May I dissent from that view? There are a 
considerable number of Englishmen moving to the Oversea 
Dominions looking for openings as teachers, and they ask, “What 
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exemptions shall we get for what we have done in our own Uni- 
versities? ” That number is increasing from year to year. With 
regard to New Zealand, it is set forth clearly in our statutes that 
every degree or portion of a degree course achieved at British 
Universities is recognised ad eundem statum. 

There are a great many other points on which I should like 
to speak, but my time is up. May I briefly touch on one. We 
also feel that one of the directions in which one may hope for 
reform is the abolition of the neccessity for matriculation 
examinations altogether. We hope for the recognition of a 
school-leaving certificate, guarded by rigid conditions, which 
could be obtained after a hona fide school course, and in a manner 
beyond all suspicion. This is the direction which we hope the 
movement may take, and that the recognition of such school 
tests, clearly defined and beyond suspicion, may take the place 
of a matriculation examination. That is all I have time to say 
on the matter, though there are one or two other points upon 
which I should have liked to touch. 

Db, J. W. Baeeett, C.M.G. (Melbourne) : I have very briefly 
to make reference to two points. I should, however, first 
acknowledge the very sympathetic reference made by the reader 
of the paper to recognition of the work of other Universities. If 
that sympathetic spirit prevails, the difficulties will disappear. 

The first point is with reference to the lowering of the standard 
of examination. In Melbourne the difficulty is not the lowering, 
but the raising of the standard, and the University has been 
forced to consider a measure for preventing the undue raising of 
standards. The authorities had to consider whether the period 
of school life should not bear some relation to the probable dura- 
tion of human life. We shall endeavour to sketch a course of 
study to be placed before the examiners, and to ask the examiners 
to take into consideration the amount of time that should properly 
be devoted to that subject. Otherwise we shall find, as before, 
that the standard 'of examination steadily rises to abnormal 
heights. 

Furthermore, the University of Melbourne recognises the certi- 
ficate of entrance and the studies in any University of the Empire. 
The student who comes to us gets credit on production of proper 
certificates for the work done elsewhere, and no attempt is made 
to discriminate between the Universities. On the whole the 
system works exceedingly well, and we would ask the British 
Universities whether it would not be possible to adopt some such 
reasonable attitude. It seems to me the broad and simple way 
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of dealing with the matter is to accept the certificates and status 
of a student or graduate in any recognized University of the 
Empire, and as far as may be, to give a corresponding status in 
the University to which he applies. 

An attempt to discriminate involves much difficult work, and 
the results of such investigation, as measured by after careers, are 
negligible quantities. 

Sib Alfred Hopkinson, K.C., LL.D. (Manchester) : I am not 
going to take up the time of the Congress for more than three or 
four minutes. I am going to put a point of view and then to 
state a negative conclusion, and suggest three positive conclusions. 

The point of view is that of the parents and the students. It is 
intolerable that we should have to say occasionally to a young 
man, and still more to a man advancing in life : “You have had a 
proper school education, but before you can go in for a degree 
course you must pass another examination on the subjects you 
have forgotten, though the effect of the training may have re- 
mained.” It is still worse in the case of older men to be put 
back to school subjects. We cannot get on without some recogni- 
tion by each University of the entrance examinations of others. 
At the same time I agree with the representative of the New 
Zealand University when he says we do not want a single exami- 
nation for all the Universities. There is the negative conclusion. 
It has been suggested that in a short time these matriculation 
examinations will largely be superseded by “school-leaving exami- 
nations.” The time, is not yet ripe for getting rid of matricu- 
lations, but it is coming, and the best thing is for the different 
Universities to be working tbeir “school-leaving examinations” 
along with the matriculation examination. 

Now a word about the positive conclusions. One remedy for 
Universities placed near together is the constitution of Joint 
Boards. When the Northern Universities of England were 
created or remodelled, the Privy Council said, “You must conduct 
the entrance examinations by a Joint Board.” Let us try the 
system of grouping Universities and instituting Joint Boards. 
The effect of that association is to produce a stronger Board, and 
to prevent the risk of touting for students and lowering of the 
standard. A Joint Board works extremely well, and it is specially 
good for the schools of the district to be brought into contact 
with a widely representative Board. It does away with a large 
portion of the difficulty entailed by the multiplication of examina- 
tions, and the result of three or four Universities working together 
is rather to raise than to lower the standard. 
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The second remedy is to frame concordats between different 
Universities, or groups of Universities. The Northern Joint 
Board has a concordat with the London University, and with 
Oxford and Cambridge. It works without interfering with the 
internal policy of any of the Universities concerned. Thus 
Oxford does not recognize the Joint Board examination unless 
Greek is taken, but a student who has passed one examination in 
the required subjects has the chance of entering the University 
without going in for another. The system of concordats is one 
that might easily be extended through the Empire. There is one 
thing to guard against ; we must not sacrifice too much in our 
desire to exhibit amiability in deciding which examinations shall 
be thus recognized. 

Thirdly, each Board or University should have a standing 
Applications Committee to which students can apply, and which 
shall have power to accept the examinations of certain other 
Universities as equivalent to their own. Those, for example, who 
have passed the examinations of other Universities in certain 
subjecta are at once accepted, and proceed to a course of study in 
any of the Northern Universities if the number of subjects and 
standard are satisfactory. The plans above mentioned do not 
interfere with the autonomy of each University as regards any 
particular faculty or Honours School. It is perfectly open to any 
of the associated Universities to say: “Before we admit any 
student to an Honours School he must show that he has passed 
something beyond the minimum standard.” But a minimum we 
must insist upon for all. I believe the above suggestions are 
capable of such development as almost to solve the whole question 
if they are rightly carried out. 

Sib Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, LL.D. (Belfast) ; I do not 
propose to go over the whole of the subject which is now 
before you — a most important subject. I wish to speak for 
one class of persons, and one class of persons only : the class 
described by Sir Christopher Nixon as a negligible quantity, 
of which I am an insignificant atom. I refer to the late 
learned. It is agreed, and this point has been referred to from 
time to time here, that each University should be in accord 
with the necessities of its environment. The University to which 
I belong is in Ulster, and I am able to speak with some authority 
as to the particular circumstances of that province. It would be 
most interesting to know, and I should like to hear some person 
who is capable of doing it, give the reasons why in Ulster there 
should be more late learned men — men going late to the University 
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—than are to be found in England. But there are some cases 
of such men to be found everywhere. 

The reason which has made me speak is the suggestion in 
Mr. Matheson’s paper that the examination qualifying for an 
entrance to the University should in general be taken not later 
than seventeen. Now, what is put forward as a proposition for 
general operation is often made compulsory, and I wish to protest 
against such a result. The late learned man ought to have an 
opportunity of going into a University and enjoying its benefits. 
Sir Christopher Nixon perhaps does not consider this class of 
men so negligible a quantity after all, because, if I understood 
him right, he suggested that the examination might be lowered 
to meet the necessities of their case. I think, however, I can 
say as a class they would ask for no such favour. The men who 
desire to go into the University, and who have been deprived of 
the opportunity of entering it at the normal time, are, as a rule, 
men who have sufficient determination to reach up to the standard 
required by any University. What they would ask is, that they 
should not be debarred from entering the University, nor from 
competing for any of its prizes on account of age, and I would 
urge that this should be borne in mind whenever any regulations 
are made for matriculation or entrance scholarship examinations. 

There is one point which was referred to : the different spheres 
of primary, secondary, and University education. The question 
arose yesterday with regard to English, and I should like to say 
that in my opinion, both in the secondary schools and in the 
Universities, the subject of English might receive a great deal 
more attention — especially the more elementary parts of the 
subject. Before leaving the primary school, the student ought to 
have arrived at a certain standard of correctness and facility in 
the use of his own language, but unfortunately, whatever be the 
cause, the standard attained at that stage is often far from being 
what it ought to be. Much, however, might be done, and, it is 
submitted, ought to be done, both in the secondary school and in 
the University, to remedy this defect. It is unfortunate that 
this should be necessary, but, where the necessity exists, it ought 
to be recognized, and steps taken accordingly. 

There is another point on which I should wish to say a word. 
Eeference has been made to the relative advantage and disadvan- 
tage of specialisation in mercantile matters, as illustrated in the 
case of the Germans. There are many lessons to be learned from 
them, but long experience alongside of German merchants and 
English merchants has led me to the conclusion that the broad 
views which English merchants take have often carried them to 
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smsoBa when the specialization of the German has been in a large 
measure to his disadvantage. 1 venture to express the hope that 
the custom that has been initiated of taking University men into 
business will continue and spread, and that business men may 
more and more be given an opportunity of entering the University. 


Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc., F.B.S. (Birmingham) : My Lord, 1 
will be very short. The subject this morning is one of the most 
practical of the debates of the Congress, and may have a definite 
result. What I want to impress upon everyone is that a matricu- 
lation examination is not only an entrance to the University, but 
is an external examination for the school, and the more it is held 
in connection with the schools, and the more from their point of 
view, the better. Hence I deprecate one uniform examination, 
though I would gladly relieve the strain on the schools for specific 
preparation. It is desirable, it seems to me, that each University 
should be the centre of educational influence in its district, and 
should have some kind of contact with the schools ; and that then 
it should hold its own matriculation examination. I have agreed 
with most of the speakers, but I differ with what Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson said about Joint Boards. What I feel is that we 
should try for elasticity, autonomy, separate experiments, and, to 
some extent, separate characteristics in the different Universities ; 
though all should aim at the same kind of standard of matricula- 
tion, and should certainly accept each other’s results when that 
is attained. The Joint Board of which he speaks is a vestige of 
federation of the Northern Universities, and, if extended, would 
be too much like the beginning of a central control. No doubt it 
works well as it now exists, but it does not seem to be a policy 
capable of extension. You could not have a Joint Board between 
the Universities of Australia, for instance. Distance would be 
an obstacle, and a multiplication of machinery and meetings 
should not be encouraged. Hence what I urge is that we should 
do everything we can to encourage the acceptance of each other’s 
results, and that we should have a Bureau for disseminating in- 
formation, but not a central board of control. 

Mr. P. J. Hartoo, M.A. (London) : In dealing with this 
immense field, I propose to confine myself to one point, but 
that point seems to me the central one of this discussion. 
What do we mean by a standard? — what do we mean by 
tests? When a person has passed your entrance examina- 
tions, I ask, what can he do? He has pased in English — can 
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he express himself clearly in English? Can he write a good 
English letter? I say in many cases the answer is “no.” He 
has passed in French — can he read a leader in a French news- 
paper? Can he find his way about a French railway station? 
Again, in many cases, the answer is “no.” He has passed in 
Latin — can he read his Virgil, I will not say his Cicero, with 
pleasure? We know the reply. In mathematics, of course, you 
do have more definite results. If a boy has passed in mathe- 
matics, in many cftses you can say, “he can do this, he can dO' 
that, he can do the other.” 

Now, my lord, I venture to suggest to the representatives of the 
Universities here present that before deciding under what con- 
ditions they will admit persons who have passed entrance examina- 
tions at other Universities, they should ask themselves what they 
really wish to insist on as a condition for entrance into their 
own. That is a question which is not put at present. And if it 
were put I doubt if it could be answered Of course we may be 
told that no one can enter such or such an University unless he 
earns (say) 30 per cent, of the marks in a number of papers on 
a number of subjects. But if we come to closer quarters and 
ask what the boy or girl who earns that 30 per cent, can do, we 
shall find — at any rate in most cases — that we get blank silence for 
a reply. Perhaps we may indeed be told that while it would be 
difficult to assert that your successful entrance examinee can do 
any particular thing, yet that he has proved that he has a certain 
amount of “culture ” But is not that the very last result which 
we should expect of the ordinary examination test ? And is it not 
the last result that we find in actual experience? I suggest to 
you that if examinations cannot test culture, which they try lo 
test, they could test other things, which, with our present system 
of standards and marks, they signally fail to test, that some 
things they might do really well, which they now do indifferently. 
In five or ten minutes I can test a boy in regard to his power of 
speaking French, or his power of using logarithms. French viva- 
voce tests, and the use of logarithms, form part of many examina- 
tions ; but in how many cases do the examiners, as examiners, 
give the successful examinee a definite certificate in regard to 
either of these matters? 

What we really want — and I should have liked this Congress 
to serve as a starting point for such an inquiry — is an inquiry into 
examination methods and standards. Before we can discuss with 
profit the equivalence of the entrance tests of our various examina- 
tions we must ask ourselves searching questions as to the real 
meaning and working and value of our present examination 
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machinery. I think that the result of such an inquiry would lead 
us to use examinations for the purpose for which they were 
originally designed by the mediseval guilds, as testa of efficiency. 

Our examinations, we are sometimes told, promote and test 
“culture.” You might as well try to eat soup with a fork. What 
I suggest is that you should use examinations for the purpose for 
which they were really intended — as tests of efficiency — and that 
culture should be promoted by other means. 

The Chaieman ; Several others whom we should have liked to 
hear have sent in their names as desiring to speak, but this 
discussion must now be considered as closed. I will not attempt 
to sum up : to do so would be beyond me. I should like to 
express my adhesion to one matter brought forward by Sir 
Edward Busk : it is of the very greatest importance, in my eyes, 
that students who take up scientific or practical subjects should 
be taught to express themselves properly in their own tongue. 
It is a matter upon which we cannot insist too strongly ; but one 
in regard to which there ha.s been, in the past, great laxity on the 
part of both teachers and examiners. 
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First Paper 

A DNivERsiTi: must, m the education of its students, provide 
men to carry on higher teaching and research, training them for 
its own service and that of other universities It must train 
teachers for schoois and supply the needs of educational adminis- 
tration Finally, a part of its teaching will be professional, or, 
in the broader sense, technical There will be students in law, 
medicine and engineering , others will look forward to a career 
in the application of science to the arts and manufactures, or to 
forestry or agriculture So far the function of the university is 
clear, and so far the problem ol employment presents no particular 
difficulty It will be merely necessary to give all possible in- 
tormation to the student which will enable him to fit himself for 
his future career, and to systematise, to some extent, inquiries 
for competent professional men 

But there is another aspect of the matter Until even t'wenty 
years ago the complaint was common enough that when a college 
or university had received its last degree-fee from a student, the 
interest felt in him ceased abruptly Many a friend of mine who, 
on going out into the world has been content to do as well as he 
could the work that lay before him, has told me of the dreaiy 
atmosphere of a visit to his old college The familiar rooms 
occupied by a new generation, the knowledge that in the stir of 
the corporate life his own undergraduate career is no longer even 
a memory — these things are inevitable But why the chillmess 
of the hospitality grudgingly dispensed, the air of gloomy 
unrecognition, the remoteness of the interest in former 
graduates out in the world'’ The tacit assumption was that 
the umversity existed in the mam to produce a few fellows 
of colleges and a few professors , a fellowship w as the pearl of 
great price , no matter that there should be a holocaust of less 
distinguished victims, if only a narrow type of academic learning 
might be served That Olympian detachment had its reward 
The name of "don” became synonymous with dry-as-dust, and 
the public attitude to the universities was summarized in the 
taunt of Heine “that one term’s wave of students chased an- 
other like the waves of the sea , only the old professors remained 
steadfast, like the pyramids of Egypt , but in these university 
pyramids no wisdom lay hidden ” 
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But a university of to-day takes all knowledge and all life for 
its province. We shoulder with hope and with confidence the 
responsibility of moulding the scholars and statesmen, the men 
of science and affairs, the engineers, the captains and officers of 
industry that are to be. The graduate’s work in the world is 
our chief asset. And we are none of us content unless, in the 
language of the bidding prayer which is the great charter of all 
of us, we are doing what in us lies, and in the broadest sense, to 
see “that there may never be wanting a supply of persons duly 
qualified to serve God both in Church and State.” 

Now this intimate contact with the world of affairs is and 
must be the characteristic of a university of this century. The 
problem of the employment of the graduate forces itself 
to the front. It is of national importance to make the most of 
this excellent material, and then to dispose of it to the best 
advantage. 

The University of France has been, since the Eevolu- 
tion, organised on a thoroughly democratic basis. Is the result, 
so far as the product of the education is concerned, satisfactory? 
I am told that there is one very disquieting feature — the number 
of declassds — of graduates who do not prove good enough to attain 
to such positions as their education aimed at, and who yet are 
lifted out of their class and unfitted for other work they might 
have done well. In industrial processes I suppose that the 
greatest modern development is the utilisation of waste products. 
An ideally organized industry has. strictly speaking, none, and 
an ideal university would have no waste products either. If the 
great majority of its graduates — those who are not destined for 
higher teaching or research — are not ready to take a reasonable 
and useful place in the community, and are driven to merely 
parasitic occupations, the public welfare will be affected, and 
the reaction on the university itself must be ultimately disas- 
trous. It is widely supposed that the ancient universities of this 
country have, for the great majority of their students, young 
men who have on graduation a ready-made opportunity awaiting 
them; who are born, to use the homely phrase, with a silver 
spoon in their mouth. But an examination of the lists of the 
tutor of any large college at Oxford or Cambridge would tell a 
very different, and a very remarkable, tale. I had occasion in 
June, 1911, to look at the previous educational record of the 
undergraduates of that year who were being examined in a small 
specialized section of the Science School at Cambridge. They 
were seventeen in number ; thirteen of these had received their 
education in elementary schools. Of course, an examination of 
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the whole list of students in natural sciences would give a 
different result ; nevertheless, especially since the Education Act 
of 1902, the abler boys from the elementary schools, and from 
the small country grammar schools, are finding their way to 
Oxford and Cambridge in considerable numbers. If this is the 
case in the older universities, it must, of course, be still more 
so in the case of their young and vigorous sisters in this country 
and in the Britains beyond the seas. We gather together then, 
nowadays, a large body of the intellectual flower of all classes. 
After training this good material, to ensure as far as may be 
its use to the best advantage, is a national duty, and the most 
sacred of trusts. 

A university of these days is, and must be, democratically 
based ; but in another aspect it is the finest kind of discriminating 
sieve. The undergraduate is tried in the balance of intellect ; 
but he is also tried in the fire of life. He experiences, somewhat 
sheltered maybe, yet not too greatly so, the actual conditions of 
the larger world as in a prologue to the great play. He is weighed 
and tested by expert judges of young men , and the hall-mark of 
genuine approval will go far, when its value is widely and 
properly understood, to help him at the outset of his life. In all 
universities there will be men who differ widely in ability, in 
character, in resource, in all manner of personal characteristics. 
To speak of “the university man” as of a class with definite 
qualities or defects is an absurdity manifest enough to those 
who know the facts. But the public habitually uses this 
language, and a great deal of harm to the capable graduate 
results. I may be allowed to sum up this aspect of the matter 
in the sentence which our Appointments Board uses in its public 
announcement : “The Board is well aware that university men 
differ among themselves as much as, or more than, any other 
class, and for that reason it regards its function of careful and 
responsible selection as all-important.” 

Some sort of selective machinery then, official or not, seems a 
necessity — some recognised means of making responsible and 
carefully sifted recommendations ; a means to which employers 
may have easy access, a means to guard them in respect of the 
internal aspects of a student’s career of which they may have no 
specific knowledge, and a means which will command increasing 
confidence. But this is not all ; the necessary organization must 
not be too impersonal ; it must regard the student as an indi- 
vidual, must kuow him and make a friend of him, and endeavour 
to estimate his qualities so exactly as to give him his best chances ; 
for it is the merest commonplace that a man may fail dismally 
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in one walk of life, who might yet achieve a considerable success 
in another. 

It is quite possible that when the questions of organizing is 
raised in a concrete case, some objections will be encoun- 
tered. Perhaps a summary of our own experience at Cambridge 
may be useful. It was argued (i) that it is no part of the function 
of the university to deal with employment ; its business is to 
educate, and to extend the boundaries of knowledge ; (ii) that 
students may come to regard the university as responsible for 
obtaining employment for them as a matter of course ; (iii) that 
a strong Appointments Committee, if officially constituted as a 
regular part of the university machinery, may react on the studies 
of the university, and possibly push them in inexpedient direc- 
tions ; (iv) that it is impossible for the permanent officials of the 
Committee, few in number as they must be, to give competent 
advice over such a wide field of careers as is implied in the very 
existence of the organization. 

As regards the first objection, it is of vital importance 
to the university that its graduates should make their 
mark in life; and as regards the second, a chimerical fear 
in my opinion, the risk is at least worth taking in considera- 
tion of the resulting goodwill from past graduates. The third 
objection, at any rate, will not stand. The anticipation was 
evidently that the tendency would be to push the university more 
and more in the direction of technical studies, to the exclusion 
of the humanities. We have not found it so; on the contrary, 
by developing new careers for the students in humanities we have 
justified by actual fact the position which has always been 
maintained by the advocates of these studies, namely, that 
they are an extremely valuable instrument for producing 
the man of affairs ; for example, a very large proportion of the 
young graduates who are making good their position in the 
business community are classical men. But as regards the 
possible influence of an Appointments Committee on curricula, 
there is, of course, no doubt that the influence may exist; this 
has certainly been found to be the case with my own Board ; 
but when a given course of studies is found, even from the 
practical point of view of employment, to be unsatisfactory, it is 
at least a gain to the university to know this, and to focus the 
dissatisfaction. It does not follow that action will be taken ; 
there may be higher considerations to prevent this. But as a 
fact, in the one or two instances in which the inadequacy or want 
of adjustment of our curricula has been made apparent to the 
Appointments Board, the University has shown, by taking 
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prompt action, that it appreciated the considerations put forward. 
The very existence, however, of such a possibility implies a high 
degree of control by the university, and any proper organization 
must provide for this. In the last objection there was some force, 
especially at first ; but an office will gradually accumulate experi- 
ence suited to its own students, and a perfectly accredited or- 
ganisation will not lack experienced advisers in the outside 
world ; we, at least, have a large debt to acknowledge in this 
respect. 

The function of a properly constituted Appointments Com- 
mittee will be much wider than is implied in the mere obtaining 
of appointments, which is one, but not the only important, side 
of its work. It will advise the student, and it will teach him 
early to consider his future career in a thoughtful way ; it will to 
some extent save him from pursuing impossible ends. Tutors of 
colleges frequently send their men to our office to ask what course 
of study should be pursued in given circumstances ; and the giving 
of this advice is a very delicate and responsible matter. The 
members of the Committee are likely to be called on by public 
bodies to give expert evidence on various questions, such as the 
schedules of public examinations suitable for university students, 
the conditions as to stipend, Ac., in certain employments which 
may be expected to attract a given class of professional men, and 
so on. I have already touched on the delicate question of 
curricula. Finally, the Committee must carry on an unceasing 
propaganda in favour of the trained intelligence, the skilled labour 
of the intellectual world, and of the importance of proper selec- 
tion. In this respect, as they will soon find, they are forcing no 
open door, and they must be prepared to justify their position by 
clear results, I may be permitted to quote an instance which 
one ought to regard as typical of the normal development. My 
correspondent is a man of great eminence in the business world, 
and fortunately for us as broad-minded as he is eminent. I omit 
all details which can in any way lead to identification. First, 
in a letter of a year or two ago, occurs the sentence, “The pity 
of it is that in business circles X.’s case will become the text of 
the folly of trying to combine business and higher education.” 
Then, later on, “I quite see your point with regard to applica- 
tions being made through your Board.” And finally, “The 
Cambridge men are all doing well. I am satisfied now that I 
exaggerated the length of time required for a university man to 
overtake men who have had the advantage of a preliminary 
mercantile training.” 

The details of the organization are a more difficult matter, 
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because universities differ so greatly in surroundings, constitu- 
tion, and size. I think that in any case it would be a clear gain 
to start with some loose, experimental organization, in the first 
place unofficial , except that the university would regard the work 
favourably, and prominent members of the university would take 
part in it. Much would be learned in this way, and with the 
experience so gained a fresh start could be made a year or two 
later with a recognized university department. This was pre- 
cisely the method adopted at Cambridge. The Cambridge 
“Appointments Association” was founded at the end of 1899. 
It was not till the beginning of 1902 that the university, after 
appointing a syndicate to inquire into the experience gained by 
the Association, created the Appointments Board. The name 
Board is in our case a technical expression implying that we 
are a university department, as much a part of the regular 
machinery as any other. 

As regards employment, the end to be aimed at is emphatically 
not— or at least not directly — the provision of employment for 
every graduate who wants it. No doubt one object will be the 
widening of the area of graduate employment. But this object 
must be attained by a most careful endeavour to ensure that 
every candidate recommended must be really, and in himself, 
as distinguished from paper qualifications, what he is asserted to 
be. The curse of employment in this country is the “open 
testimonial,” and things have gone so far that it is almost uni- 
versally discredited. It leads indeed constantly to the employ- 
ment of the wrong man, with disastrous results not only to 
himself but to others of his kind. Even the fairness of honest 
confidential referees is not above suspicion, because some men 
are so much more enthusiastic than others. It is, w'e claim, 
possible to set up a machinery which will give as great security as 
the best, and much greater security than the average, private 
recommendation, with the further advantage that the Board has a 
much wider area of candidates to draw from than a private person. 
Some idea of the accuracy which can be attained may be gathered 
from the fact that in one well-defined area of practical em- 
ployment the Board has suggested about fifty candidates in the 
last five years, and two, or at most three, of these have not 
proved entirely suitable. To attain this order of result you 
must have intimate personal contact with the student, and an 
estimate based on the knowledge, as a rule, of several persons 
who know him in various capacities, who will interest themselves 
in him, and apart from documents, give their views in con- 
versation. 
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It results that the orgaDisation, while broadly enough based 
to secure a fair supply of candidates, must be essentially local 
and by universities. The question has several times been sug- 
gested to me as to whether a central organization in London, 
which might cover a group of universities, would not be desirable. 
We are, I think, all of opinion at Cambridge that such an 
organisation would be productive of nothing but mischief, and 
would go far to destroy the confidence which has been created in 
existing organizations. Such a central bureau can be nothing 
but a register of qualifications; in fact, a registry office like any 
other, based on a card index. One result will be that the very 
class of work which it is most important to attract, that of the 
employer who is most unwilling that his requirements should 
be given any publicity whatever, will be lost from the first ; or if 
not from the first, then directly the method of the bureau and 
the results attained are realized. They can be only approxi- 
mate at best, and that is fatal. The aim of your organization must 
be to do much more accurate work than is possible in any such 
way. If I speak very strongly on this point, it is because 
I am persuaded, as the result of a fairly long experience, 
that it is the gist of the whole matter. Even as it is, owing to 
the multiplication of professional agencies of all sorts — with 
which in reality an organization such as we have in mind is not 
in competition — it is not easy to get the highly confidential and 
accurate nature of the work recognized by those who have no 
experience of it. 

The connexion of the organization with the university must 
be so close, so intimate, that it partakes of all the dignity and 
prestige of a university institution. Its officers must be respon- 
sible to a properly constituted body which meets at set times 
for the transaction of business and the determination of policy, 
and they must be recognized quite clearly as university officials, 
and have a corresponding status. Our own organization secures 
this. The Vice-Chancellor is chairman ex officio. Agenda are, 
of course, submitted to him, all meetings are summoned by him. 
and immediate points of policy which may arise in the ordinary 
routine work of the office are referred to him. The Vice- 
Chancellor will also use the machinery of the office for such parts 
of his correspondence with public bodies as deal with the employ- 
ment of the graduate, and the probable supply of men to fulfil 
given conditions. We have six members chosen by the Senate, 
on the nomination of the Council of the Senate, and the Council 
has always nominated men of high standing in the university. 
The next thing which must be secured is perfect sympathy with 
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your constituent bodies. Our constituent bodies are, of course, 
the colleges and the departments of university work. The 
colleges which contribute a certain minimum annual subvention 
have the right to send a member to the Board. As regards the 
departments, it is found in practice that a number of them are 
represented by the members already nominated. But we are 
allowed to co-opt a certain number of members, and this secures 
the necessary touch with the departments. How important the 
work is considered to be may be gathered from the fact that the 
Board includes four heads of houses, four members of the Council, 
and four professors. 

There will remain a few co-opted places which, in the 
case of a university not situated in a manufacturing or 
industrial centre, perform a most valuable function, that 
of contact with the world of affairs. The possibility 
that prominent men of business, active or retired, should 
spare a few' hours to come occasionally to Cambridge to discuss 
matters with us was at the outset regarded with some scepticism. 
But our members of this class always make an effort to be 
present, some at one time, some at another, according to the 
nature of the business to be transacted. One member who even 
in his retirement must be one of the busiest of our public men, 
invariably scans the agenda most closely, and attends when he 
thinks he can be useful, although it means spending only the 
necessary hour in Cambridge and leaving at once. We have 
found it very useful to have a prominent solicitor on the Board, 
and one member of this profession did, in the earlier and more 
critical days, work of exceptional value, the effect of which is 
still felt. 

It will be gathered from the above remarks that the Board is 
essentially a working body, I wish to emphasise this very dis- 
tinctly ; for it is the habit of many committees organized for all 
kinds of objects to have a long and imposing list of names on 
their announcements, and to let the matter rest there, save 
perhaps for a preliminary formal meeting. I cannot too strongly 
deprecate this in the case of an appointments organization. To 
have an imposing list of names, and a small inadequately financed 
office which is expected to struggle on its own way, is not to have 
an Appointments Committee. 

The precise constitution must be made to fit the particular 
place. I have made a good many inquiries as to existing practice, 
and find that there are very few universities which have anything 
like a real organization. Mr, Kaper, of Trinity College, Oxford, 
was, I believe, the first person to do anything systematic in a 
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considerable way for the employment of graduates, and I think 
it was at his suggestion that the Oxford Appointments Committee , 
was founded. This was in its earlier years, however, not strictly 
an official body, and dealt with scholastic appointments only or 
in the main. But in 1907 a statute passed Convocation creating 
an Appointments Committee in the sense in which I am now 
speaking ; its constitution is very similar to that of our own 
Board. It is doubtless destined to a long and successful career. 

When a university is young, and the number of students 
graduating in a year is small, any complex organization is clearly 
out of place, and the work can probably be better done through 
individual professors ; in this case a small office would suffice 
which would merely advise as to the general conditions of careers, 
keeping a file of information, and especially a series of typical 
letters from old students in all parts of the world ; these are much 
more valuable than any other means, for giving a clear picture 
of the advantages and drawbacks of the several kinds of employ- 
ment. Our own Board works, of course, in the closest connection 
with the professors, demonstrators, college tutors, and others ; 
but it would appear that when the work is on a small scale 
there is not exactly the same need for an organization which is, 
on the one hand an automatic memory for the departments, and 
on the other a kind of nervous system of which the departments 
and college staffs may be said to be the brain-centres. 

From Harvard and Yale, to whose registrars and principals I 
am greatly indebted for information, come many very fruitful 
suggestions. Harvard sends a complete file of the papers and 
forms used in the work of the Appointments Committee. These 
forms seem to me to be the most generally suitable I have seen. 
We had ourselves worked out a scheme surprisingly similar, but 
those of Harvard are, I think, more useful for general purposes. 

The experience of Harvard, and the development of its or- 
ganisation seem to be so applicable to the conditions of many 
universities that I give some account of them. It must, 
however, be remembered that at , the great American uni- 
versities much temporary work is found for the poor student ; 
not only tutorships, but various “odd jobs,” the manage- 
ment of students’ messes, clerical work, caring for furnaces 
and lawns, street-railway work, typing and shorthand, 
and BO forth. It is said that no student loses caste from his 
employment in these activities; and I should think, judging by 
the men among ourselves who have to do a full day’s teaching 
or other work while reading for their degree, that the work must 
have a valuable hardening effect on character. But there is the 
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grave objection that such work, even in vacation — for the vacation 
is a time of great profit to the work of a serious student — must 
greatly interfere with the main aim of a university career. In 
any case, it is important in dealing with Harvard and Yale to 
remember that this temporary employment was the origin of their 
appointments offices, which also appear to award bursaries. The 
associations of the old Alumni are also active in the work of 
appointments, which suggests a valuable possible development. 

The Appointments Office at Harvard, then, was organised as 
an employment bureau in the winter of 1886-7, but did not deal 
with appointments as we understand them. In 1897 the Appoint- 
ments Committee, with a permanent chairman, was established 
by the faculty of Arte and Sciences. In 1904 this Committee 
was dissolved, and the work entrusted to an Appointments 
Office, under a Secretary for Appointments. Although the 
Committee, composed of departmental representatives, ceased to 
exist, the co-operation between the office and the departments 
became closer, until in 1911 the office was placed under the 
direction of the Chairmen of the Divisions and Departments, or 
their representatives, controlled by the Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences. This experience, showing a tentative or- 
ganization, a period in which an office alone existed, and the final 
adoption of a complete organization properly adapted to its 
purpose, seems peculiarly instructive. 

The case of the Glasgow Appointments Committee may also be 
generally useful. It is an official committee of the univer- 
sity, appointed by the Senate. It consists of the Principal, 
twelve of the professors, and a secretary, who is adviser of studies 
in Arts and a university lecturer. It reports annually to the 
Senate. The Committee, as thus organized, is a comparatively 
new body, and the volume of its work is therefore at present 
relatively small ; but it appears to be growing on exactly the 
right lines, and gives evidence of a foundation well and truly laid. 

In the University of Birmingham, students destined for the 
teaching profession are dealt with by the professor of education ; 
those in engineering, metallurgy, mining, and chemistry go as 
“improvers” to works, the several professors helping to arrange 
this. The Dean of the Faculty of Commerce has an advisory 
Committee consisting of ten or twelve business men of the city. 
With these he confers as to the subjects of the curriculum and 
as to the best means of placing his students. The University of 
Wales is constructing an Appointments Committee which is to 
deal with pupils at schools, as well as with university students. 

The suggestion has once or twice been made that the students 
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should have their representatives on the committee. Such a 
suggestion seems to imply an absolute misunderstanding of the 
functions of such a committee, which are to discuss privately in 
detail the manner of extending the employment of the graduate, 
to discuss successes and failures and the reasons for them. It 
should have in its hands a great body of information not at all 
suitable for distribution among students. 

As to office organization little need be said. The principles 
of card indexing and vertical filing are elementary ; with the 
vertical file one ought to be able to produce particulars of and 
correspondence with any given student out of two or three 
thousand in about fifteen seconds. But when I have discovered 
exactly where I can get a short course of instruction on 'cross- 
indexing of exactly the kind I want, I shall certainly take it or 
send a clerk to do so. The admission of a student to our register 
is strictly guarded. We make little or no use of open testi- 
monials ; certain persons only — the college tutors and the 
members of the Board — can nominate a student for admission, 
and the responsibility is fully understood. A student has the 
right to all information which may reasonably be regarded as 
public, and reasonable access to the permanent officials, but no 
right whatever to be told of any particular vacancy. Indeed, the 
appointment of a given man is usually discussed with the 
employer long before the office is authorized to inform him of 
the fact. 

A useful part of our machinery is what 1 may call the “inter- 
view paper,” on which the gist of the various conversations held 
with the student is noted. This is a great aid to memory ; it 
serves to focus the interviews, and so to save much time; it is 
often better than a portrait for calling the student to mind. 

Some method of codifying the experience of past students is 
desirable, and also some record of appointments not filled, with 
the reason. But it must be remembered that the danger of all 
mechanical systems is that they require a good deal of time and 
care, and if carried too far are a hindrance rather than an aid to 
efficiency. As an illustration of what may be done in the way of 
codifying experience, we took in 1909, at Sir William Mather’s 
suggestion, a census of the employment of our engineering 
graduates, and Sir William drew up a report on this for the 
consideration of the Board. The result has enabled us to guide 
the young graduate with much greater certainty than before as 
to the exact nature of the practical experience which he will find 
most useful. We hope to extend this experiment to other fields. 

A word as to publications may be of use. When our trial 
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venture, the Appointments Association, was started, part of the 
machinery was a journal called the Appointments Gazette, The 
policy of publishing such a journal was doubtful from the first. 
It was costly ; it was misleading, as the most valuable information, 
of all, that which was confidential, could not, of course, be pub- 
lished in it. An anonymous list of graduates desiring employ 
ment formed part of it ; but publication at least once a week 
would have been necessary to keep this up to date, and when ever 
so little out of date it was positively mischievous. The Gazette 
is at present only published very occasionally, and then only with 
the view of giving the student in a convenient form the rules of 
the Board and a precis of information about such matters as 
appointments in the civil service. An attempt made by some 
prominent members of the University of Aberdeen is probably 
worthy of imitation. In a book, printed and published as cheaply 
as possible, they have collected a series of articles under the title, 
"After Graduation, what?’’ The difficulty is that information 
goes so quickly out of date. For example, in 1906 the Guardian 
published a useful aeries of articles entitled “ What to do with 
OUT sons.” The articles are now published in book-form ; but 
they are already seriously mislea^ng. If the publication is 
revised at least once a year, the idea seems a good one. 

The question of how to attract the proper kind of employer is 
difficult ; but probably when a university is seated in a manufac- 
turing or commercial centre, this difficulty will not be greatly felt. 
A good deal of the best employment will be local, and the organiza- 
tion if well conducted will soon be favourably known. Printed 
circulars do little good, and the same is true of letters unless ad- 
dressed on a most carefully considered plan. Advertisement in the 
public Press seems to me a most dangerous expedient ; in the 
first place, it will associate the organization in the public mind 
with the ordinary agencies ; and in the second , there is a danger 
that public advertisement, so far from attracting the right class 
of employer will actually deter him from coming. The governing 
body of the university will probably insist on an annual report ; 
the great daily papers will always publish an abstract of this. But 
the real extension of the work must be expected from former 
graduates, either out of pure goodwill or because they have them- 
selves benefited ; and most valuable of all, by recommendation 
from employer to employer ; when this happens the work is in a 
good way. But I believe that it is only by a slow growth that an 
organization of this sort can be effectually established. 

The position of the office is of some importance ; it should be 
central, and as near as possible to the place in which the main 
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business of the university is transacted. It is a great gain that 
senior members of the university should have it at hand either 
that they may give advice or receive information. 

The question of arriving at a complete estimate of the individual 
student is, of course, of paramount importance. In a sense the 
ideal Appointments Committee consists of one man who knows 
the student well ; and in the case of a university with a small 
number of students this is apt to be realised by the professor or 
lecturer who has most to do with him. Individual recommenda- 
tion of this kind must be better than anything which can be done 
by an office with a mere register. But there are a large number 
of appointments which demand a combination of qualities, and 
the scientific or linguistic expert may sometimes look at com- 
petence in his own subject too exclusively. I believe, too, that 
there is the greatest benefit in the independent judgment of those 
who, while knowing the student’s record well, are not attached 
to him personally in quite the friendly relation which should exist , 
and usually does, between the undergraduate and his tutor. 
Where the tutorial system exists, as, for example, at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, there is, of course, an ideal machinery 
ready to hand for an estimate of the student as he is, apart from 
examination records ; and it is a machinery which works with 
wonderful accuracy. Where the tutorial system (by means of 
which each student is assigned a “tutor” who looks after his 
needs throughout his career, but who does not as a rule teach 
him) does not exist, some other means must be found. The 
Olasgow Committee’s method may be widely useful. “The 
professors are frequently able to supply some information about 
the personal qualities of candidates; the increasing use of tutorial 
methods and of practical and laboratory work gives substantial 
assistance in this direction. Fellow-students also afford helpful 
impressions. Officers’ Training Cori)8 work, and work in the 
ordinary students’ societies are other sources of knowledge. Also 
the Adviser of Studies in Arts has frequent opportunities of meet- 
ing a large number of men.” The student must be not only “en- 
couraged,” as it is put by one university, but compelled to make 
himself known at the central office by the knowledge that nothing 
can be done for him if he does not. 

The permanent officials will, of course, have to gain their 
experience ; if cheaply, so much the more fortunate they. One 
of the most important adjustments will be the correction of the 
common view as to the amount of ability required in business life 
— ability to rise high that is, and to determine the relation between 
academic and what may be called practical ability. The common 
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view, I suggest, rates business ability too low. That there is a 
very marked relation between the two I am persuaded ; but, as 
the mathematicians express it, the practical ability is a function 
of the academic, and of other variables. It is in the estimation of 
those other variables that the whole resources of an Appointments 
organization are taxed. 

The organization must win the confidence of students, and this, 
even when its utility has become obvious and is widely known, is 
not so easy as may at first sight appear, owing to the fact that 
one generation of students succeeds another so rapidly ; the work 
is, in a sense, always to do. Much may, I think, be accom- 
plished if the reception of the student in the ofiBce, especially by 
the subordinates, is courteous, and if the secretaries or other 
officials take a broad view in discussing matters with students. 
It should be frankly recognized that everyone will not receive 
assistance, and when experience is still in the making the advice 
given will not, of course, be too dogmatic. One university college 
writes: “We had a small committee of some members of the 
teaching staff ; students were encouraged to register their quali- 
fications ; so few responded to the invitation that the Committee 
discontinued its activity and has been dissolved.” When at the 
end of 1899 steps were taken to found our old Appointments 
Association, a meeting was held in the Senate House, and a 
number of prominent men of business and members of the univer- 
sity addressed it. It might have been supposed that the galleries 
would have been crowded with undergraduates anxious to hear 
what hints Lord Rothschild, Sir Andrew Noble, or Sir George 
Gibb could give them as to their future career. I do not think 
there was one present ; indeed, I believe I was almost the only 
unofficial member of the university there ; I had little idea at 
that time of how absorbing an interest that meeting and its 
results would have for me. Nowadays we should easily command 
a large audience for any such meeting, and I cannot but feel 
that it is important not to be discouraged if at the outset students 
do not realize the full significance of what is being done for them. 

I have kept the question of finance till last, but it is of great 
importance. Some form of financial help from the university 
itself will, I trust, in time be recognized as one of the urgent 
claims on its resources. Dr. W. N. Shaw pithily summed up 
the matter as follows : “ We spend thousands of pounds in making 
it easy for students to come to us ; surely it is reasonable to 
spend a small sum in making it easy for them to go away.” The 
question next arises of charging a commission on appointments 
obtained. Opinion in almost all the universities I have con- 
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suited seems to be strongly opposed to any such charge. The 
objections are obvious ; it would be impossible to do the work 
with a reasonably balanced judgment if one realized at every 
moment that the very livelihood of one's subordinates depended 
on the filling of a certain number of places each year, by one 
means or another. The difficulty of recommendation is serious 
enough in any case , and cannot be properly done under economic 
pressure. Moreover, there are some classes of appointment, and 
those not the least- valuable, on which the assessment of a com- 
mission would be most difficult. That the system would tend to 
destroy confidence must, I think, also be clear. In any case, 
the opinion of my own Board has been moat emphatic, and many 
of its moat distinguished members would have refused to give 
their time had the policy of commissions been adopted. Harvard 
and Yale are equally emphatic. Harvard says that “the work 
yields a large indirect return”; Yale, “that it represents the 
capitalised goodwill of the university.” A uniform annual regis- 
tration fee, provided it be kept quite small, stands on another 
footing. It may be supposed to cover the bare cost of registration, 
and it is possible to make it distinctly understood that it gives 
no claim even to specific information, much less to an appoint- 
ment. In practice we find that the students who have sufficient 
intelligence and goodwill to register regularly over a small term 
of years are those who are most frequently wanted by the office. 

I desire to express my sense of the courtesy with which the uni- 
versities of this country, of Canada, and the United States have 
responded to my request for information. I need not say that if 
these few remarks prove of use to any other university, I shall be 
most amply repaid. In conclusion, may I express the ardent hope 
that any organization should not be put together hastily and in- 
considerately? A false start is much worse than no start at all. 
A clean slate is a most valuable asset ; and once a start has been 
made on insufficient or ill-considered lines, it is very difficult to 
reinspire confidence. To start before one need, and in order to 
be in the fashion, is heavily to mortgage the future. It is much 
easier to make than to recover a reputation. 


H. A. Egberts. 
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Second Paper. 

The Students’ Careers Association. 

Some ten years ago the Secretary of the Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women was asked to lecture at Newnham and 
Girton Colleges on “Openings for Educated Girls.’’ Subse- 
quently, lectures were also given at Holloway College, Bedford 
College, and Westfield College (University of London), and as 
far afield as Aberystwith (University of Wales). In every case 
very interesting correspondence with students followed. Mrs. 
Sidgwick, then Principal of Newmham, and always an encouraging 
friend to the Bureau, spoke of the need for the wider develop- 
ment of our work on lines which would stimulate individual 
originality and a greater diversification among the students in 
their choice of careers. We received many letters from graduates 
asking for information as to openings mentioned in the lectures ; 
large numbers of girls visited us who had imagined that teaching 
was the only possible profession, and who, being anything but 
born teachers, had after a year or two at the work, either broken 
down in health, or emerged from the experiment with disappointed 
hopes and a depressing outlook on the future. Or. again, girls 
came to us who had answered specious advertisements from 
training establishments purporting to prepare students for varioii.s 
lucrative positions — this entirely without regard to the real 
demand for such workers, the result often being that the student, 
after having spent her last available £100 on such training, found 
on its completion either that the market was hojjelessly over- 
stocked, or that the training she had received was inadequate or 
unnecessary for the profession for which it undertook to prepare 
her. These cases came not in twos or threes, but in hundred.s, 
and stimulated us to start upon fresh fields of investigation and 
research in order to meet the constantly growing demand. 

I need not dwell in detail on the years which followed — suffice 
it to say that two years ago, after twelve years of hard work, the 
Executive Committee of the Central Bureau felt that the time 
had come to ask for the definite co-operation of the teaching 
world, the result being that a large and influential Consultative 
Committee was formed representing Universities, Schools, and 
Employment Bureaux, and the title “The Students' Careers 
Association" was adopted for this part of the Bureau’s work. 
We made inquiries of all Universities of the Empire and have 
received replies which manifest keen interest in the new organiza- 
tion. Several Universities appoint Registrars who keep in touch 
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with their students after leaving College. Sometimes periodic 
conferences are held on Vocations and various subjects relating 
thereto, as is the case at the McGill University. Cambridge, as 
you have just heard, possesses a successful professional Registry 
for men. I believe Oxford also has one. But we suggest two 
things with regard to the preparatory work already being done : 

First, that the professions of men are in a very different con- 
dition from those of women. Long usage has made clear the 
various paths open to them ; the necessity for both their training 
and subsequent professions are by long centuries of slow develop- 
ment, generally acknowledged, and preparation for work is taken 
as a matter of course. For women it is far otherwise — their 
professional work is barely a hundred years old ; the speed of its 
development is extraordinary, and brings with it peculiar diffi- 
culties ; in many directions preparation is not clearly defined : 
special training of any sort is even now sometimes questioned , and 
future conditions of work are problematical. Par more investiga- 
tion and research are needed than in the case of men’s work, and 
vigilance is required to open up pioneer paths and to assure sound 
economic conditions. That women students should drift into 
work with the scantiest knowledge of what is before them , quite 
unaware of openings in other directions for which they may be 
specially gifted — is at least a grave waste of time and life. It 
will, of course, be understood that we .start with the premiss that 
women are already in the professions, and will enter more into 
them. There ma}' be something against their doing so, but that 
is not our question to-day. 

ficcondlif , we suggest that even if a general Inter-University 
emplovment scheme were devised, either through a new organiza- 
tion or through existing University agencies, it would, as such, 
fall short of the widest need . and it.s n.sefulness would be curtailed 
or cramped accordingly. The influence of higher education we 
believe is urgently needed outside University spheres as well as 
inside. Especially in public work and in the industrial, com- 
mercial, and business world is the University woman needed, 
and it is in spheres other than the teaching profession which are 
crving out for a supply of workers of some real educational 
achievement that their influence is of equally vital importance to 
the future. 

Admitting these two points, what sort of an organization is 
needed ? 

Here we start with another premiss, i.e. that Society grows 
upon some scientific basis, by some scientific method. Neither 
basis nor method may yet be descried, but gradually they are 
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becoming visible. Scientific method involves differentiation of 
organism and function. Either our new organization is a real 
and necessary scientific evolution or it is not. We see the pro- 
gression as follows in the life of a student ; — 

(1) School and University for educational preparation. 

(2) Technical training, apprenticeship or other specialization. 

(3) "Vocation. — Work. — Life. 

The “ Students’ Careers Association ” seems to be the necessary 
link between numbers one and three, and holds a function 
between them, which has been hitherto unrecognized. We are 
taught that all evolution demands due recognition of the appro- 
priate functions of the parts of an organism as its evolution 
proceeds. We hope to use our function in service both to 
Universities and to the larger professional and commercial world 
outside, in co-ordinating their efforts to a common end — “the 
utmost for the highest ” in every form of work. 

It has been suggested that each University should be a centre 
in itself f(fr a Students’ Careers Association. I heard it gravely 
suggested at a public meeting not long ago that every School 
should possess an Employment Bureau ! Nothing could better 
show the inadequate conception popularly current of such an 
organization. The result would be that investigations into the 
same subjects would be inadequately carried on by large numbers 
of independent bodies at the same time, each unaware of what 
others were doing. The waste of time, strength, and money 
would be enormous, while the overlapping would ultimately have 
a grave effect on the general conditions of employment, informa- 
tion being refused from mere pressure of repeated and needless 
inquiry, as has not seldom happened in the industrial world. In 
a small country like England, one centre for investigation, 
research, and information may be sufiScient, provided the channels 
for its diffusion are clear and easily accessible. It would be 
wasteful if, for instance, the Universities of Sheffield and Leeds, 
or those of Manchester and Liverpool, were to maintain separate 
organizations. A Central Association supported by all the Uni- 
versities seems to us the best method for securing the highest 
degree of efficiency and economy. Each University will have a 
Correspondent or Registrar who will be thoroughly in touch with 
local needs, and in constant practical correspondence with the 
Centre. No rigid rules should be enforced, the system being as 
elastic and as capable of expansion as possible. Each country, 
or, in the case of very large countries, each province, will have 
its Central Ofifice of the “Students’ Careers Association,’’ and all 
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countries will be in touch with each other through each Centre. 
The advantages of this intercommunication between ail the 
Universities of Great Britain, and through the Centre with the 
Colonies, are obvious — they are specially valuable from the 
employment point of view of mobility of labour. 

This is particularly important in occupations dealing with more 
highly educated sections of the community. Openings will be 
investigated and really known, and the result will be a healthy 
accession of new hlood into each country. This movement will 
not be haphazard, considering the Colonies as mere health resorts 
for physically defective workers, but will be based on the solid 
ground of well authenticated demand. The adequate and imme- 
diate supply of workers of a capacity to meet, or even excel, the 
highest standard of the demand, has hitherto, we venture to 
think, been a difficulty with regard to the Colonies. 

It will be realized that a great deal depends on the efficiency 
of each country’s Central Office, on its capacity for research into 
the economic, geographical, and historical regions of employment, 
on its capacity for dealing with people, and on its ability to keep 
intelligent records and statistics. If such a body is starved , either 
from want of the right people to work it, or from lack of funds, 
the result will be similar to that of a University under similar 
conditions— it will be unable to fulfil its proper function. Both 
demand that freedom of action w’hich is possible only when there 
is an absence of anxiety over ways and means. 

Now to return to the practical work of the "Students’ Careers 
Association,” its aims and objects are set out in a few words, as 
follows : — 

(1) To establish a definite connection between Colleges and 
Schools on the one hand, and the Associated Employ- 
ment Bureaux on the other. 

(2) That a Consultative Committee should meet twice yearly 
for discussion and interchange of ideas, and arrange to 
supply : — 

(a) Employment Bureaux with up-to-date information 
on Educational matters, and to notify them of any 
changes that may have taken place in the Teaching 
world. 

(b) Colleges and Schools with expert knowledge on all 
Employment questions, and to give them reliable 
and up-to-date information on all professions open 
to educated women, together with the necessary 
facts in regard to supply and demand, standard of 
salaries, training, age-limit, Ac. 
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'3j By constant communication between the Educational 
world and Employment Bureaux, to prevent the drifting 
of women and girls into unsuitable or over-stocked 
professions. 

(4) To consider any new openings that may have been 
investigated by Employment Bureaux, and to discuss 
their possibilities. 

Forms of inquiry for students will be sent to any Head 
or Assistant Mistress desiring to join the Association. Each 
form should be filled up by the student desiring information, 
signed by the lecturer or teacher, and forwarded to the 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women. 

Twenty Universities of Great Britain are now affiliated to the 
Association, and about two hundred Schools; the number of the 
latter almost daily increasing. There is a large Committee con- 
sisting of representatives of Universities, of the Head Mistresses’ 
Association, the .Assistant Mistresses’ .Association, and the Em- 
ployment Bureaux. There is, besides, a Boll of Technical 
Beferees, these being experts in each profession who advise the 
Bureaux and also form [lart of a stall ot lecturers organized by 
the Bureaux. Colleges and Schools requiring series of lectures 
or single lectures on careers for students, or subjects connected 
therewith, can be sure of getting well-qualified exponents of each 
profession, who know their subjects thoroughly and who have no 
other aim than to give a plain, unvarnished view of the special 
branch of -work under consideration. .Already many lectures have 
been given, and the reports received are in every instance most 
encouraging. 

Questions dealing with vocational education and the tendency 
to press specialization on very young students arc being dis- 
cussed. In not a few cases, we have been able to persuade 
parents to send girls back to scbool before specializing, or to 
give them the great advantage of an extended education at a 
University, instead of insisting on a professional career at an 
age when choice is exceedingly difficult. We possess all available 
details of the best preparation for each profession, and Loan 
Funds by mean.s of which students can help themselves to such 
training if necessary. Several loans have been recently granted 
to girls wishing to continue their University course for some 
special purpose. This co-operation of the “Students’ Careers 
Association ’’ with Universities seems to us the most economical 
as well as the most efiFective plan for producing the highest 
efficiency both from an educational and a technical point of view. 

The Association considers that it is of great importance to 
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keep in touch with similar movements in other countries, and 
not only in the Colonies. We are in definite co-operation with 
the Inter-Collegiate Bureau of Occupations in New York, whose 
object is to help in the interchange of post-graduate students 
anxious to gain experience outside their own countries. With 
the Alliance Bureau in the same city for industrial workers we 
are also in touch. The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union at Boston has an Appointment Bureau with which we 
co-operate. In Paris, Berlin, Hamburg, Magdeburg, and 
Vienna there exist Societies which have similar aims to our own, 
and with which we are in frequent communication. In Sweden, 
Holland, Denmark, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Greece, and 
Poland, we have also correspondents, uho are usually Secretaries 
of Educational Employn)ent Societies or who are wishing to start 
Associations such as the “Students’ Careers Association.” 

The interesting address recently given by Dr. Shipley (Christ’s 
College, Cambridge), at the Royal Colonial Institute, on the work 
of the Association for the International Interchange of Students, 
was an indication of the strength of this feeling, and the Confer- 
ence which has just taken place will doubtless bring the important 
work of this Society into still further prominence. 

All such developments are carefully noted by us, and the co- 
operation which w e are seeking to achieve is becoming slowly less 
difficult, as the critical and sympathetic views of those with whom 
we seek to work are used with our own in making a common and 
well-thought-out ba.sis of agreement. It would be a valuable 
steji to progress if the proposed Central I.'niversity Office about 
which we are to hear to-morrow could exist in close touch with 
our Central Bureau for Employment and the “ Students’ Careers 
Association.” Such co-operation would solve many practical 
difficulties at once, and would tend both to economy and to the 
more thorough knowledge of our complex subject, from the 
educational and vocational points of view. We suggest, in con- 
clusion, that these two views, which it has become the fashion 
to separate, are in reality one, and that to divorce them is to be 
in danger of maiming an individual made for social ends. The 
training of faculty, whether it be in the School, the University, 
or the Workshop, has a single aim, and for each section to be 
working in the dark, or at least independently of the other, will 
in the future be regarded as a foolish impossibility. We regard 
this educational question as second only to the great problem of 
heredity, which is now engrossing the attention of so many 
learned minds. A student may be but a humble worker in any one 
of the many callings now open to women, or she may become a 
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scientific discoverer, the composer of a symphony, or the mother 
of a genius. In any case it will not be without struggle and 
effort and discipline. It is while we realize these vital potentiali- 
ties that we plead for a basis of order and orderly progression in 
whatever preparation we give ; that the scientific method be 
followed throughout, and that all sections of the training of a 
citizen shall follow such method so far as we know it. For, as 
a modern philosopher has said : “It is better to be content with 
the fraction of a right solution than to beguile ourselves with the 
whole of a wrong solution. The former is at least a step towards 
the truth, and shows us the direction in which other steps may be 
taken — As Clifford puts it, ‘ scientific thought is not an accom- 
paniment or condition of human progress, but human progress 
itself.’ ’’ 


Maby G. Spencer. 
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Discussion. 

Profesbob T. Hudson Bears (Edinburgh) : I hope I shall be 
pardoned if I confine my remarks almost exclusively to the case 
■of graduates who intend to devote themselves to a business 
career . The case of graduates who enter the learned profes- 
sions is on quite a different footing : the avenues to these 
professions are strictly defined, and, as a rule, parents know 
the right procedure to adopt in order that their sons may 
make a successful start upon their future career, when they 
have completed their University training. Those graduates 
who propose to enter upon a business career, however, present 
a different case. As a rule the young man himself is quite 
ignorant of the right steps to take in order to get his foot upon 
the lowest rung of the ladder, and, from my experience, parents 
themselves rarely seriously consider, until they are face to face 
with the problem, what their son must do when his academic 
career closes. Naturally, the first thought is to consult the tutor 
or professor with whom the young man has been brought most 
closely into contact during the three or four years of his Univer- 
sity life. Unfortunately, though such tutors or professors may 
be most willing to do all that lies in their power, and are always 
ready to give the best advice they can, they may, owing to the 
fact that they come but little into contact with the men who 
run great business concerns, or control large industrial organiza- 
tions, be quite unable to bring into touch the young man seeking 
to make a start on his life’s career, and the employer who is on 
the lookout for capable young men who may eventually be trained 
to take positions of responsibility and trust. It is just at this 
stage that a properly organized I'niversity Appointments Board 
becomes essential. Such a Board can become an intermediary 
between the employer and the expectant employee, and such a 
Board is free from any suspicion of that natural bias which may 
lead the professor or tutor to give testimonials which , to say the 
least, err on the side of excessive praise, and give too careless 
an analysis of the man’s real abilities and character. The Board 
can not only examine the official records of each man’s academic 
•career, but it can also obtain from a number of teachers of widely 
•different subjects confidential reports on the young man’s capacity 
and character and his aptitude for certain lines of work. With 
this information before them, the Board is in a position to come 
to a fairly definite opinion as to the particular walk in life ’n 
which the young man is likely to be a success. Such Appoint- 
ments Boards, however, can never do their work properly until 
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the business men in this country make up their minds to consult 
such Boards, and to disabuse their minds of the idea that a 
University career unfits a young man for business or commercial 
pursuits. I have frequently heard it said hy business men : 
“Oh, yes, a University gives a good training for a professional 
career, but it is no good for those who are intending to follow 
commercial pursuits.” All business men, however, do not take 
this pessimistic view of the value of a University training for 
young men who are to follow an industrial career. May I be 
permitted to give one illustration, which has recently come under 
my notice. I was approached by a well-known chemical manu- 
facturer, who said : “I want two or three young men who have 
been trained in the engineering schools of one of our Universities ; 
I do not care whether they have been trained for any special 
branch of engineering; what 1 want are smart, hard-working 
young fellows, and 1 will train them myself in the particular 
branch of engineering they will have to follow' in my works.” 
This is an illustration of the fact that some, at any rate, of our 
great manufacturers are realising the value of a University 
training. 

The Chancellor of the University of Oxiord, who occupied 
the chair yesterday, in the course of his address said that the 
preparation for certain professions, in which technical knowledge 
must be combined with breadth of mind and humanization of 
character to enable the stiidenf to grapple with the problems of 
life and to deal with men, seemed to be the special province of 
the older Universities. Lord Curzon no doubt was thinking of 
those men who entered the Civil Service, or one of the so-called 
learned professions; but, surely, if there is one jierson more than 
another who ought to be trained so as to be able to deal with 
men and to grapple with the problems of life, it is the man who 
directs great industrial enterprises, or who organizes and runs 
big manufacturing industries employing thousands of men and 
women ; breadth ol mind and humanization of character are even 
more essential to such men than to the politician or the govern- 
ment administrator. The younger Universities, therefore, must 
not only he ready to give the necessary technical and commercial 
training, but equally with their older sisters they must also be 
capable of giving to men who are to embark in commercial 
pursuits that breadth of mind and elevation of character so 
eloquently referred to by Lord Curzon. For the justification 
of my belief that the training given in a University does equip 
its graduates for the battle of life, no matter in what sphere the 
man’s lot may fall, may I quote a passage from one of Bacon’s 
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essays ; — “For natural abilities are like natural plants, that need 
pruning by study ; and studies themselves do give forth directions 
too much at large, except they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise 
men use them ; for they teach not their own u.se ; but that is a 
wisdom wdthout them, and above them, won by observation.” 
As Lord Curzon so truly said yesterday, business men require 
character and stability in the young men they employ, and it is 
precisely because, after long experience as a university teacher, I 
feel confident these qualities are fostered and developed by 
university life, that I appeal to the business men of our country 
to make greater use of the variou.s University Appointments 
Boards, and to assist those Boards in the difficult task they have 
of starting the young graduates on their life’s career, for a mistake 
at that stage may lead to di.saster which can never be retrieved, 
whereas a v\ise choice may lead a young man to a career which 
may not only shed lustre on his university, but may bring untold 
happines.s to many thousands of his fell()W-men, for who can 
judge what the seed will eventually produce? 

Sir George Gibb : It is often thought that the greatest 
interest of this subject is for the Univensity, but 1 venture to 
think that its real importance is greatest from the i)oint ot 
view of the interest of the community. 1 have no claim 
to speak on it except as a business man v^ho has taken some 
interest in the movement for bringing University students 
into closer and more direct connection with practical life, 
and mainly with that department of practical life which is con- 
cerned with indu.stry and commerce. It seems to me a njatter 
of quite national importance that an improvement should be made 
in the quality of recruits for business life. Business men search 
the world, and s{)end vast sums of money in discovering and de- 
veloping new materials and new inventions, but surely improve- 
ments in the quality of the staff on whom the successful conduct 
of business depends should be pursued with even greater zeal 
than the improvement of materials, for men are more important 
than materials. And I do not know any source where we are 
more likely to find men of the better quality that is undoubtedly 
required than in the Universities. 

Let us look at the subject also from the student’s point of 
view. Until recent years the bulk of the students who went to 
the older Universities were men of comparative wealth, but now- 
adays the greater number of the students are dependent on 
employment for earning their living. They must have employ- 
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inent for their subsistence ; but they also long for mental culture, 
without which the highest enjoyment of life is impossible. Now, 
they are prepared to take some risk in going to the University to 
acquire that mental culture, but they cannot take too great a 
risk. We must remember, and it is well to face the facts, that 
there is a certain risk to a young man in spending three years in 
University studies at a critical time of life, when many future 
competitors in the struggle of life are commencing their practical 
career. I am frequently asked, and I daresay many people are 
frequently asked by young men and their parents : “ Should a 
young man who is going to enter commercial life go to the 
University?” My reply always is, “Certainly, if you can.” A 
student must be able to afford it, but I have no doubt whatever 
as to the advantage in commercial life of the better training, the 
wider outlook, and the greater capacity that comes from the higher 
education. A man who takes a University degree does start three 
years behind the man who does not go to the University, but 
then, he very soon, according to my experience, makes up for that 
time, because his University training has made him a better man 
for his commercial work. It has also equipped him for the time 
when he may be called upon to fill the highest posts of commercial 
management. I had a conversation a few minutes ago with a 
very distinguished business man, and he expressed the opinion 
that too much attention was being paid now to the training of 
servants, and that the training of leaders was being neglected. 
There is a certain amount of truth in that, but I think that leaders 
may perhaps be left to look after themselves. All leaders in 
industry should have a liberal education, and should possess, if 
they can obtain it, a University education. But after all, the 
majoritv of men cannot be leaders ; the majority must be servants, 
and what this movement is designed to do is to improve the 
quality of that great number of men who fill the intermediate 
ranks between the leaders whose abilities bring them necessarily 
to the front, and the vast mass of men who, of course, must be 
below the standard reached by those who have had the privilege 
of University education. The movement has already achieved 
great success, but it is not enough simply to constitute an Appoint- 
ments Board and give that Board instructions to find well-paid 
posts for all graduates who want them. Something more must be 
done at the Universities and in business organizations. I think 
at the University it is necessary that the range of subjects offered 
for the choice of students who wish to get a University Degree 
should be enlarged. I do not mean to advocate that there should 
be any attempt to teach business subjects at the University. I 
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strongly deprecate too early specialization, and I should certainly 
deprecate any attempt to teach technical subjects at the Univer- 
sity. What we want is mental training — the technical know- 
ledge can come later, and had better come later. Speaking as a 
railway man, if I were offered the choice of a man who had been 
studying literary subjects, but had spent 60 per cent, of his time 
as a student on technical railway subjects at the University, and 
another who had been giving all his time to mental training and 
culture, I should unhesitatingly choose the latter. I do not think 
we should ignore the distinction between a University and a 
Technical School. 

I notice that Mr. Roberts, in his very able paper, expresses 
an opinion adverse to the establishment of a central office for 
selecting and assisting candidates from all Universities or many 
Universities for employment, and I cordially agree with his view. 
I think it would be a disastrous step in this movement if any 
central board or office were established , unless merely for collect- 
ing and recording information. The body to discharge the duties 
of an Appointments Board must not attempt to cover too large a 
field. One would not dogmatize about the exact size. It might 
be possible to group a few Universities together, but I should 
greatly deprecate having one Board, or attempting to form one 
organization for all the Universities of England, as has been 
suggested. The very essence of this matter, in my judgment, 
depends on personal knowledge of candidates. You want the skill 
of an experienced secretary of an Appointments Board in the 
selection of students for employment, and also in the advice given 
to the students about employment. It is a very difficult task to 
give good advice to a student as to the career he should adopt, 
and it is a very difficult task to select the right man for any par- 
ticular employment, and I have no doubt it is work which can 
well form the life work of an able man. He must specialize on 
that, and if he is shrewd and a good judge of men, he can make 
the work of an Appointments Board very successful and valuable 
in its results. 

Just one word more on the business side. I have said that 
Universities must widen the range of their degree subjects, but 
business men must also alter their organizations. It is no use 
expecting to attract men of higher qualifications into business life 
unless business men are prepared to pay for them. They come 
possessing something that others do not possess, something of 
value, and that must be paid for by a higher remuneration, and 
by recognizing that the use to be made of a University-trained 
man should be based on the special qualifications he possesses. Z 
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do not mean that he should get a privileged position, or any 
unearned claim to promotion, but the place he gets and the work 
to which he is put should be assigned on a distinct recognition that 
his mental training, if properly utilised, has a definite money 
value for business purposes. 

If England is to maintain her commercial and industrial 
position, it can only be done, in my judgment, by raising the 
standard of qualification, and the character of the recruits for her 
industrial army. A radical change has taken place in the con- 
dition and needs of business life, which renders it absolutely 
necessary to employ a greater number of men of scientifically 
trained minds. The increased use, and the greater complications 
of machinery, and the employment of vast amounts of capital in 
most industries, have brought with them the necessity of employ- 
ing staffs containing a larger proportion of men with trained 
minds. Problems connected with the relations of capital and 
labour grow more urgent and more difficult every day. When 
facing these problems we must patiently remember that our 
present conditions are largely due to eanse.s for which the origins 
must be sought in the past. How much of the present labour 
unrest is due to the action of employers within the last fifty years? 
Is it not an accumulated debt'’ Employers of labour have been 
on the whole a very miscellaneous lot — good, bad, and indifferent. 
Would we be far wrong in thinking that if a higher standard of 
education had prevailed amongst the bu.siness men of the last half 
century, many of the troubles from which we are now suffering 
would not have arisen ? 

Let us then he careful about the training of the leaders and 
officers in the future industrial army of the Empire. On what 
influences do we rely? Surely the best influence to which we can 
look is that of education, and the highest type of education is that 
associated with University training. 


The Rio hi Ho\. Sir .Albert SrrcER. Bart., AI.P. : May I in the 
first place say I have not had the j)rivilege of seeing either of the 
papers that have been read this morning on this subject, although 
they were, I understand, sent to my office, so that the observa- 
tions I have prepared have been prepared independently of 
those papers. Then, may I say that when I first received 
the invitation to speak this morning, I hesitated. I am not a 
University man. May I, without being egotistical, tell you, 
before I come to the subject, what training I have had. 
and what perhaps induced the Committee to ask me to speak. 
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I am simply a Matriculation Pass man of the Ijondon University ; 
after Matriculation there followed eighteen months’ study in 
Germany ; then I plunged into bvisiness, and practically received 
the b\ilk of my training through having to begin at a very early 
stage to manage and control. During my business career of 
forty-seven years, I have had the opportunity of travelling for 
various reasons, but always with some special purpose, in Canada, 
Australasia, India, and South Africa. I would lay stress for one 
moment on this fact. of a special purpose. I think our Universi- 
ties might do a great deal in helping those who are sending their 
sons, not only from this country to travel through the Empire, 
but from different parts of the Empire to travel in the Old 
Country, by directing their attention to the fact that such journeys 
taken without preparation and without .some purpose, very often 
do more harm than good. I would never let a young man go on 
one of those long journeys without setting before him some special 
purpose, some inquiries that he can make on subjects that would 
be useful to him in his future career. Then I have been con- 
nected with a busine.ss centred in London, with many branches 
in the provinces and diflerent parts of the Empire, these branches 
being conducted on the basis of local self-government, subject to 
central control on cpiestions of principle. During the same period 
I have fried to take niy .share in the public life of the country, 
botl) local and national, and T have had the good fortune of having 
as close friends a few men of University distinction and wide 
culture. But, rnv lord, let me say frankly, I have felt practically 
every day what I have suffered from not having had a wider and 
better preparation, and it is because I am so much in sympathy 
with the subject of this discussion, and so sincerely desirous of 
helping my successors, that I put away the feeling of diffidence 
that I had when the invitation came to me, and agreed accordingly 
to say a fe-n’ word.s this morning. 

To proceed, — my experience makes me bold to say that in the 
business life of this country we are more and more in need of 
better prepared and better trained men to occupy the positions 
of principals, of directors, of managers, secretaries, and heads of 
departments— men who would thereby have greater influence in 
directing the world’s commerce. I rejoice, therefore, that this 
subject has been selected for discussion at this representative 
gathering of the Universities of the British Empire ; and I rejoice 
further that the Universities are increasingly alive to the necessity, 
not only of training those who will enter professions, but those 
who will go into the various departments of manufacture and com- 
merce, and who in these practical concerns will be responsible. 
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not only for carrying on the commerce of to-day, but who will play 
BO large a part in the development of the new world. 

It is not to be imagined that we business men minimize the 
great work done in the Universities for those entering professions. 
On the contrary , we are only too anxious that where the necessary 
time can be given, those entering the higher walks of commeicial 
life should have a similar training. We realise to the full, in the 
cases of those who have had such a training , not only the pleasures 
that learning has entailed, but also the advantage that has come 
to them through being thus initiated in the study of men. The 
residential system of the older Universities is a wonderful factor in 
preparing men for their life’s work. We fully appreciate the atti- 
tude of those who say, “do not let your Universities become 
factories for turning out specialists” (a University is not a 
technological institution), and who rightly say they would not 
exchange their Uterce humaniores for a king’s ransom , and we 
recognize that a man needs knowledge, not only as a means of 
livelihood, but as a means of life. But, on the other hand, we 
realize that much of the commerce and the manufactures of the 
modern world are on a scale that demand the leadership of highly 
trained, widely informed men — men of disciplined minds ; and we 
want fhe assistance of the Universities in helping to create the 
sense of need in this respect as well as to provide a s\)itable 
training for such men. 

In considering the needs, one’s mind turns to those who will 
be called to take the lead in large business concerns, whose 
principals will be required, not only to superintend these concerns, 
but to take some part in the life of the district, and probably of 
tbe country. In the interests of such men post-graduate courses, 
I think, might be well applied to commerce, and the class of 
men referred to, who can give the extra time, might do a two 
years’ course, such as is provided in Birmingham and Manchester. 

Then there is another class of men who, after the University 
course, cannot for various reasons devote a further two or three 
years to post-graduate courses, but would be glad to give a certain 
number of afternoons and evenings to special study of commercial 
subjects, while engaged in the daytime in learning the practical 
side of business. For these I think our Universities should do 
something. I can speak in this connection from experience of the 
London School of Economics, which was helpful in one instance 
that would come under this category, and in which I was in- 
terested — a case of a young man who had taken an ordinary course 
at one of the older Universities, and who was requiring tbe 
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equivalent of a post-graduate course in a particular branch of 
commerce. 

Then there is a third class to be provided for— those who cannot 
give the time to two courses, but who wish to concentrate on 
commerce from the first, as they can do at the Birmingham 
University and the Victoria University of Manchester. I have 
come into contact with some of the work done at Birmingham, and 
I can speak of it in the very highest terms. 

Then I feel, my lord, that our Universities might also do some- 
thing for commercial education by linking themselves up with 
those Chambers of Commerce which have undertaken such work, 
and, it may be, by drawing gradually the standards of those 
bodies up to their own levels, at the same time not commencing 
by insisting on rigid lines of procedure. Such insistence might 
involve the risk of losing the alliance of a generation of men 
strong enough in these matters to go on without University 
influence, but who in all probability would have achieved more 
in this direction with University co-operation and help. We must 
not forget that there is still a large class of commercial men who 
believe that business can only be learnt in business, and that 
college life unfits a man for a business career. You may lead 
these men to what I believe are better views, but you cannot 
drive them. In the past, and in too many cases to-day, you will 
not find the rank and file of business men making the same 
sacrifice, financially, tor the education of their sons, and still less 
of their daughters, that profe.ssional men do. You of the Univer- 
sities may do much to improve this state of things by a wise and 
broad-minded policy. The need for a higher training in business 
life is brought home to us by discovering that we have to look 
entirely to some part of Continental Europe for articles that we 
have not commenced to produce here. They are often in a branch 
of commerce where in respect of the ordinary, so to speak, simple 
articles, we hold a predominant position in the world’s com- 
petition, but where in some of the specialities for which at the 
same time there is a large demand, we do nothing. And how 
has this come about? Because the occupants of the Continental 
private counting houses are more widely and better trained than 
the similar occupants of private counting houses here. The 
specialities in question are articles in whose production more 
elaborate machinery, and the application of wider knowledge and 
larger practice of chemistry are necessary. That knowledge is 
not so Billy developed, or has not been obtained by the occupants 
of our departments at home as it has been by those abroad- It is 
because by observation and experience I have learnt the need of 
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better training, and because I desire that our successors may have 
the advantages of such training that I welcome the introduction of 
this subject, and have ventured to make these few remarks. 

Miss Oakelet, M.A. (King’s College for Women) : What I have 
to say, my Lord, will be extremely brief. I only wish to make one 
comment upon the interesting paper by Miss Spencer, with which 
I am on the whole in general agreement. I have great sympathy 
with the work of the Students’ Careers Association ; indeed, I may 
say I have a certain connection with it. I thought, however, that 
some statements in the paper might be understood in a certain 
way which perhaps was not intended, and upon which I should 
like to make a comment. 

It does not seem to me that the valuable work of any central 
bureau in this matter of appointments, whether for men or 
women — at any rate I am speaking for women — can entirely do 
away with the need of Appointments Boards. It seems to me 
they are as much needed at the Universities and Colleges where 
there are women, in the interests of women, as appyarently they 
are from what the former speakers have said, in the interests of 
men. The two needs, of course, are, on the one hand a personal 
knowledge of the students who desire appointments, and on the 
other hand the general knowledge which probably is most likely 
to be at the command of a central bureau. The personal know- 
ledge, as was said by Sir George Gibb, is essential, and nothing 
can quite take the place of that which is gained by the staff or the 
principal of a college by watching the students in their class- 
rooms and outside their class-rooms — a kind of insight as to what 
they are fitted for, and whether they really have the qualities 
needed for the career upon which they may have set their hearts. 
Only through this personal knowledge can we have good hope of 
avoiding the disaster of students taking up careers for which they 
are not fitted, and finding this out too late. It therefore seems to 
me that though perhaps not all colleges can have organizations of 
their own, there must be something to take the place of these, 
some person or official — one of the existing officials, perhaps — who 
acts for the students, and who is of course in touch with the 
central bureau, and in that way takes the place of the registrar 
or correspondent referred to by Miss Spencer. I was a little 
afraid some slight misunderstanding might arise on that point. 

Mb. H. a. Eobebts, M.A. (Cambridge) : I have very few words 
to say. The position has been put very clearly by Professor 
Hudson Beare and by Sir George Gibb, whom we must all be 
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glad to see here as one of the pioneers in the application of higher 
education to practical affairs. It is probably well known to 
members of the Congress that Sir George speaks with a great 
weight of experience in this particular matter. One word more. 
I am certain that with a large, non-local organization you cannot 
get hold of the right type of employer, who is, after all, very 
shy and timid in these matters. Nothing but the most intimate 
personal knowledge — and, if possible, a knowledge of both sides— 
will enable you to fit men into the proper places. 

The Chairman : We have had an interesting discussion. A 
practical subject has been treated in a practical way on the 
foundation of Mr. Boberts’ actual experience. I declare the 
meeting adjourned. 
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Fifth Session. 

The Secretary read a letter from Lord Haldane, greatly re- 
gretting that it was impossible for him to preside over this 
Congress owing to important public business that could not be 
postponed. 

The Chairman ; I fear I am a very inelBcient substitute for Lord 
Haldane, Chancellor of the University of Bristol, who desires me 
to read you this letter ; — 

Dear Lord Kenyon, 

I am very glad that you are able to preside at the Congress 
to-morrow. May I ask you to convey to the members a 
message from myself. I am deeply sorry that public duties of 
the first importance prevent me fulfilling my engagement to 
be with them, duties which, of course, I could not foresee 
when I made it. I have to preside to-morrow over the sitting 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the supreme 
tribunal of the Empire, and this I must do without fail. 

I should have wished to be present on an occasion which 
marks a step along the path which must be travelled before 
the true relations between the Universities throughout the 
British Dominions can be established. That relation and the 
cause of these Universities are things which I have deeply at 
heart. Will you say this for me to those whom you address? 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

Haldane. 

As I said, I am afraid 1 am an inefficient substitute, but I do 
represent a University, one of the younger ones, which is perhaps 
more intimately connected with the commercial life of these 
islands than any other ; for the greater number of our pupils in 
Wales come from the elementary schools, and are educated by us 
more especially for professional and commercial life. I have a 
special interest in coming here to-day from the fact that this 
University of London in whose buildings the Congress is meeting, 
had as its Begistrar of University Extension one. Dr. Eobert 
Davies Eoberts, who was also the Chairman of our Executive 
Committee of the Court of the University of Wales, and I had 
the advantage when I was first appointed Deputy Chancellor of 
coming into close touch with Dr, Roberts, and feeling the 
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influence which he brought to hear on University life. One of 
the things which he had most at heart was, I think, coupling the 
University up with commercial and industrial undertakings, and 
one of the last things which he impressed upon us was the forma- 
tion of an Appointments Board which should bring the University 
into close touch with the merchants of this country , and with the 
Civil Service. His idea was (and we are trying to carry it out) 
that by establishing a bureau of that sort we could find places for 
our pupils in the industrial life and civil service of this country. 

In Wales we have not gone so far, perhaps, as other Universities 
in promoting University Extension. Our extension lectures have 
chiefly been of an agricultural nature, because, of the three con- 
stituent colleges which form our University, two are almost 
entirely rural ; but still we have done what we can, and I think 
the result, although agricultural life is slow to move, is surely 
advancing the cause of agriculture in our country. I believe that 
the members of this Congress are inspired by the desire to learn 
from each other. Many of us have learnt, by reading, of what 
has taken place in the Universities of the Dominion of Canada 
and other parts of this great Empire, but the fact that we come 
here to-day and meet in conference will, I hope, have some con- 
crete result which will not merely end in talk and speeches, but 
will prepare the way for practical action in the future. (Hear, 
hear.) We must not stand still. We have to compete with other 
countries where education is certainly not at a lower level than 
our own, and I do sincerely hope that this great Congress may 
have this result at any rate, that those who are engaged in various 
kinds of work will in the future be educated as they may require, 
— fitted for the particular occupations for which they are destined 
— so that they may carry on the work with a true interest in it, 
and not merely be labourers carrying out other people’s ideas. 
(Applause.) 

The Sechetaby : May I be allowed, my Lord, to follow up what 
you have said with regard to the services rendered to University 
life by the late Dr. E. D. Roberts by calling the attention of 
members of the Congress to the fact that this is the only session 
at which we are limited to the discussion of a single topic. This 
limitation of the work of the afternoon to the consideration of 
the aspect of University activity to which Dr. Roberts devoted 
his life was the only tribute which the Committee was able to 
pay to the memory of the man to whose zeal and energy the 
success of this Congress is due. The work that I myself have 
given to the organization of this Congress has been a tribute of 
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piety, an endeavour to carry into active being a project so very 
near to the heart of a dear friend. The Committee thought that 
perhaps the only way in which they could mark their appreciation 
of Dr. Eoberts’s services to the Congress was by devoting the 
whole of an afternoon to the discussion of the subject which 
absorbed the best of his energies of mind and body — popular 
education through the University. 

I think possibly the Principal, who knows far more about the 
history of this Congress and about Dr. Eoberts’ work than 1 do, 
may be induced to add a few words to what I have said. 

Sib Henry Mier.s (London) ; I am glad to have an opportunity 
of saying a few words as to the connection of the late Dr. Eoberts 
with this Congress. I desire to remind the meeting of the large 
part he played in it. When in October, 1909, I suggested that 
this Congress should be held, and the idea was warmly taken up 
by the University of London, Dr. Roberts became a member of 
the Committee for the preliminary arrangements. Every new 
movement needs the driving power of an enthusiast ; Dr. Roberts 
was enthusiastic in all that he undertook, and when I found him 
willing and anxious to throw himself heart and soul into this 
venture, and to devote his great gifts to it, his was the obvious 
name to suggest when some months later it was necessary to 
appoint an organizing secretarv . From that time till bis death 
in 1911 he devoted himself more and more fully to this work. 
He made it the crowning labour of his official life, from which 
he contemplated retirement when the Congress should be com- 
pleted. For many years Dr. Roberts had been closely identified 
with the University Extension movement, of which he was one 
of the pioneers. He may almost be regarded as the personifica- 
tion of that movement. When the Extension system obtained 
full University recognition he felt that he had achieved the main 
purpose of his life. But his zeal and activity were unabated, 
and he took up the business of the Congress v^ith all his old 
energy. At the time of his death he held all the strings of this 
undertaking in his hands, and his loss seemed irreparable. We 
were fortunate in securing in Dr. Hill a secretary who was able 
to take up the work where it was left by the death of Dr. Roberts, 
but, as he has already stated, he agrees with me in thinking that 
the successful organization of the Congress is mainly due to the 
devoted labours of the remarkable man who conducted its business 
through the initial stages. 
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Prefatory Note . — The following pages are intended merely to 
provide a bare statement of facts as a basis for the discussion 
of the question in Conference. It will be obvious that they 
are written primarily from the point of view of the two 
Universities with which the writers are familiar. 


Section I. — ORIGINS. 

The term “ University Extension ” has now acquired a specific 
connotation. It is used to denote a scheme organised by a 
University for the education of students who are unable to become 
matriculated members of the University itself. Its object is to 
bring University teaching within the reach of all who are qualified 
to profit by it, and to afford the opportunity for systematic 
education of the highest type. A minority of men and women 
can obtain this higher education at the Universities and Univer- 
sity Colleges. The. object of the University Extension system 
is to furnish, for those who are unable to avail themselves of 
these institutions, as many as possible of the advantages of 
University education. These advantages are; oral teaching; 
advice as to “ sources ” and methods of research ; correction and 
criticism of essays ; teste of proficiency by examination , and — not 
least important — informal intercourse between student and 
teacher, and between the students themselves. The University 
Extension lecturers are appointed by the Universities. They are, 
as a rule, men who have obtained high University distinction; 
they are specially selected for their competence as lecturers, and 
they form the staff of what is, in effect, a University College, 
maintained by the co-operation of some three hundred towns. 

The detailed working of this system will be explained presently. 
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but it may be well to preface that description by a brief account 
of the origin of the movement. The idea of bringing the ancient 
Universities into closer touch with the masses of the people, and 
of extending more widely the opportunities of higher education, 
had been present to the minds of many University reformers in 
the past. As far back as 1650, William Dell, Master of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, urged the establishment of Uni- 
versities or Colleges in every great town, and in his quaint manner 
suggested that “it may be so ordered that the youth may spend 
some part of the day in learning or study, and the other part of the 
day in some lawful calling ; or one day in study and another in 
business as necessity or occasion shall require. . . . and if this 
course were taken in the disposing or ordering of Colleges and 
studies, it would come to pass that twenty would learn then where 
one learns now.” 

The phrase University Extension first became current in the 
discussions on University reform which preceded the appointment 
of the first University Commission of 1850. Before, and during 
the deliberations of that Commission, there was much discussion 
as to the possibility of extending the benefits of the Universities 
to classes which, at that time, were imperfectly represented 
among their students. The plans for University Extension sub- 
mitted to the Oxford Commissioners included the establishment 
of new halls in the University : a larger permission to under- 
graduates to reside in licensed lodgings ; the admission of students 
to the T^niversity without subjecting them to the expenses incident 
to a connection with a College or Hall ; the abolition of religious 
tests on Matriculation and Graduation ; the affiliation of various 
theological schools in provincial towns to the University ; the 
provision of funds by the tiniversity for the establishment of 
professorial Chairs in Birmingham and Manchester, and the 
admission to graduation , without residence , of students who had 
regularly attended their courses of instruction. Several of these 
proposals have long since materialized. The last may be regarded 
as in a sense the parent of the idea of what i.s now specifically 
known as f'niversity Extension. Detailed suggestions in this 
direction were in 18.50 laid before the University of Oxford by 
Mr. William Sewell, Fellow of Exeter College, and in 1855 
before the University of Cambridge by Lord Arthur Herv'ey, 
afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells. “Though it may be 
impossible,” wrote Mr. Sewell, “to bring the masses re- 
quiring education to the University, may it not be possible 
to carry the University to them?” Lord Arthur Hervey 
proposed the appointment of four new professors, “who might- 
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be celled rural or circuit professors, each of them to give 
six lectures per annum in each of twenty towns.” In Lord 
Arthur Hervey’s interesting pamphlet we have the real germ 
of the University Extension system of to-day, but, for the 
moment, it remained uncultivated, for the sufficient reason that 
means of communication were at that time inadequate. And 
how entirely the University Extension system depends upon the 
modern railway system was demonstrated only too painfully by 
the recent coal strike of March-April , 1912 1 

But the idea which was current in the 'fifties fructified for the 
moment in a slightly different direction. A number of Oxford 
men were impressed by the lack of system in many of the 
Secondary Schools. “The education of the middle classes,” 
WTote Dr. Temple (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury) in 
1857, “suffers from the want of any definite aim to guide the 
work of the schoolmasters, and from the want of any trust- 
worthy tests to distinguish between the good and bad schools.” 
As a result of the efforts of Dr. Temple, Sir Thomas Acland, the 
Bev. J. L. Brereton, and others, the University of Oxford was 
induced to establish a system of local examinations, primarily 
for the scholars of secondary schools. The example of Oxford 
was not only followed but bettered by Cambridge. If the 
Universities can properly be called upon to examine students who 
are not matriculated members of the University, why not teach 
them as well ? This important development in the extra-mural 
work of the Universities was due to Professor James Stuart (now 
the Eight Hon. James Stuart) of Cambridge. In 1867, Professor 
Stuart was himself invited to lecture in various towns in the north 
of England by the North of England Council for promoting the 
Higher Education of Women. Courses of lectures under their 
auspices were delivered at Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Sheffield, and about the same time Mr. Stuart was invited to 
lecture to the workmen employed in the London and North- 
Western Railway works at Crewe. In the course of the lectures. 
Professor Stuart devised most of the methods which have now 
become an integral part of the University Extension system, and 
which we shall explain presently. It is noteworthy that the 
demand for this extension of University teaching came, primarily, 
from those who were interested in the higher education of women, 
and, secondarily, from skilled artizans. 

The next step was the official recognition of such extra- 
mural teaching by the University. This important step was 
taken by Cambridge, which, in 1873, appointed a Syndicate 
for the superintendence of local lectures. In 1876 a Society 
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was formed under the presidency of Mr. Goschen for the 
extension of University teaching in London, the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge and London having consented to appoint 
representatives upon a joint Board charged with the duty of super- 
vising such teaching. In 1877 Mr. Jowett, then Master of Balliol 
College, urged upon the University of Oxford the importance of 
providing local lectures as well as local examinations, and in the 
following year Mr. A. H. D. Acland (now the Bight Hon. 
A. H. D. Acland) was appointed as the first Secretary of the 
Committee charged with the organization of Extension Lectures. 
This Committee did some useful pioneer work, but it was not 
until the appointment of Mr. Michael E. Sadler (now Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Leeds) in 1885 that Oxford began 
to regard Extension Lectures as a substantive part of the work 
which it was called upon to do on behalf of the nation at large. 
Such were the “origins” of the University Extension movement. 
In more recent times the work has been taken up by other 
Universities in the United Kingdom. It has also been carried 
on, with considerable modifications, in Australia, in the United 
States of America, and in several countries on the Continent of 
Europe. Me mny now pass to a description of the methods by 
which it works in England. 


Section 2. — METHODS. 

Early in the history of the movement, and largely under the 
superintendence of Professor James Stuart, the essential features 
of the University Extension system were introduced : (a) the 
Lecture ; (b) the Class ; (r) the periodical exercise or essay ; 
(d) the final examination ; (e) the syllabus. 

(n) The Lecture lasts one hour, and is intended to be at once 
scientific and popular ; based upon the results of the most recent 
research and yet within the comprehension of any intelligent 
adult. The qualities which go to make a successful lecture are, 
therefore, many in number, but the history of the movement 
shows that they have very often been found in combination. 

(b) The class affords opportunities of more detailed study, and 
is naturally attended by fewer persons. It lasts from halt an hour 
to an hour. Its main object is to elucidate difficulties which could 
not be fully dealt with in the lecture. In a few cases this is 
best achieved by some practical exposition or further explanation 
on the part of the lecturer : but, as a rule, the best classes are 
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those -where the lead is taken by the students themselves. In 
some centres a lively discussion almost always takes place 
in the class, at others very few questions are asked, and' the 
lecturer must have material of his own in reserve. A great 
deal depends on the character of the subject and on the person- 
ality of the lecturer, as well as on the capability of the > 
students. There is much difference of opinion as to whether 
the class should precede or follow the lecture. On the one 
hand it may be felt that old difficulties should be cleared away 
before new ones are started, but on the other hand it is often 
found that a class after the lecture is keener than one before. 
Local arrangements, such as the hour of trains, must frequently 
decide the point. 

(c) The paper- work appeals to an inner circle of students, who 
recognise the obvious truth that they learn far more if they 
attempt to put down their knowledge on paper. At the class the 
lecturer suggests subjects for essays or definite questions to be 
answered. The papers are then forwarded to him by post and 
returned to the students at the following class. The careful 
correction and annotation of the papers form an important part 
of the system, and by this means the lecturer is enabled to get 
into touch with the s-tudents individually. 

(d) The final examination is taken by a still smaller number, 
and to it only those can be admitted who have attended the 
lectures and classes regularly and done the paper-work to the 
satisfaction of the lecturer. The examiner is appointed by the 
University, and care is taken to test both the stronger and the 
weaker candidates. Some of the questions are relatively easy, 
but every paper contains questions intended to test independent 
reading and individual thought. 

On the joint result of the lecturer’s and examiner’s reports, a 
list of successful candidates is drawn up, arranged in two classes, 
and certificates are awarded by the University authority. 

(e) The syllabus is intended mainly to show the prospective 
student the line of treatment to be adopted by the lecturer, but 
it also forms a convenient note-book with the chief divisions of 
the subject enumerated. It is particularly helpful when many 
dates have to be given, or unfamiliar names or technical terms. 
An essential part of the syllabus is the list of authorities 
recommended by the lecturer for private study. The travelling 
library, sent by the University to each centre before the course 
begins, contains most of the important books recommended. 

Certificates are not awarded on a course of less than ten 
lectures. The ordinary Terminal Certificate is common to all 
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English Universities undertaking Local Lectures, and is of two 
grades — pass and distinction. The regulations for other cer- 
tificates vary at the different Universities. Attention is directed 
here mainly to those issued by Oxford, Cambridge, and London. 

Cambridge has recently instituted a Terminal Certificate in 
Honours, which is awarded to those who obtain distinction on 
the term’s work and in addition write a satisfactory essay upon 
some topic involving independent work. 

Oxford, Cambridge, and London award Sessional Certificates 
for a course of study extending over a period of not more than two 
years, and including from twenty-two to twenty-five lectures. 
To obtain the Sessional Certificate in Honours a student must 
secure the mark of distinction in at least one of the Terminal 
Certificates, and in addition write a satisfactory essay upon some 
topic involving independent work. 

Various advanced certificates are awarded for courses of study 
over a prolonged period, involving a high standard both in 
examination and paper-work. The most imfwrtant at Oxford is 
called the Vice-Chancellor’s Certificate, and at Cambridge the 
Affiliation Certificate. In addition to the ordinary University 
Extension work, it involves the passing of an examination in 
Mathematics and Jjangnages, and it conveys definite University 
privileges. The holder is excused from the first public University 
examination (Responsions at Oxford, the Previous at Cambridge), 
and can be admitted to Degree examinations at the end of two, 
instead of the usual three, years. The privilege has not been 
widely used, but it has brought several capable students to the 
University and it forms a very valuable link between the Local 
Lectures and the ordinary University work. 

The University of London has lately instituted a scheme of 
Diplomas in the Humanities, which constitutes a very important 
development of University Extension work. The scheme is 
designed to meet the requirements of students who, 'although 
they are not intending to graduate, have nevertheless a desire to 
carry the study of some subject to a high level. Under the 
Diploma scheme definite courses of study in a subject are 
arranged, covering a period of three years, the work of each year 
being tested by an examination. After the three years’ work 
has been completed the student proceeds to a fourth year’s work 
of a more specialized character, for which the preceding years 
have laid a sound foundation. The fourth year’s work may be 
carried on either at a school of the University, or at some other 
institution approved by the University, or at a University Exten- 
sion centre. At the end of the fourth year’s course a final exam- 
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ination on the whole of the work done is conducted by independent 
Examiners, who have before them a report by the teacher on the 
last year’s work of the student. A student whose work during 
the four years has been approved by the lecturers and tutors, and 
who has satisfied the several examination tests, is awarded a 
Diploma under the Seal of the Dniversity. The subjects in which 
Diplomas have so far been instituted are Literature, History, 
Economics and Social Science, and the History of Art. 

A consideration of the University Extension method will show 
that the movement has had to keep in mind the needs of two 
different types of persons, — the earnest student, with more or 
less of leisure, and the man or woman engaged in the ordinary 
avocations of life. For the former, it provides varied opportunities 
of higher study ending in the definite affiliation link with the 
University. For the latter if offers a broad treatment of great 
questions within the comprehension of any intelligent adult. The 
continued success of the movement depends on its keeping sted- 
fastly in mind the needs of both. Without a nucleus of earnest 
students using to the full the opportunities offered. University 
Extension would have to change its name and its ideals. Without 
its large general audience, it would cease to be self-supporting 
and to fulfil its primary function. 

There are many educational movements which cater for the 
promising young man or W'oman who wants to get on in the 
world. University Extension is the only movement on a large 
scale which offers Higher Education for its own sake to busy men 
and women engaged in the ordinary occupations of life. Such 
persons have in countless cases found by its means the secret of a 
noble leisure and been stimulated to helpful service for the 
community . 


Section 3.— ORGANISATION. 

The organization of the work is two-fold ; (1) central, and 
(2) local . The central work is supervised by a Committee known 
at Oxford as a Delegacy, and at Cambridge as a Syndicate, con- 
sisting of the Vice-Chancellor of the University, together with 
fifteen to twenty resident graduates appointed by the University. 
This Delegacy or Syndicate is responsible to the University for 
the whole conduct of the University Extension work. Its fMumary 
functions are to appoint lecturers, to approve courses, and to 
conduct examinations. Its official staff is in constant corre- 
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epondence with the local committees, one of which is established 
in every centre of University Extension teaching. The cost of 
a course of lectures varies according to the length of the course 
and the lecturer chosen, the minimum fee being fifteen guineas 
for a course of six lectures delivered by a lecturer on the B, or 
Supplementary Panel. The average cost of a course of six 
lectures is about ^30. This includes lectures, classes, the correc- 
tion of the periodical exercises, examination, a supply of sylla- 
buses, the loan of a travelling library, and the travelling expenses 
of the lecturer. 

Local centres * exist in nearly 300 towns. In each year, about 
250 courses, or about 2,000 lectures, are delivered to audiences 
which average about 30,000 people. 

The local organisation of such centres is conducted by a local 
body. This may be either a permanent body, such as the Educa- 
tion Committee of a County or Borough Council, a free library, 
a technical school, a literary or Mechanics’ Institute, a Training 
College for Teachers, a Co-operative Society, or a Public Museum. 
More frequently the local organization is in the hands of a 
University Extension Committee formed 'id hoc. It is exceed- 
ingly important that the Committee so formed should be 
thoroughly representative of the town and district, and as far as 
possible of all classes and interests in the community. In some 
cases voluntary committees are brought into official connection 
with permanent bodies and institutions by inviting the latter to 
appoint representatives upon the voluntary committee. 

The local committee are required to give a guarantee to the 
University for the expenses of the lectures. Such a guarantee is 
generally obtained in one of the following ways : — Either (1) by 
obtaining from residents in the locality the promises of sub- 
scriptions, payable only in case of the sale of tickets not cover- 
ing the cost of the lectures. This plan of a guarantee to be called 
up in the case of a deficit is not found to work satisfactorily. 
(2) By collecting promises to take tickets for the course, (3) By 
the formation of a society for the promotion of University Exten- 
sion teaching, with a body of annual subscribers. The third plan 
has been proved by experience to be much the best for carrying 
on the lectures regularly. 

The price of tickets for the course varies from Is. for the 
course of twelve lectures to 21b. for the course of six. Cheaper 
tickets are as a rule offered to schools, to teachers, and sometimes 


^ These figures include Oxford and Cembridge only. For information as to the 
work of the other Universities, see Appendix to this paper, p. 283. 
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4:u those in receipt of weekly wages. Some centres have been 
.able to accumulate a small surplus, which has been employed : 
(1) in providing scholarships and prizes to enable students to 
supplement their work in the local centre by a period of study 
at the Summer Meeting ; (2) in the formation of a permanent 
local library, and the hire of a reading room for students ; (3) in 
accumulating a local reserve fund. 

In all the more highly organized centres there exists side by 
side with the local committee an association of students, which 
generally possesses its own organization, and occasionally its own 
permanent premises. These Students’ Associations have proved 
to be of the highest utility in bringing together those who take 
seriously their work in connection with the University Extension 
courses. For a University Extension audience generally consists 
of two sections : (1) the general audience, consisting of men and 
women of all ages and all classes, who simply attend the lectures, 
and who vary in numbers from thirty or forty in small country 
towns to fifteen hundred in large industrial centres. The average 
audience is about a hundred and fifty. (2) A smaller body of 
students who attend both the lectures and classes, who write 
essays, and are encouraged to enter for the examination. These 
find in the lecturer a tutor who advises them in the choice of 
hooks, directs their private study, and corrects their written 
exercises. 


Section 4.— THE SUMMER MEETING. 

Early in the history of the University Extension movement it 
was realized by the promoters that there was one great flaw in 
the system. A University education means a great deal more 
than University teaching. It means, as regards the older Uni- 
versities, the inspiration of the genius loci ; a sense of comrade- 
ship; unimpeded intercourse between students and teachers, and 
between students and students. These things the peripatetic 
teacher cannot supply. It was in order to supply this lack that 
the idea was devised of bringing up for a short sojourn to Oxford 
■or Cambridge the students who had passed through their 
Extension Classes. 

In 1885 and in 1887, Dr. R. D. Roberts, then Assistant 
Secretary to the Cambridge Syndicate, arranged for the visit of 
four students from a Northumbrian mining district to Cam- 
bridge ; but the idea of the summer meeting , as it is now under- 
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stood, was due mainly to Dr. Percival, Bishop of Hereford ; Dr. 
Michael Sadler, then Secretary to the Oxford Delegacy and now 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds ; Dr. Paton, of 
Nottingham ; and Mr. W. A. S. Hewins. 

In 1888 about one thousand students were brought together in 
Oxford during the month of August, and similar gatherings have 
been held in Oxford m 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1897, 

1899, 1901, 1903, 1905, 1907, 1909, and 1911. The meeting of 
1909 was attended hy about eighteen hundred students. A 
similar gathering was held in London in 1898, and after tentative 
experiments in 1890, 1891, and 1892, the Cambridge Syndicate 
arranged in 1893 a meeting similar in scope to those which had 
by that time become an integral part of the Oxford work. Further 
meetings were arranged by the Cambridge Syndicate in 1896, 

1900, 1902, 190t, 1906, 1908, and 1910; that of 1904 taking 
place at Exeter, and that of 1910 at York. 

The idea of the original promoters of the scheme was twofold ; 
It was hoped (1) that many University professors and tutors who 
are precluded by their University avocations from taking part in 
peripatetic lecturing, might be induced to lecture during a short 
vacation course ; and (2) that students from the scattered centres 
of Extension teaching might be brought into contact with great 
teachers and with each other. Both anticipations have been more 
than fulfilled. Statesmen, professors, and other leaders of 
thought have given lavishly of their time to encourage and 
stimulate the work of Extension students in vacation courses. 
Among these it is not invidious to mention statesmen such as 
Mr. A.squith, Mr. Balfour, the Marquis of Crewe, the late 
Marquis of Kipon. the Earl of Halsbury, Viscount Haldane, Earl 
Grey, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. George Wyndham, Mr. Birrell ; 
Churchmen such as the Archbishop of York, Bishop Boyd 
Carpenter, Bishop Ryle (Dean of Westminster) , the late Bishops 
Creighton and Paget, the present Bishops of Durham, Win- 
chester, Chester, Hereford, Bristol. Oxford, Exeter, Ely, Bir- 
mingham ; publicists and professors such as Dr. Butler (Master 
of Trinity), the Hon. G. C. Brodrick (late Warden of Merton), 
Dr, Caird (late Master of Balliol), Dr. Warren (President of 
Magdalen), Sir William Anson (Warden of All Souls’), Dr. 
Strong (Dean of Christchurch), Dr. Ward (Master of Peter- 
house), Professors James Stuart, Sir Robert Ball, Sir George 
Darwin, Dicey, Dowden, Henry Jackson, Mahaffy, Sanday, 
Scott Holland, Sir Joseph Thomson, Vinogradofif, the late Pro- 
fessors Sir Richard Jebb, Maitland, Max Muller, Henry Sidgwick, 
Thorold Rogers, Verrall, and also the late Mr. Walter Pater, 
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the late Mr. Addington Symonds, Dr. Hodgkin, Sir Arthur 
Evans, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Sir Sidney Lee. These names have 
been mentioned to show that the Universities themselves, the 
Church and the State, have given of their best to provide intel- 
lectual stimulus for successive gatherings of University Extension 
students. 

There remains the other point of view. Not only were Exten- 
sion students to be brought into contact with some of the greatest 
teachers of the day, but to be brought into contact with each 
other. In the University Extension scheme there is one palpable 
weakness. Its strength, though great, is scattered and diffused ; 
the different centres of teaching are distributed throughout the 
length and breadth of England, and in the nature of things the 
students of one centre can have little intercourse with those of 
another. Hence it is difficult to generate any effective esprit de 
corps. The students themselves cannot under ordinary circum- 
stances realize that they are component parts of a larger whole. 

But if these students were to be brought together, it was of 
supreme importance that they should meet under the peculiar 
conditions afforded by Oxford and Cambridge. Extension 
students were to be brought under the spell of the genius loci 
which does so much to mould successive generations of Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates. How potently this spell has worked 
everyone in the Extension Movement knows. Each fresh 
summer meeting has brought an accumulation of testimony. 
Now it is a Northumbrian miner who writes; now a Yorkshire 
weaver ; now an elementary schoolmaster or schoolmistress ; now 
a Lancashire cotton-spinner ; all alike bear touching testimony 
to the inffuence exercised not only upon their work, but upon 
their outlook on life by the brief sojourn, not infrequently re- 
peated year after year, among academic surroundings. Thus a 
teacher from the North of England wrote : “One needs to go to 
a summer meeting to realize what Extension work really is. . . . 
There we are made to feel that we are part of a band of workers 
scattered all over the country, but kept in touch by our work with 
our great mother the University.” Or again : "The lectures 
were full of interest and information, but more important, to my 
mind, were those underlying principles which seemed to be at 
work everywhere, and which made the summer meeting so in- 
spiring and helpful.” And once a member of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers wrote : “When all classes meet on a 
common plane, as they did at Oxford at the summer meeting, 
I think that the benefit is largely reciprocal. One member of 
the community has the kind of knowledge which the other has 
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not. The summer exchange of ideas, facts, customs, social con- 
ditions, between class and class — which phrase I abominate, but 
use for lack of a better — and between nationalities, is extremely 
beneficial.” 

The last words point to a new develotiinent of Extension work 
at the summer meetings. In recent years foreign students have 
attended these vacation courses in increasing numbers. Thus, 
at the Oxford meeting of 1911 no less than 502 students came 
from abroad. Germany contributed 216, France 58, Austria- 
Hungary 34, Denmark 23, Holland 20. Switzerland 18, Bel- 
gium 16, Russia 16, Sweden 15, Norway 14, and Italy 8. In 
addition to the general lectures, special courses of instruc- 
tion in the English language and in phonetics are arranged for 
the foreign students, and the University of Oxford has, in recent 
years, conducted, at the close of the meeting, an examination to 
test proficiency in written and oral English and has issued certifi- 
cates on the result of the examination. The foreign students are 
for the most part teachers of the Higher, Secondary, and, in a 
few cases, Primary schools. In some cases they are assisted to 
attend by bursaries from their respective Governments, but more 
frequently they come on their own initiative. Their presence 
is welcome in many ways, and more particularly at the educa- 
tional conferences, to which they are able to contribute varied 
experiences. 

The instruction at the summer meeting has become more 
highly systematised and co-ordinated every year. Lectures on 
miscellaneous topics are rigidly excluded, and an attempt is made 
to illustrate some restricted theme or period from a large number 
of points of view. Thus the last Oxford meeting dealt with "The 
Place of Germany in World History, and the contribution of 
Germany to Literature, Theology, Philosophy, Science, Music, 
and Fine Art.” The Cambridge meeting of this year is intended 
to illustrate the historical development and existing resources of 
the British Empire. Apart, however, from the lectures, the 
presence in Oxford or Cambridge of a large body of students 
drawn from all classes, and from all parts of the world, offers a 
convenient opportunity for the interchange of ideas on intel- 
lectual, social, and economic questions. 


Section s.— SPECIAL DEVELOPMENTS. 

It is the strongest feature of University Extension that it tends 
to make its best students very soon dissatisfied with what, in 
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its original form , it had to offer. A demand was early manifested 
for more continuity of teaching than the system usually afforded. 
Local Committees, however, often found it difficult to make a 
second year’s course financially self-supporting, and the demand, 
therefore, arose for a Local College, where class-teaching might 
be obtained of a more sustained nature than was possible in 
connection with the ordinary Extension lectures. Such a College, 
of course, needed considerable endowments, but these were 
forthcoming at some of the best centres, at first from private 
liberality and afterwards through municipal action. Local 
Colleges, as the direct result of Dniversity Extension work, were 
founded at Leeds, Liverpool, Nottingham, Sheffield, Beading, 
Exeter, and Colchester, and the three last continued to be 
connected with the movement by ties particularly close. The 
Colleges at Birmingham, Bristol, Manchester, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Southampton, and the constituent Colleges of the Univer- 
sity of Wales do not owe their origin to University Extension, 
but they are due to the same general movement towards Higher 
Education, of which University Extension itself is one of 
many manifestations. Owens’ College, Manchester, the germ 
of the Victoria University of Manchester, was opened as far 
back as 1851, and Universities have also grown out of the Local 
Colleges at Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, and Sheffield ; 
the College at Newcastle-m)on-Tyne i.s incorporated in the 
University of Durham. 

It might have been snpjiosed that after a Local College had 
been founded there would be no further need in the particular 
town for University Extension work. Experience, however, has 
falsified the anticipation. There are many people engaged 
in the ordinary occupations of life for whom the college classes 
are not adapted, and who arc yet anxious for some opportunities 
of higher education. 

Local College.s, developing into Universities, have been by far 
the most important outcome of University Extension, but there 
are other special developments to which attention should be 
directed. 

The Technical Instruction Acts of 1889, 1890, and 1891 put 
upon Local Education Authorities the duty of organising tech- 
nical instruction within their areas. The University Extension 
system appeared to he well adapted for the purpose, and an 
enormous demand was suddenly thrown upon the Universities 
for qualified teachers in scientific and other subjects called “ tech- 
nical ” and mainly suited to rural audiences. In the Session 
of 1891-2, no less than 221 such courses were arranged by Oxford 
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and 207 by Cambridge. The movement, however, died away 
almost as quickly as it had arisen, partly owing to the lack of 
proper organization in the small centres, and partly because the 
County Councils began to employ permanent teachers in hor- 
ticulture and other technical subjects. The Local Authorities 
continued to give subsidies here and there to University Extension 
courses, but, till the Act of 1902 came into force, their range 
was limited to so-called technical subjects. That Act gave 
power to subsidize, any form of education, and, under it. 
University Extension is in some cases managed entirely by 
the Local Authority. One valuable result of the outburst of 
1891 has survived in some places — the provision of University 
Extension lectures for teachers in elementary schools. The 
County Council of Norfolk arranges every year one or more 
courses on the teaching of Science, History, or Literature, and 
the standard of the rural schools has been appreciably raised 
thereby. Summer classes, specially adapted for teachers, are 
arranged at Cambridge every year. 

From 1891 to 1906 the Government gave credit for University 
Extension certificates under certain conditions lo pupil teachers 
entering for the King’s Scholarship examination. A large number 
of course.-?, designed specially for these students, were arranged 
during the period named by Oxford, Cambridge, London, and 
Victoria Universities. After the re-foundation of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Leeds Universities in 1903—1, the work was con- 
tinued by them for a time, but the withdrawal of recognition 
by the Board of Education in 1906 inevitably tended to the dis- 
appearance of the pupil teacher course. The Board were modify- 
ing their system of training, and soon took the step of abolishing 
the pupil teacher system altogether. University Extension courses 
are still given in Training Colleges and for uncertificated teachers 
outside the Colleges, and these students are better able to profit 
by the teaching than the younger students who attended under 
the old system. In recent years courses of lectures for Sunday 
School teachers have been arranged, notably by the University of 
Liverpool, and have been attended by large numbers. 

Of the most important recent development of University Exten- 
sion work we shall treat in the next section. 


Section 6.— TUTORIAL CLASSES. 

The University Extension movement has been warmly sup- 
ported by all classes of society. Indeed, it is not too much to 
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say that, in many places, it has been one of the greatest unify- 
ing forces in the social life of modern England. Erom the very 
first it has had a specially warm welcome from the working classes. 
The mill hands of Lancashire and the miners of the North have 
been among its greatest supporters. The efforts of the Univer- 
sities to influence working men have, however, not been so 
successful as it was at first hoped. An apprehension of this fact 
has led to a remarkable educational movement organized by the 
working classes themselves. At the Oxford Summer Meeting 
of 1903 there was formed “an Association to Promote the Higher 
Education of Working Men, primarily by the Extension of 
University Teaching,” with Mr. Albert Mansbridge as Hon. 
Secretary. In 1906 the title was changed to “The Workers’ 
Educational Association,” which, according to the report pre- 
sented to the annual meeting of 1911, consists of 1,541 organiza- 
tions, including 543 Trade Unions, Trades Councils and branches, 
184 Co-operative Committees, 261 Adult Schools and Classes, 
22 University bodies, 19 Local Education Authorities, 110 Work- 
ing Men’s Clubs and Institutes, 97 Teachers’ Associations, 91 
Educational and Literary Societies, and 214 various societies, 
mainly of workpeople. The Association has engaged in many 
forms of educational activity, with one of which we are here 
specially concerned, viz., the system of Tutorial Classes. 

As a result of a Conference at Oxford on August 10th, 1907, 
a Joint Committee was appointed to consider the Relation of the 
L’niversity to the Higher Education of Workpeople. This Com- 
mittee consisted of seven members of the University nominated 
by the Vice-Chancellor, and seven representatives of working- 
class organizations nominated by the Workers’ Educational 
Association. The Committee issued a full report in the following 
year and recommended, among other important changes, the 
establishment of Tutorial Classes beyond the limits of the 
Univereity. These classes had already been commenced in a 
tentative manner in the winter of 1907-8, have since rapidly 
developed, and are now undertaken by almost every University 
and University College in England and Wales. 

The system adopted is in the main that which has long been 
familiar in University Extension work, but there are several 
special features. The number of the Class is limited to about 
thirty, and the members pledge themselves to attend regularly 
the twenty-four lectures and classes provided in each of three 
years and to write a certain number of essays on subjects pre- 
scribed by the lecturer. The subject of the course has generally 
been Economic History and Theory or Industrial History, but 
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some Classes have chosen English Eiterature or Natural History. 
The members are nearly all working men and women, many of 
whom are leaders of Trade Unions and other working-class 
organizations. The responsibility of admitting members and of 
managing all the local details rests in most cases with the 
Workers’ Educational Association. In nearly every case the 
general management of the work and the appointment of the 
lecturers are in the hands of a Joint Committee consisting of 
an equal number of University men and of representatives of the 
Association. 

There is a very general agreement as to the educational efficiency 
of the Classes on the part of lecturers and of inspectors appointed 
by the Universities. In the Session 1910-11 the Board of Educa- 
tion conducted an inspection of 14 Classes and issued a highly 
favourable report. There can be no question that most of the 
students, even in their first year of study, have derived real 
benefit and in many cases reached a standard which compares 
favourably with that attained in the Universities themselves. So 
many questions of importance affecting the whole movement have 
arisen that a Central Joint Advisory Committee has been formed 
representing all the Universities and I'niversity Colleges engaged 
in the work. 

As will be readily understood, the greatest difficulty which has 
to be faced is that of finance. In the nature of things such 
Classes cannot he self-supporting, and help is sought from the 
Tjocal Education Authorities. The Board of Education make 
grants on a definite scale, and generous assistance has been given 
by the Gilchrist Trustees. Even with all this help, a heavy 
burden is thrown on the Itnivorsity bodies, and in many cases the 
limit of their powers has already been reached. The responsi- 
bilities to their internal students are so great that it does not 
seem possible that there can now be any great development of 
the Tutorial Classes unless larger grants are available from 
national funds. 

The extent of the movement at the present time will be shown 
by the current report of the Central .Joint Advisory Committee. 
From that it appears that 103 classes were at work in the Session 
1911-12. The number of members was about 2,500 and the 
average attendance of those who attended for at least fourteen 
hours was about 75 per cent. 

The last few years have seen a further development of the 
Tutorial Class movement in the organization of Summer Classes. 
The first was held at Oxford in the summer of 1910 in the months 
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of July and August. Their object is to get special students to 
the University for a week or a fortnight, or possibly longer, and 
give them more detailed and individual instruction than is possible 
in a Tutorial Class. Great importance is attached to students 
reading essays individually with a tutor. In 1910 the Summer 
Classes were attended by between 70 and 80 students, in 1911 
by 173 from both the Oxford Classes and the Classes of most 
of the other Universities. The Oxford Joint Committee is of 
opinion that these classes must become a regular institution, and 
look forward to their developing very much in the future. Even 
in the short time of a week or a fortnight a student, if he is 
individually in close touch with a tutor, can get help and stimulus 
for his year’s work, and many more members of the teaching 
staff of the University can come into contact with Tutorial Class 
students than would be possible with Tutorial Classes alone. 
Efforts are being made at Oxford to arrange a system of scholar- 
ships that students may be able to come up for a month or two 
months at a time. The Summer Classes are among the most 
hopeful and encouraging parts of the Tutorial Class movement. 
This year three Universities are holding residential Summer 
Classes, Oxford (two months). Beading (two weeks), and Bir- 
mingham (three days), and six other Universities are holding 
week-end Summer Classes. 


Section 7— PAST AND FUTURE. 

Looking back over the progress of University Extension during 
the past forty years, one reflection obtrudes itself, and raises 
a question which compels an answer. 

When the University Extension movement was initiated in 
1873 the condition of English education differed widely from 
that of to-day. Only three years had passed since the enactment 
of Mr. Forster's Education Bill. Not until 1870 had the State 
attended to the advice of Mr. Robert Lowe that it was time 
“to teach our masters their letters.” Since that time the work 
of elementary education has been taken systematically and 
vigorously in hand. Mistakes have, of course, been made, and 
few people would be disposed to contend that elementary educa- 
tion, universal and gratuitous, has fulfilled all the roseate anticipa- 
tions which were formed of it forty years ago.* Experience, how- 


^ Cf. e.ff. Report of Poor Law Comnniesion of 1909. 
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ever, has taught many lessons, and it is undeniable that the 
system of education is now more elastic and more adapted to 
the needs of the various types of children than it has ever been 
since the Act of 1870 was passed. Secondary education obtained 
little help from the Stale till 1902, but since that date the number 
of schools has rapidly increased. Technical instruction received 
a great stimulus from the Acts of 1889, 1890, and 1891, and has 
recently become more systematised. A large number of Institutes 
have been built, well equipped for technical and scientific 
teaching. 

In these and other ways there has been an enormous develop- 
ment of educational opiwrtunities during the last forty years, 
and it may well be asked if University Extension is as important 
to the community as it was when it was started. A little con- 
sideration, however, will show that the movement is still unique. 
Almost every other form of instruction designed for those beyond 
the school age is intended to help the professional student, i.e., 
the young man or woman who wishes to advance in his or her 
business or profession and who need.s instruction in certain 
definite .subjects to make such advancement possible. Even the 
University itself must con.stantly bear in mind the professional 
needs of its students, while holding up the higher ideal of 
knowledge for its own sake. University Extension is concerned 
to a very limited extent with the careers of those who come 
under its influence. Those who attend the lectures have, in the 
material sense, very little to gain by doing so. They are adults 
engaged in the ordinary occupations of life, who seek some 
knowledge of the great movements of the past and present, of 
the noble literature of ancient and modern times, of the master- 
pieces of art, of the discoveries of science. Only a few of them 
have the leisure to become experts in any particular subject, but 
thev are none the less anxious to know something of the world 
in which they live. University Extension has held out a helping 
hand to professional students and especially to those preparing 
for or engaged in teaching, but its main function is to appeal 
to the busy man or woman who would otherwise have little or 
no opportunity for Higher Education. It is this function which 
has given it vitality and which, we venture to think, will secure 
its permanence. The various certificates which can be gained 
by the students all have their value and importance. In par- 
ticular, the definite University recognition of the higher cer- 
tificates is to be prized and, if possible, to be extended: but the 
interests of the many must transcend those of the few. The great 
contribution which University Extension makes to modern 
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education is the provision all over the country of opportunities of 
higher study, permeated with the University spirit and yet 
within the reach of every intelligent adult. 

J. A. R. Marbiott. 

D. H. S. Cranagb. 
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APPENDIX 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Totals for the Tibenty-six Years, 1886-1911 
Number of Ceutiea in which Lectures have been 


given g^g 

Amount paid by Local Committees to the Uni- 

versity jei44,376 

Amount paid by llelegacy to Lecturers (Fees) ’ f 99 ,434 

Amount paid by Delegacy for travelling expenses - £18,904 
Amount paid by Delegacy to Examiners £5,282 

Number of Lecturers employed 224 

Number of (’ourses given 4 414 

Number of Lectures given 36,873 

Number of Students regularly attending Courses * 493,178 

Number of individual attendances (estimated) 4,135,345 

Number of persons examined ’ 26,353 

Number of persons attending Summer Meetings 

(14 in number) generally held biennially 16,363 


In order to arrive at a correct estimate of the amount raised 
for University Extension work by Local Committees, 20 to 
26 per cent would have to be added for local expenses (hire of 
halls, local printing, advertisement, 4c ) to the first sum quoted 
above 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Totals for the Thirty eight Years, 1873-1911 


Number of Centres m which Lectures have been 

given 608 

Amount paid by Local Committees to the Uni- 
versity £147 ,527 

Number of Lecturers employed 214 

Number of Courses given 3,786 

Number of Lectures given 39 422 

Number of Students regularly attending Courses 371,406 

Number of Students regularly attending Classes 146,365 

Number of Students regularly writing Papers 53,447 

Number of Certificates awarded* . 36,989 


^ For the years 1886-8 fees* include travelling expenses 

* This includes some ** Secretary’s expenses** for the years 1886-6 

* Figures not recorded for 1886 

* For the first three years the numbers are only approximately known 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Totals for the Thirty-six Years, 1876-1911. 


Number of Centres in which Lectures have been 

given 211 

Amount paid by Local Committees to the Uni- 
versity £98,801 

Number of Lecturers employed 268 

Number of Terminal Courses given 1,871 

Number of Sessional Courses (extending over 

three Terms) given ... ... ... ... 80) 

Number of Lectures given ... ... ... 39,827 

Number of Terminal entries for all Courses ... 366,836 

Number of Students regularly writing Papers ... 61,575 

Number of Terminal Certificates awarded ... 39,030 

Number of Sessional ,, ,, ... 6,854 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

Totals for the Eight Years, 1903-1911. 

Number of Centres in which Lectures have been given 67 

Number of Courses given 171 

Number of Lecturers (1912) 46 

UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 

Session 1910-1911. 

Number of Centres in which Lectures have been 


given ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 19 

Number of Courses given ... ... ... ... 22 

Number of Lectures given 228 

Number of Students regularly attending Courses ... 2,716 

Special Classes for Teachers ... ... ... ... 648 

Average number of Students regularly attending 

Classes ... ... ... ... ... ... 32 

Number of Lecturers employed 19 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 

Totals for the Eight Years, 1903-1911. 

Number of Centres in which Lectures have been given 13 

Number of Courses given 40 

Number of Lectures given 260 

University Extension work is also undertaken by the Universi 
ties of Birmingham, Sheffield, and Bristol. 
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Discussion. 

In presenting his paper Mr. Marriott, M.A. (Oxford), after 
giving an account of the origin of the paper written by Mr. 
Cranage and himself, said : It is my privilege to be allowed to 
introduce to you the subject of the extra-mural work of the 
Universities, that is to say, the work undertaken by the Univer- 
sities in respect of. lectures, teaching and examinations, beyond 
their own geographical limits. As readers of papers and speakers 
are very properly restricted to ten minutes, I shall make so bold 
as to assume that everyone who hears me has read and mastered 
the paper contributed by Mr. Cranage and myself. 1 should like, 
however, wdth your permission, to add one word of explanation. 

What do we stand for, we uho are interested in and responsible 
for, the extra-mural work of the Universities? May I put it as 
briefly as I can by recalling to your memory the grave and earnest 
words addressed to this congress by Tjord Kosebery at its opening 
meeting? Lord Eosebery made a solemn appeal — I can call it 
nothing less— to you, the representatives of the Universities of the 
Empire. He called upon you to give to the service of the Empire 
a sufficient supply of men of high character, and men of high 
capacity. Well, now, my point is this; — that you, gentlemen, 
cannot respond to Lord Kosebery’s appeal. It would tax the 
resources, not of fifty-three Universities, but of five hundred 
Universities, to do what Lord Rosebery wants you to do in the 
sense in which modern conditions demand it, and for this very 
simple reason. Power — power political, power economic, and 
power social — ha.s passed from the centre to the circumference. 
You may dislike this development or you may heartily approve 
it, but, whether you approve or disapprove, there is one thing 
you cannot do — you cannot ignore the facts. Nor can you fail — 
or you will fail at your peril — to face the consequences of the 
facts. The consequence with which I am immediately concerned 
is this ; that all the Universities in the Empire cannot perform 
that function which Lord Rosebery so eloquently appealed to you 
to undertake, if yon confine yourselves to the intra-mural functions 
of the Universities. It cannot be done. He wants you to train 
and to influence the men who are to govern the empire in the 
future. But, my Lord, the Universities need to train and to 
influence not the tens of thousands who even now become their 
matriculated students, but the millions who can never secure that 
privilege. That is the whole meaning, that is the root idea, of 
this extra-mural work which we are here to discuss this afternoon. 
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There is just one apprehension which is quite certain to he 
present to the mind of every academic person who listens to me. 
Forgive me if in a concluding word I attempt to remove it. It 
will be asked — it has been asked — I know the question so well 
that I will venture to anticipate it — it is asked ; Is there not a 
very serious danger that the highest work of the Universities, 
their proper and legitimate work, may be impaired by this exten- 
sion of their activities abroad? Can the Universities possibly con- 
tinue to fulfil their highest functions, the advancement of the 
bounds of knowledge and the supply of the highest teaching, if 
at the same time they have to find resources and men for the 
education of those who are not of the academic fold? As time 
does not permit a detailed answer to the question I suggest, 
perhaps you will forgive me one touch of personal experience. I 
have been engaged myself for a quarter of a century in the intra- 
mural work of the University of Oxford. As College tutor and 
lecturer, and as a student of history and economics, I have been 
engaged continuously in that work. The work that 1 have been 
able to do there may have been infinitely poor and thin, but of this 
I am perfectly convinced that it would have been infinitely jxiorer 
and infinitely thinner if it had not been for the lessons that I have 
learnt by active participation in the extra-mural work of the 
University. You will observe that I lay stress on what I have 
learnt from that extra-mural work, not of what I have been 
permitted to teach. What I have learnt from our extra-mural 
students has been, I take leave to say it, of great value to those 
for whose teaching I have been responsible in Oxford itself, and 
of great value to my own studie.s in history and sociology. This 
is the point I desire to make : there is no antagonism between 
“Extension ” work and other aspects of University activity, no 
contradiction between the subject set down for discussion this 
afternoon and the subjects you have discussed throughout the 
week. You have discussed many questions of high significance to 
the future of our Universities, but, I venture to say without 
fear of contradiction, that you have touched no question of higher 
moment for the Universities themselves, you have touched no 
question of such vital significance to the common weal of the 
Empire, as that which I have the honour to introduce to you this 
afternoon. 

The Eev. W. Temple, M.A. (Chairman of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association) ; In the period of ten minutes it is not possible 
to spend much time upon compliments, and I hope therefore that 
it will not be taken as any perfunctory statement when I say that 
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if it had not been for the work of University Extension the 
Workers’ Educational Association would not have come into 
existence. We are anxious to give the full credit that is due to 
that movement, and to those who inspired it, for anything that 
the Workers' Educational Association has been able to do. 

I should then like to take my start from the point already 
made by Mr. Marriott, which we may perhaps re-word in this 
way. It is the supreme function of the Universities, I suppose, 
to guide the thought of those who are to mould the destiny of the 
nation and of the empire. If that is to be done they must now 
be exerting their influence upon the working classes amongst 
others. The changes in the political situation have involved this 
as a demand upon the Universities if they are to continue to fulfil 
their national responsibility- I may mention a second point, also 
made by Mr. Marriott. The Universities themselves in their own 
work will not suffer from this; on the contrary, unless they do it 
they will get out of touch themselves with a great deal of what 
is most alive in the world about them, and therefore their own 
theorizings will be more abstract and useless even than most 
University theorizings are. 

Now I come to the point specially represented by the Workers’ 
Educational Association. While it is perfectly true, and must 
in justice and gratitude be said, that without University Extension 
work the Workers’ Educational Association, as we know it, could 
never have been started, so it is true that without such help as the 
Workers’ Educational Association, or some similar body can give. 
University Extension can never achieve the whole of its ideal. It 
needs supplementing from that side for a variety of reasons. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, there is a very great amount of 
suspicion of I’niveraities on the part of a large number of working 
people. This suspicion is there, and if we are to get into touch 
with them there must be channels provided , through which they 
can be sure that their own opinions are really being represented. 
They feel that before there can be mutual confidence — and until 
there is mutual confidence there will be no real influence — their 
point of view must be represented. 

The Workers’ Educational Association came into existence in 
1903. The climax of its work in relation to the Universities is 
due to the report of a Joint Committee, to which seven University 
members were appointed by the then Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, 
Dr. Warren, to sit with seven labour representatives. They re- 
commended that a body similar to themselves should become a 
permanent part of the University machinery, “to establish and 
supervise tutorial classe-s in working-class districts.’’ That meant 
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the establishment of a body composed of people capable of ensut- 
ing that the teaching provided was of high academic value — that 
is the task of the University members — and also of people capable 
of discussing and deciding whether the lecturers sent out were the 
kind of men who could establish a sympathetic relation between 
themselves and those among whom they were to work — that is 
the task of the labour members, who can also receive complaints. 
It was necessary to have someone on the Authority which supplies 
the teaching, to whom representations could be made. This is 
provided by these joint committees. A working man would not 
write to a University Board, and the Board would not pay any 
attention to him if he did. But if there are representatives ul 
the working people themselves on the Committee supervising this 
particular work they will be able to receive any complaints, for 
their own people will be ready to write to them. Hence we 
believe in the necessity first, of organizing a real demand on the 
part of the workers, and, secondly, of securing that the working 
people themselves shall have a full share, an equal share with the 
representatives of the University, in the controlling of these 
classes. Whether that is desirable in other places than England 
must be determined by those who know the conditions. But in 
Australia the same suspicion existed, and the experiments made 
in England, which I brought to the notice of the Labour Ministry 
of South Australia, were regarded as providing a solution of their 
problems as well as ours. 

There is one other point I should like to put. These classes of 
working people, who work to a real University standard, usually 
choose economics or economic history for their first subject of 
study. That I regard as thoroughly healthy, for I can imagine 
nothing more disastrous than to spread a veneer of culture over 
people by supplying them with a knowledge devoid of relation to 
their practical life, because there would be a danger that the 
result would be to create a number of superior persons — than 
which nothing more disastrous can he imagined. It is healthy 
that the first demand of the workers shall be for knowledge of a 
kind that bears vitally on their own lives. But we are also glad to 
know that the result of their study of economic subjects, and the 
acquisition of some real knowledge of these subjects, is to make 
the class demand afterwards a study of other subjects ; learning 
something about economics makes them want to know something 
about other subjects as well. Thus there is no fear that the 
movement will be narrowed down to the study of one particular 
subject, though it almost invariably starts with the study of that 
subject. 
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The standard of work done is very high ; it is real University 
work, done for the most part by people who have not attended 
any secondary school. That is an important fact to be borne in 
mind in the development of our educational system. These 
working men are capable of doing work of a University Honours 
standard. That means, not only that the duty rests upon the 
University of going out to meet these people, but that there is an 
opportunity of doing work of a kind that repays any effort that 
can be made. 

May I recapitulate the four points I wish to impress upon 
the Congress : — 

(1) If the Universities are to continue their work of training 
the governing classes, they are now bound to launch out 
into work for work-people. 

(2) The Constitution of the Universities themselves will benefit 
by this contact with the leading movements of the time. 

(3) It is no use for Universities unassisted to try to provide 
education for working people ; they cannot know the re- 
quirements with sufficient exactitude ; hence the need of 
the Workers’ Educational .Association and of Joint Com- 
mittees. 

(4) The fact that the classes usually take Economics in the 
first instance i.s thoroughly healthy, because it shows that 
the educational demand is in relation to the general con- 
ditions of life ; but it is also to be desired that their study 
of Economics should lead them to study other things. 

Mr. Albert M.^insbridge (Secretary of the Workers’ Educational 
Association) : I desire first to pay my tribute to the memory of 
Dr. E. D. Roberts, who devoted the finest energies, along a 
distinguished career, to the cause of the education of the people. 

It is generally admitted in these days that Universities should 
draw their strength from all worthy activities in the national life, 
and it is recognized that the activities of working men and 
women stand amongst the more important of them. It has, 
indeed, the most numerous adherents. The University Tutorial 
Class Movement is one of the contributions towards full and com- 
plete co-operation between working men and women as such, and 
scholars as such. 

The University Tutorial Class consists of thirty adult men and 
women, pledged to study for three years, and not to miss a single 
attendance other than from unavoidable causes, and to write 
twelve essays in connection with each of the three sessions of 
twenty-four lessons each ; together with one tutor, who must 
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be a fine scholar, and whose main business in life is the develop- 
ment of the subject with which he deals. 

Its essential characteristic is Freedom. The students control 
the class, the justification for which is that they have devised for 
themselves regulations which are of greater severity than any 
which a University would have dreamed of asking them to frame. 
It is the class of the students — each student is a teacher, and 
each teacher is a student ; the humblest is not afraid to teach , and 
the most advanced is willing to learn. There is a complete 
absence of distinctions ; diplomas and degrees are not asked for, 
consequently there is no competition, but in actual fact an all- 
pervading comradeship. 

With regard to attendance, the students have kept their pledges 
wonderfully. The percentage of attendances is often over 90 per 
cent. It is sometimes just on 100 per cent., which figure it has 
only fallen short of because of illness and overtime. The average 
percentage works out at 75 per cent., and this during a period in 
which there have been two General Elections and violent Labour 
unrest. Nearly 700 students have completed three years’ courses. 
The average stands at just over fifteen such students in each class 
which has completed its three years’ course. In towns, where 
labour is steady, such as dockyard towns, the average rises to 
twenty students who have completed a three-years' course. The 
students are almost entirely manual workers, and cover ail manual 
trades ; the textile and engineering industries make a big contri- 
bution, whilst representatives of less important occupations, such 
as pedlar, are numerous. The ages of the students range in the 
main between twenty-five and thirty-five, and there are several 
over sixty years of age. One man over seventy years of age h.is 
attracted the special commendation of Professor Vinogradoff, 
The Tutorial Class brought such a man for the first time into 
contact with scholars dealing with his subject. 

As to the standard, it is true that most of the students have 
not attended evening schools, and have left the day schools at an 
early age — anything from ten to fourteen years of age. Although 
used to speaking, they are not so used to expression by means 
of the written word. Spelling is often defective, but it is not 
always very good amongst undergraduates. Those who have 
examined the essays written in the classes say that the improve- 
ment in technical detail seems to be miraculous. The essays 
written in eight classes were examined at the close of the first 
year at Oxford, and 26 per cent, of them were declared to be 
of a standard similar to those essays written by students who 
gain first-class Honours in the Final Schools of Modern History, 
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and some essays written in these classes are circulated amongst 
undergraduates working for the Final Honours Schools, in order 
that they may read and inwardly digest them. The workman- 
scholar has, through these classes, revealed himself, and vindicated 
the claims of his order, the noblest through the ages. The Board 
of Education, as stated by the readers of the paper, has through 
Professor L. T. Hobhouse and Mr. .1. W. Headlam reported most 
favourably on the classes in the light of the claim that they are 
equivalent to an Honours Course in the same subject in a 
University. 

Thirty -nine classes have now c.ompleted three years’ work. A 
number of them have asked for, and been granted, fourth year’s 
courses in a special division of their subject. One class has com- 
pleted its fifth year’s work, and its membership is largely intact. 
Universities are devising special facilities for advanced students. 
The University of Manchester has appointed an Adviser of 
Studies ; the I'niversity of London is sending some of its students 
to the London School of Economics, and providing a Seminar and 
special tutors for others. The University of Oxford has always 
before it the question of drafting students to the University itself, 
and has devised a two months’ Summer School, to which reference 
was made by the readers of the jviper. That Summer School is, 
indeed, a most joyous occasion, and it is one of the most inspiring 
sights I have ever seen to see learned professors of world-wide 
fame, studying their .subject from a new point oi view with the 
help of working people. I need hardly say that, if any member of 
this Congress visits Oxford, he can be assured of a welcome at the 
Oxford Summer Schools. 

The classes produce teachers as well as lecturers in innumerable 
British working-class institutions. It has been reported of 
educational movements in the past that men would go five or six 
miles to a lesson. We are able to report, in addition to this, that 
men will now go twelve miles to help their fellow work-people 
with their class work. The Class at Longton, in the Potteries, 
which has finished its fifth year’s course, has, by the aid of its 
students, maintained educational facilities in ten mining villages 
of North Staffordshire throughout the winter, and not a penny has 
been paid to the tutors, who, though poor, have cheerfully borne 
their own expenses. A healthy Tutorial Class develops classes 
round about it. 

The problems gather round the supply of Tutors— Finance, and 
the supply of Books — which last is largely financial. In regard 
to the supply of tutors, the Board of Education has pointed out 
that one or two weak or tactless teachers might give a serious 
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set back to the movement. It is true that we claim that, just as 
the tutor educates the students, so the students educate the tutors, 
and it is interesting to note that we have tried experiments in the 
education of tutors, sometimes successful, sometimes unsuccessful, 
but an actual University tutor gains in power almost at once after 
he has had a little experience in teaching a tutorial class. Such 
tutors not only discover facts, but a new spirit. They take back 
treasures to their own University. It is true to say that the 
supply of tutors has been more efficient and complete than was 
anticipated at the outset of the movement. With one or two 
notable exceptions, all the tutors have succeeded — some wonder- 
fully so — and, as a direct result of the demand for tutors, men are 
being prepared for the work during their undergraduate or imme- 
'diately post-graduate course. Tvitors must be paid a wage that 
will enable them to continue the work with content, and a larger 
wage than has often been paid to Junior Leefurers in Universities. 
The working people who helj>ed to devise the scheme said that 
a man should earn ^*400 per annum if he took five classes, and 
Oxford, at least, pays this amount. 

The finance of the classes is arranged upon a triple basis— 
University, Board of Education, and Local Education Authority. 
There have been few private donations. Ijarge moneys are 
needed, and, apart from the fact that Universities, recognising the 
value of the work, will be glad to devote more money to it, yet 
new Universities in England are starved (I could not help think- 
ing of the pitiable amount which Principal Peterson spoke of, of 
j 6150,000 as the Treasury Grant to them), and some way, through 
the State or through the Local Authorities, larger finance must 
come to the movement ; hut, although finance in England follows 
very slowly, yet finance must, in the long run, shape itael.” 
according to the spirit of a people. 

The supply of books presents a special problem, and arrange- 
ments have now been completed by which a Central Library has 
been established, the aim of which will be to circulate just at the 
points where they are needed expensive books of reference. The 
Library awaits its endowment, but, at the same time, it is getting 
on with its useful work. 

The fear of politics is not wholly dissipated, but it is true that 
the students have everywhere pursued their studies in the spirit 
of education, and have left the advocacy of their creed or party for 
other times and other places. 

Lord Rosebery said : “We require honourable, incorruptible, 
strenuous men.” We claim for the Tutorial Class movement that 
it creates and reveals such men, and, at the same time, gives to 
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ordinary men what is more important — the power to select the 
right men. Tjord Curzon bore testimony to the effect it had 
upon tutors of the University of Oxford — in his lordship’s eyes, 
the very centre of all things jiertaining to Universities. The 
Principal of the University of London gave, as his opinion to the 
British Association, that the classes would affect the teaching of 
English in Universities, and Professor Pollard, speaking to the 
Historical Association, .said that working people were forcing 
historians to study the lives of the ordinary people. Working 
men, he said, were not interested so directly in the Literature 
and Art of Greece, as in how the common people lived. We feel, 
after five years of the work, tliat it has strengthened the teaching 
of Social Science and Historj', and, to a smaller degree. Literature, 
in the Universities of England. 

It may be that .some of you are delegates from Universities 
which exist in favoured places, where it is possible for every boy 
and girl of brains and character to get University education. 
Even so, in some way or other, men and women fitted for indus- 
trial avocations, and who mature late intellectually, will need 
your help, and you will need theirs. The right activity of indus- 
trial labour will give them mental and spiritual gifts which you 
will profit by drawing to yourselves. In England, we talk of a 
Highway of Education, but, when that Highway is complete, we 
shall still need the bypaths of the Tutorial Classes. 

It only remains for me to say that the Universities of England 
and Wales have, almost without exception, recognized the value 
of these classes, aud the majority of them have .Toint Committees, 
consisting of an equal number of workpeople and of represen- 
tatives of the University, and I hope it may be possible, in 
some TTniversities of the Empire at least, that the whole question 
may be considered by such Joint Committees similarly con- 
structed. If such Joint Committees declared that there was 
nothing to be done, still, at all events, the association of work- 
people and the T'uiversities will have had good effect, and the 
desire for the vselfare of the Universities should be deeply im- 
bedded in the hearts of the whole population, even of those who 
are not fitted for University education. The Universities have 
likewise constructed for their common purpose a Joint Com- 
mittee, which is, I believe, the only body in Great Britain which 
is composed of all the Universities and University Colleges of 
England and Wales. I think I may safely speak for that body 
and say that any University which desires to have copies of the 
papers which are circulated to its members will be welcome to 
them, and the Central Joint Committee, 14 Red Lion Square, 
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Holborn, London, W.C., will place itself at the disposal of any 
University which desires information. 

It is a matter of satisfaction to me to-day to rejoice in the 
fact that Overseas Universities of the Empire, through their asso- 
ciation with the federation of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, have directly aided this work. We refer to the Universities 
of Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide, and to McGill University. 
They have helped, not so much by the intrinsic value of their 
subscriptions — useful as those are — as by the spirit which has 
prompted them to come over and aid this movement. 

Even though, as Lord Cnrz.on desires, the Universities of the 
Empire are to look to Oxford and Cambridge as the hills from 
whence cometh their help, some of us suspect that they are not 
the only hills, but there are others of exceeding beauty and power, 
and not the least among them are many of the Universities of 
the Empire represented at this Congress. Speaking as I may in 
following Mr. Temple, my President, and as an official of a great 
organij?ation of uorking men and women and scholars, 1 wish the 
Universities of the Empire incre,asing strength and power. 

Miss J. D. Montgomery : You have heard those who know 
every detail of the history and organization of the extra-mural 
work of the old Universities ; and you have heard also of the 
wonderful and splendid work that they are doing amongst a 
special section of our fellow citizens — hy ii slight anticipation 
I include women in that word “citizens” — and I feel that 
the great honour done mo, of allowing me to speak to-day, 
must be owing to the fact that the organiz.ers of Hub Congress 
have felt that the picture would not he quite complete with- 
out the local secretary’s punt of view. That point of view 
is necessarily conditioned a good deal by local circumstances, 
but nevertheless there is a great deal common to all of us ; and I 
feel that I can best utilise the ten minutes allotted me by 
.speaking of my own personal experience. I recognise that the 
personal note is not worthy of the dignity of this Congress ; but 
on the other hand, I feel that it would be great presumption on 
my part to address such an audience on general principles. 
Therefore I deliberately choose what seems to me the lesser of 
two evils. 

I speak to you as a secretary with twenty-five years’ experience 
behind me. That is a long time, and I have seen many changes 
come over the movement, and the students, during that term. 

I should like to begin by asking, What is the result in the 
local centres of the establishment of University Extension work? 
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First of all, it provides, as nothing else does so adequately, a 
platform wide enough to accommodate men and women of all 
religious and political views, of all ages, of all occupations, and 
of every social standing ; and it brings these people together 
without any compromising of each person’s individual views. I 
submit that if you can bring people face to face and show them 
how much of human nature there is in those from whom they 
differ most widely in opinion, you have done much to remove 
mutual suspicion; and to make common action possible. I also 
submit that this is an educational work of no small value ; and 
those who know the difficulties of public and private life in 
provincial cities and country districts can appreciate the value of 
such work. 

Secondly, the University Extension movement does very 
valuable work in first creating, and then keeping alive, a demand 
for higher education in addition to technical and professional 
training. 1 may instance the growth of our own University 
College at Exeter. I think it is true to say, that it would probably 
never have come into existence if the ground had not been 
previous’y prepared by many years of active University Extension 
work : and it is certainly true that many of our best students at 
first were those whose appetite had been whetted by the excellent 
teaching received from the lecturers sent out by the old 
Universities. 

And now I want to become more intimately personal, though I 
feel as though 1 were almost going to betray the secrets of the 
confessional. There are a large number of students to whom 
University Extension work literally brings new mental and even 
moral life. It is difficult for an audience such as this to realize 
the colourless monotony of the lives of a very large number of 
people in our cities and country districts. I am not speaking 
now of those whom we classify as “the poor,” though the people 
I am thinking of are often poorer ; but I am thinking of men and 
women, some of gentle birth, and some not, but all possessed cf 
an education and a culture which make them able to appreciate 
and desire more teaching. It is very difficult for those more 
happily placed to realize how largely these people are excluded by 
narrow means from many of the best interests life has to offer. 
They are cut off from foreign travel ; living in provincial towns, 
they cannot see the highest form of drama, nor hear the best 
music, nor see the best pictures, and they never come into 
contact with a master mind. They are, indeed, able more and 
more to get the beat books nowadays ; but these men and women 
are often somewhat dispirited, and need the hand and voice of a 
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living teacher to guide and stimulate them to further work ; and 
these they find, not only in the Lecturers, but also in their 
fellow-students. They are brought into contact with those who 
have like aspirations, and whose ideals are the same as theirs ; 
and they are encouraged to pursue those studies which once were 
very dear to them. The study they are thus encouraged to carry 
on reacts on the home life. This I know from personal experi- 
ence, because after twenty-five years’ work, as secretary, I find 
many old students bringing their sons and daughters to attend our 
lectures. 

I suppose I may assume that in this audience no one supposes 
that University Extension means listening to a lecture once a 
week. That is only the starting point. It means previous and 
concurrent and subsequent reading and study. It means a very 
animated discussion in the class, and a cheerful heckling of the 
lecturer. It means constant discussion between the students 
themselves, and, in a well-organized centre, frequent meetings 
of the Students' Association, which also keeps alive intellectual 
interest between the courses of lectures. This is the good cheer 
that University Extension brings to many of our sorely over- 
burdened fellow-citizens, who are tried by constant anxiety and 
narrow means, and who are cut off from many of the higher 
joys life has to give. 

What may we say of the possible national effect of University 
Extension work? We know that we are living in days when old 
institutions of every kind are carefully scrutinized, and very closely 
examined, as to their usefulness. Is it nothing to the life of the 
nation that during the last forty years many thousands of our 
people have been learning that the Universities are a national 
asset ; that they are not the privilege of any one class, but that 
they have a message for the highways and byways — especially the 
byways — of the country? I think that is a distinct national 
benefit. University Extension has also a national effect in this 
way : if we ask ourselves what is one of the highest messages 
that University teaching has to bring, shall we not say that it is 
a protest in favour of study for study’s sake, and not for any 
immediate financial gain? It is, in fact, a protest against that 
spirit, that growing spirit, of materialism, which I think is observ- 
able in our national life. I am not speaking of materialism as a 
scientific system , or a philosophy of life ; but of that growing 
practical materialism in daily life, which looks for immediate 
results, and financial gain, which knows “ the price of everything 
and the value of nothing,” unless it can be put in terms of money. 
The spirit of University teaching stands as a protest against all 
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that, and 1 believe that this is realised by our University Exten- 
sion students in the centres. I am quite sure that many people 
who have not thought about the subject will say ; “ Surely any 
good system of teaching could do all this for people.” I think 
not. I daresay it may seem a rather sentimental and fantastic 
idea to many of you wdio have had the privilege of University 
training, perhaps at an age when you hardly understood all that 
it meant, and you will scarcely be able to appreciate the fact that 
our University Extension stiident.s very much I'alue the ideal link 
with the old Universities, slight as it is ; but I am very glad of it, 
because it stands for much which is very valuable in our national 
life. It means that our students have a reverence for the past, 
and a sense of the continuity of our national life, and that they 
are conscious that though knowledge may come by teaching, 
wisdom can only come by true education ; and it means that they 
appreciate the fact that the firmest basis for mutual sympathy 
is a mutual search for truth and sound knowledge. All these 
things are valuable, and are symbolized to our students by the 
one fact that they are brought into personal touch, by means of 
a living teacher, with the old Universities, which they suppose, 
and I hope with truth, maintain all these high traditions. 

This practical materialism of which I have spoken is a matter 
of very grave concern to all of us who know much of the life of our 
fellow country people. It is serious from this point of view, that 
it excludes that ‘‘ Vi.sion,” without which we know that "the 
people perish.” T, for one, hope that a very much larger number 
of our people will learn to “see visions” and “dream dreams,” 
because we know “the dreams that a nation dreams, come true.” 
We must desire I hat by means of this and other kindred educa- 
tional work such dreams may lead to their own realization, which 
they can do, by united effort helped by mutual sympathy and 
search after true knowledge. 

There is one other thing I should like to say. If there are 
any of the fifty-three Universities of the Empire represented 
here which have not yet considered this question of meeting the 
needs of those who arc outside their own immediate influence, 
may I earnestly plead with them to give some thought to this 
question? I feel very strongly that, as Mr. Marriott has said, no 
University, however many students it gathers within its walls, 
will ever he able to meet this nation.a.1 and imperial need. It must 
be done by the sending out of fe.aehers to those who will never 
be able to come up to the Universities themselves, and I should 
like to assure you it is work well worth doing ; and on this point 
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at least I may claim to have some knowledge and some right to 
speak. 

Professor Laurie, LL.D. (Melbourne) ; As a delegate from 
one of the Universities over the seas I rise to express the 
satisfaction we must all feel at the great record which has 
been placed before us to-day of work done by the University 
Extension movement and by the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation. We have listened to references to Great Britain 
almost exclusively. Some complimentary reference has been 
made to Australia, and of Australia it may be said that it has 
made a certain essay in (his direction. The Universities of 
Australia may boast of this to begin with . that they leave nothing 
untried to make the way clear for the diligent and able student 
from the lowest rung of the ladder up to the highest position he 
can take in the University. That is something to be proud of, 
but, in addition to that, the University Extension movement was 
begun in Australia some years ago ; it still remains in New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. There are differences in 
the conditions. For instance, in New South Wales there is a 
small Government grant ; in Victoria we have done without it ; 
but in both cases there is a balance to credit. What has been the 
result? The result has been that many excellent lectures have 
been given in literature, in history, in economics, and in science. 
No doubt there are degrees in the excellence of these lectures ; 
some may be of a more popular kind ; but if I were to pick out 
those lectures which have been of the greatest value to the com- 
munity I should take those lectures in science given in the 
University by University Professors or Lecturers, and which have 
attracted large audiences, sometimes composed of teachers who 
could pass on to others the knowledge thus attained. There have 
been lectures in chemistry, biology, hygiene, which are both of 
theoretical and practical importance. 

But when I have said these things in praise of the work accom- 
plished in Australia by the University Extension movement, it 
remains to be added, that we have scarcely touched the workers. 
From beginning to end they have not come in to these lectures 
and to the discussions which ought to, but do not always, follow ; 
therefore we have not done the work of which the speakers on 
this platform have boasted so proudly. An attempt has been 
made recently in Victoria to form an Association on the lines of 
the Workers’ Educational Association, but I regret to say that 
for the present this attempt has failed, so far as social subjects, 
economics, and political subjects are concerned ; the workers in 
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Australia are apt to believe that they can teach a great deal to the 
rest of the community, including any teachers whom the 
University can bring forward. Instead of educating our masters, 
as was proposed some time ago, oiir masters think they can 
educate us, and are not disposed to postpone their meetings at 
the Trades Hall or their political meetings, which are very 
frequent, in order to attend any lectures in history or politics. 
Either the working classes are right in the view they take of 
their own knowledge, or they are not. If right, the process ought 
to be reversed. Instead of Mr. Temple’s view being carried out, 
the workers ought to teach the rest of the community. If wrong, 
they are not in a happy disposition to listen to any proposal made 
to teach politics, or sociology, or history, to them. This may be 
overcome, but at the present moment, so far as Australia is con- 
cerned, there is not sufficient driving force either on the part of 
the Universities or the w'orking classes to accomplish work which 
seems to have been snccessfully done here. The position may 
change, but that is the position to-day in Australia, and I think 
it worth while to supplement the remarks made by telling you 
frankly aiid freely what it is. Perhaps the experience of other 
Universities in otlier parts of the Uominion may he different. 
At any rate the problem i.s one that presents itself not only to 
British I’niversities, hut to those all over the globe. 

Ur. Birrrtt, C.M.G. (Melbourne) : I came to Europe impressed 
with the comparative failure of the University Extension system 
in -Australia. I realised that it was the weak point in the 
University organization, and determined to understand the Oxford 
movement with a view of seeing if it could be adapted to Australia. 
But on the \\a\ to Europe 1 spent two days at that remarkable 
experimental University, Wisconsin, where the extension move- 
ment has been pushed on a scale and to a degree hitherto 
unknown in any fxirtion of the globe, and I propose to give an 
outline of that most interesting development. 

The University of Wisconsin bases itself on a tripod, — research, 
instruction, and popularization. By [xipularization is meant the 
conveyance of information obtained by the researcher and others 
to the people of the State. The three functions are regarded as 
co-equal and are entrusted to men of equal rank but different 
temperament. The result is that there has been established an 
Extension department, separate from the rest of the Universitv. 
presided over by a Dean and staffed on a scale that makes the 
mouth of an Australian University Governor water. The sum 
spent is £25,000 per annum, and there are thirty -one clerks and 
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stenographers in the ofBce, apart from the educational ofScers. 
Ail the difficulties that Mr. Mansbridge has raised about books, 
etc., do not exist in Wisconsin, because any citizen who wants 
a book has only to write to the Extension department, and he 
gets it by paying the cost of transit one way. The Extension 
department says in effect to the people of Wisconsin (2J millions 
in number ) : “ Whatever information you want you can have ; 
we keep a staff for the purpose. We have a bureau of universal 
information, and what you desire you can have. But in addition 
we will provide courses of study which we think will help you. 
We should like you to come to the University for four, six, or 
eight weeks in the summer, and we will then give you the informa- 
tion necessary for your particular occupation.” Eurthermore, the 
University sends from the Agricultural Department officers to 
visit the people on the farms, to prepare analyses of the soils 
of these farms, to inspect their herds, and to give them advice a.s 
to the best methods of meeting their problems. Trains are nin 
conveying lanterns and other apparatus for lecturers who visit 
centres where the farmers collect from many directions, and in- 
struction is given on the spot. I was informed that the provision 
of lectures at the University was not enough. It was personal 
contact with the men living in their own districts which was 
essential to the complete development of their scheme. The 
British idea of the Extension teacher ns an inferior University 
officer is a mistake. The fact is recognized at Wisconsin by the 
insistence that every year the Besearch officer, the Jn.struction 
officer, and the Popularisation officer shall spend a period under 
the same roof engaged in pieces of research, so that they are 
acquainted with one another and know what work is being done. 

This whole-hearted attempt to convey information is just as 
important as research. What is the use of obtaining informa- 
tion if it is to be filed away and not applied? All that has been 
done in Wisconsin has been based on the central idea of making 
the lives of the people better and more useful. What has been 
the result? The State of Wisconsin and the University are prac- 
tically synonymous. The State will vote any reasonable sums of 
money wanted. The people arc behind the University in every 
forward movement, and yon have the spectacle of legislation con- 
ducted with the technical advice of University Professors. A 
Professor of Economics in the University of Wisconsin is in 
charge of the Parliamentary Tleference Dibrary. If you are a 
member of the legislature and wish to draft a Bill, say, on the 
management of main roads, you go to the Library and inquire, 
“What has been done on the main roads problem in other 
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countries? ” The staff is set to work, and in a few days a precis 
is prepared and handed to the legislator. This practice of utilising 
the expert for purposes of ordinary administration is pursued in 
other directions. It is an extraordinary spectacle. The end of it 
has not yet been seen , but it is so great an exjieriinent that I defy 
any sensible man to visit Wisconsin without being profoundly 
impressed. I am quite aware of the difficulty of transplanting 
novel features from one country to another. It is, however, my 
intention to examine the Oxford movement and, on my return to 
Australia, to endeavour to improve the Extension system, to try to 
put it on its proper basis and to obtain from University and State 
a clear realization that popularization in the proper sense of the 
term is an essential part of the work of educated men. 

Pbofessor Darnlev Naylor, M.A. (Adelaide) : I am somewhat 
ashamed that Australia should be looming so largely at this 
moment, but my friend, Dr. Laurie, made statements which I 
do not want to controvert, but which I should like to modify, with 
regard to rny own State, South Atistralia. I wish to tell you one 
fact. I am not going to touch upon politics, but it is a fact that 
last year we had to face a commission appointed by the Labour 
Government. Mr. Temple visited us, and I do not think that I 
am exaggerating when I say that he exercised over that Labour 
Government a very good and valuable influence. The result was 
that just before I left Australia that Labour Government added 
i£4,0f)0 a year annual grant in perpetuity for our University. That 
shows what Labour will do for us, and how highly it values such 
work as we can carry out. 

I merely want to einphasi.se one other point. In my humble 
opinion one of the great forces of international co-operation in the 
future will be found in the co-operation of the working men 
throughout the world, and it is of the utmost importance, if we are 
to reach the great ideal of University co-operation, that we 
should educate in the highest and best sense the men who may, 
sooner than some expect, bring into existence a United States of 
Europe. 

F. C. Foeth (Principal of the Municipal Technical Institute, 
Belfast) : The papers and addresses just given have been so 
admirable that one hesitates to ascend this platform to add 
anything to what has been said, but there are one or two points 
that impressed me as worthy of further reference on this occasion . 

The speakers have told the meeting of the progress being made 
in connection with the University Extension movement, but ex- 
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cellent as is the work already accomplished, I venture to say that 
the movement has not yet done more than touch the fringe of the 
work that lies before it. 

I, myself, am connected with an institution which has annually 
on its rolls over 6,000 students, and I believe that the extension 
movement is scarcely known amongst that large number of 
individuals. 

This institution deals with purely technical subjects — providing 
instruction rather than education — in other words, the programme 
is mainly of a professional character. I am satisfied, however, 
that there are many of the students who would be glad to have 
the opportunity of participating in the broader and more general 
educational facilities which a University lixtension system can 
supply. 

The increasing extent to which Schemes of Co-ordination be- 
tween Universities on the one hand, and Technical and other 
Higher Educational Agencies on the other, are being brought into 
operation is steadily creating a closer union between the Universi- 
ties and the great body of the population. Such co-ordination is 
doing much to remove that lack of sympathy and that absence of 
a good understanding between educational authorities and indus- 
trial communities, referred to by Professor Smithells in the paper 
which he read yesterday. But even when schemes of co-ordina- 
tion have realised their fullest possibilities there will still remain 
a wide field for the operations of the University Extension move- 
ment. To many [leople, lack f)f means and the restrictions 
imposed by industrial amployinont render attendance at the 
regular courses of a University an ini possibility. To such 
persons the University Extension inovemeiit makes available, at 
hours when workers have leisure, a grade of education which does 
not fall within the programmes of evening technical or other 
evening institutions. 

Reference was made by one speaker to the fact that working 
people — by which I take it artisans are meant — are somewhat 
suspicious of University lectures, and I can confirm that by my 
own experience. There is no doubt, however, that the efforts 
of the Workers’ Educational Association are tending effectively 
to remove these suspicions, and to place Universities and Univer- 
sity education in a new light before those who are participating in 
the Workers’ Education Movement. 

I would venture to offer the suggestion to the leaders in exten- 
sion work, that in the interests of the movement, greater 
publicity is desirable in regard to the objects they have in view. 
The aims of the University Extension are only known to the 
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merest fraction of the public at large, and in the minds of those 
who have some knowledge of what is being done, the movement 
18 associated almost entirely with Cambridge, Oxford, and possibly 
London Much more might be done by (Jmversity authorities 
to utilise existing educational agencies to further their work It 
is desirable also that something should be done to secure greater 
thoroughness in the carrying on of the work done in individual 
lecture courses Taking the enrolment for any given course of 
lectures, it will ba found that many students are exceedmgly ill- 
prepared by previous education, for gaining advantage of the 
information given If, in issuing programmes, some indication 
were given of the educational preparation necessary to seeme 
reasonable benefit from the lourse, the result would be to secure 
much more regular attendance from those who are enrolled, and 
much more systematic work 

The possibilities of University Extension work are without 
question much greater now than when the movement was started , 
because manj more persons of edui ation are available, and for that 
reason the movement deserves the support of everyone who 
possesses m any degree opportunities for furthering its advance- 
ment 

The Eev D H S Ceanage (Cambridge) My function is a very 
humble one, to reply to the discussion in the few moments left 

1 must say, to use the expression of the speaker, my mouth 
watered when I heard of the wonderful Umversity of Wisconsin 
We have all for many years past been trying to get a small portion 
of the £25,000 a year given in that one State I am sure the 
information given to us is of great value I only hope that we 
shall have further information Irom other parts of the world, and 
especially, in a Congress of this kind, from our own Dommions 
"Vou may have noticed that the piper which Mr Marriott and I 
have drawn up is somewhat jejune in its references to colonial 
work and that of other parts of the world Speaking for myself, 
the reason is that we have verv little information Not long ago 
I received an interesting pamphlet from the University of Sydney 
describing some expenments which had taken place in that 
district, but I hope those who are engaged m experimental woik 
m connection with this movement will be kind enough to furnish 
the representatives of the older Universities at home with informa- 
tion which will be helpful in further development 

One point I think is worth emphasising We have heard of 
Umversity Extension in general, and of its most recent product, 
the Tutorial Classes movement I am anxious that the delegates 
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from a distance should not go away with the idea that there is 
any rivalry or proper want of co-ordination between these two 
systems. We want both. They are sisters, going hand in hand, 
and 1 am sure that the representatives of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association will agree with me that University Extension 
must still go on and flourish even if Tutorial Classes become more 
numerous. Some of the moat successful of the ordinary 
University Extension centres are those where working men are 
predominant, where almost the whole audience consists of them. 
I am thinking of a mining village in the county of Uurhain, New 
Herrington, which has never omitted to take one and sometimes 
two courses of Extension lectures every year for some time past. 
The audience is composed of working men and women to the 
extent of 90 per cent. At Seaton Delaval, in Northumberland, 
we had a course attended by 180 people ; 35 stayed to the class 
afterwards and asked questions ; 23 wrote the weekly papers, and 
15 were examined at the end and obtained certificates, and almost 
all of them were miners. 1 had the privilege of being present 
when the certificates were distributed to the students, and it was 
interesting to see these young miners come up and obtain their 
certificates issued by the University. 

Of course there are discouragements in the work from time to 
time. One has not been referred to this afternoon, but I feel 
it to be a great one, and in almost every meeting I address now 1 
bring it forward, because 1 feel so scriojisly about it ; the pre- 
valence all over the country of the passion for amusement. I 
may be unduly pessimistic in bringing this forward, but when I 
am told in every town that almost the greatest drawback to 
University Extension is the passion for amusement of all kinds in 
all classes, I think those who are seriously minded should try their 
utmost, not to kill amusement, but to put it in its proper place, 
which is not the first place. 

One point further is W'orth making in connection with the 
remarks of the last speaker. He said the centres ought to be more 
vigorous locally. Of course they ought, we are all agreed, and 
are anxious to make them so, but do remember that there are at 
this moment all over England hundreds of men and women who 
are devoting their lives to the advancement of this work without 
any pay or reward. I never heard of a single local secretary being 
paid for doing this work, and we ought gratefully to recognize on 
an occasion like this the splendid and self-sacrificing labours of 
our local representatives all over England. May I refer to one 
centre which always has a warm place in my heart, a small, 
sleepy agricultural town, where for fourteen years past there have 
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been twelve-lecture courses, both afternoon and evening, and 
where all classes have been got hold of. That work is mainly due 
to the enthusiasm and perseverance of one person, and I have 
often thought that if that one person were to go the movement 
would come to an end. I asked the question one day, and the 
reply was, “A few years ago we should have said yes, but now 
we say no. The movement has now got hold of all classes, and, if 
she were to depart, it would have a serious efiect on it, but the 
work would still go on and be successful.” I would commend that 
instance to those who are often discouraged by difficulties. Go 
on, and after a time it will be said of your centre as of that one — 
the movement has now got too firm a hold to disappear even when 
you are taken away. 

I cannot conclude these few remarks without one word of warm 
testimony to the work of my predecessor, Dr. R. D. Roberts. It 
would be ungrateful of me to stand here without saying what 
an enormous amount this movement owes to his care and enthu- 
siasm. The special work we have been considering in part of our 
discussion, that among working men, owes to him more than one 
can say. If you will read his little book, “Eighteen Years of 
University Extension,” you will see that he was the pioneer of this 
work in the villages of Northumberland and Durham. Just after 
his death I was attending a meeting at Seaton Delaval, and one 
or two were overcome with grief at the thought of their kind 
friend being taken away from them. 

I need hardly say I have mentioned only one or two of the 
points that have cropped up durinc the discussion, but I venture 
to conclude with the words which Mr. Marriott and I use at the 
end of our paper: “The great contribution which University 
Extension makes to modern education is the provision all over the 
country of opportunities of higher study, permeated with the 
University spirit, and yet within the reach of every intelligent 
adult.” 
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Sixth Session. 

The Chairman : Delegates and Representatives of the Universities 
of the British Empire, ladies and gentlemen, — In the first place 
I desire to thank you for the opportunity you have afforded me 
of taking part in your Congress. 

As Chancellor of two of your Universities, one of them among 
the older schools of learning in these islands, and the other, one 
of the greatest in the Dominions beyond the Seas, I take a keen 
interest in a gathering whzch, for the first time in the history of 
our race, has brought together for common action the two sets of 
Universities which mine respectively exemplify — sets differing 
widely in their traditions as well as in the problems of education 
that confront them, yet essentially one in their Imperial Mission, 
and in the spirit necessary for its achievement. 

In opening this last session of your deliberations I would con- 
gratulate you not only upon the practical value of what you have 
already done, but even more warmly upon the promise which it 
holds for the future. The Congress, I understand, has not been 
without some stimulus to teaching and research within the many 
separate departments of learning which you individually repre- 
sent. It has also succeeded in collecting, in a form more clear 
and full than has hitherto been available, a wealth of information 
upon methods of organization and discipline. But above all it has 
quickened a feeling of the community of those interests and ideals 
with the guardianship of which you have been entrusted upon all, 
save one, of the continents of the world. We may surely hope 
that as the Congress has suggested the possibility, so it may lead 
to the firm establishment of a closer co-operation among your 
various institutions, widely separated as they are, yet all of them 
indispensable to the spiritual w'elfare of our Empire and our race. 

The pioneers of that Empire, we do well to remember, have 
often been men who owed little or nothing to Universities, and 
in most oases the first settlers, who followed them, were equally 
devoid of the experience of academii? discipline. It is all the more 
remarkable that among the national traditions which they con- 
tinued in the lands of their exile, none has been more persistently 
followed or more generously endowed than that of the higher 
education. In no part of the world has any Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity been organized without almost immediately proceeding to 
the erection of a College or a University. Take the history of 
the Universities of the North American colonies. The oldest of 
them all. Harvard, founded in 1636, is only fifty-three years 
younger than Edinburgh, and thirty -five years younger than 
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Dublin ; and before the Declaration of Independence the American 
tColonies had added to Harvard no fewer than six others. Canada 
began in 1788, with the establishment of King’s College, Nova 
Scotia, and when I went to America now seventy-five years ago, 
there were only three more — Dalhousie, McGill and Toronto. 
There followed during the rest of the nineteenth century, Laval, 
Queen’s University Kingston, and the University of Manitoba ; 
and in the twentieth century the new Provinces of the Par West 
continue the succession with Alberta, Saskatchewan and the 
University of British Columbia. It is an inspiring story, full of 
the instincts of our people for the higher education, full of proofs 
of the indispensable part which the Overseas Universities have 
discharged and must continue to discharge in the material and 
spiritual development of our Empire. But no less valuable a share 
in that development has fallen to the Home Universities, whose 
graduates, like those of my own University of Aberdeen, are found 
all over the Empire, as University administrators, teachers and 
leaders in research. The bonds which link us across the seas to 
each other are of the moat intimate and personal character. 

The subjects which you are to discuss to-day are of the highest 
importance. Of one of them I can speak from long practical 
experience. It is thirty years since we founded in McGill a 
separate Department for -Women, which resulted later in the 
establishment of the Royal Victoria College, Montreal, an integral 
part of the University. I am pleased to see present, as a dele- 
gate from McGill, Miss Hurlbatt, Warden of Royal Victoria 
College, and to know that she will contribute to the discussion 
of the position of women in the Universities. 

I am interested also in the proposal to form a Central Bureau , 
on the functions of which Dr. Parkin is to speak. In its growing 
period , McGill University has greatly benefited by an active inter- 
change of views with her sister Universities, and is indebted to 
them for help and co-operation, especially in the choice of pro- 
fessors. We can therefore testify from experience to the certainty 
of benefit to all the Universities from the establishment of such 
a Bureau as is proposed. Ladies and gentlemen, I wish for you a 
happy and a profitable session. 



THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A CENTRAL BUREAU : ITS 
CONSTITUTION AND FUNCTIONS. 

Paper. 

In every department of public life our British people are now 
being compelled to think in terms of the Empire. Isolation and 
complete independence of action become every year more im- 
possible and more undesirable. In political relations, in naval 
and military matters, in questions of trade and commerce, in 
organization for religious and social purposes, to mention only a 
few of the main aspects of national life, frequent consultation 
between representatives of different parts of the Empire has 
become a necessity — vigorous attempts at co-ordination are being 
made — reorganization to meet new national conditions is admitted 
to be an imperative need. 

Our Universities cannot expect to escape this great movement 
of evolutionary development. Enormous national interests of an 
extremely varied kind are entrusted to them. Just as our nation 
is gaining a wider range of experience in the principles of 
government and the arts of administration than any other nation 
in the course of human history, so our Universities are doing 
their work under a varidy of conditions without precedent. The 
Universities represented at this Congress are responsible for the 
higher educational interests of countries which cover about one- 
fifth of the world’s area and nearly one-fifth of its population. 

Here at the centre, some with their ancient traditions and 
splendid history of past service, others with their modern energy 
and practical aims, all with a constantly widening field of effort 
around them, are essential power-houses for the creation and 
storage of national force and influence. From them comes a large 
proportion of the men who carry on the work and determine the 
character of our national institutions. To them we must largely 
look for the training, the research, the intellectual stimulus, or 
whatever else will lead us further along the paths of national 
progress. 

To find the just mean between the claims of ancient learning 
and those of modern science — to widen the range of University 
work without losing its highest inspiring spirit, are objects that 
open up questions which will demand the best thought of the 
ablest minds of our generation. 

No less important is the work to be done by the Universities 
at the extremities of the Empire. There they have a threefold 
task. They are especially bound to assert and maintain amid 
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extremely practical surroundings the traditions of cultured 
scholarship. They have fresh continents to deal with which offer 
unlimited fields for research in a hundred directions, and for the 
application of scientific knowledge under new conditions. They 
have to look ahead and make timely provision for the higher and 
varied educational needs of immense prospective populations. 

The importance attached to the University in the future 
development of our new dominions is exemplified by the fact that 
at the present time four separate provinces in Canada are 
spending millions of dollars in founding and endowing provincial 
Universities, while in the older provinces great sums of public 
and private money are being spent in the enlargement of existing 
institutions. In Australia likewise the only two States hitherto 
without Universities are busy in founding them. 

In South Africa a sum of half a million pounds sterling, given 
privately, not to mention the public support which is sure to 
follow, is awaiting use for the establishment of a teaching 
University to supplement the work of the University colleges and 
their examining centre. 

When we turn from the self-governing dominions, we find 
that in India the Universities we have established are dealing 
with one of the most difficult and perplexing of educational 
experiments — the adaj)tation of Western learning to the Eastern 
mind and to the needs of Eastern life. This same experiment 
is now being extended to China by the foundation of one English 
University at Hong Kong, and a second in Chinese territory. 

The demand which is arising in South Africa among a limited 
class of the negro population for higher education, and which 
is now chiefly satisfied by sending students to America and 
England, will be more usefully and safely done if the necessary 
arrangements are made to train the negro in his own continental 
environment, and an effort is now being made at Lovedale to 
this end. 

Thus, in addition to the growing needs of our own people, our 
Universities are confronted to-day with those race problems 
which are admitted to be among the most difficult in the world. 

All this represents a wonderful range of experience and experi- 
ment in educational organization. Are we utilising this experi- 
ence and recording its results in any adequate way, so that the 
lessons learned and the progress made in different parts of the 
Empire may be at the service of all? There can only be one 
answer to the question. We are not even attempting to do so. 
The old Universities go on thtfir way without any complete 
information about what is being done in the new ; the new have 
to feel their own individual way along the untried paths of 
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development, with little consultation between each other, and 
little ready opportunity to learn from the old. 

Engaged in a common task, the Universities lack the means 
for common and concentrated effort, for the comparison of experi- 
ence, and for the ready exchange of ideas. 

It seams to many thinkers on this question that a Central 
Bureau, the first duty of which would be to collect University 
information from every part of the Empire and put it in a suitable 
form for easy distribution to the Universities of the Empire, 
would be supplying a great need. 

If there were means to let its field of study ultimately cover 
the Universities of the whole world, so much the better; but for 
the moment it will be better to confine our attention to our more 
immediate wants. 

In my judgment this Bureau should be created by the Univer- 
sities themselves and remain under their exclusive control. 

Other countries recognize the need for the close study of 
University questions and the co-ordination of University interests, 
attaining these ends by methods suited to their circumstances. 

In Germany this work is carried out by the State. So far as 
I am able to judge, this method produces a degree of uniformity 
which is not in accord with our English prepossessions. 

There are in the United States two important voluntary asso- 
ciations for a similar purpose, which meet in annual conference. 
One is the National Association of State Universities, in which 
every State University in the Union is represented ; the other is 
one which includes most of the larger Universities not directly 
depending on State support. These associations are doing for 
the United States what we hope this Congress, at periodical 
gatherings, will do for our Empire. Outside these associations 
there are other agencies working tow'ards the same end. The 
administration of the Carnegie Pension Fund, in carrying out 
its work, has found it necessary to devote much time and thought 
to the study of University education. The bulletins which it 
issues from time to time are models of careful investigation, of 
sober statement, and of helpful suggestion. These studies, and 
the methods adopted , for the appropriation of the funds at their 
disposal by the Carnegie Trustees, who include the leading educa- 
tional men of the Continent, are doing a much-needed work in 
establishing genuine University standards on a sound basis 
throughout North America. The Bureau of Education at 
Washington, again, is maintained by the Federal Government 
and is under the charge of a Commissioner, whose duty it is to 
collate information on all kinds of educational questions, and 
distribute it freely in his annual or semi-annual reports. 
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Neither a Bureau supported by private munificence nor one 
directed by the State would meet our needs. Individuality and 
independence rather than uniformity constitute the characteristic 
note of British Universities, and anything that tends to unneces- 
sary uniformity would be open to strong objection. But this 
characteristic of marked individuality makes more necessary 
some special effort for mutual understanding, and for that some 
central organization is required. 


A Yeah Book. 

The simplest way in which this effort can be made will 
probably be by the production of a University Year Book, which 
would give in clear and concise form all essential information 
about each University of the Empire, and the opportunities 
which it offers for general or special training. It would record 
from year to year the progress made by each, changes of staff, 
new work undertaken. It would give the latest University 
statistics. It might find room for papers discussing University 
problems of general interest. In a more condensed form it might 
keep our own Universities informed about the position and 
progress of foreign Universities. 

The experiment of creating a Central Bureau which, in con- 
sultation with the Universities, could produce such a volume, 
should probably be made at first on a very simple basis. 

An efficient secretary, with adequate University experience, 
and having the necessary clerical assistance, could do the work 
under the direction of a Committee of this Congress. Office room 
could probably be secured at slight expense in some of the 
University buildings of London. The whole annual cost, includ- 
ing secretarial work, printing and postal expense, would not 
exceed 111,200 or ^1,500. Contributions of £50 per annum from 
say ten of the greater Universities, at home or in the dominions, 
of £25 from twenty smaller Universities, and smaller sums from 
those which could not contribute so much, would furnish an 
adequate financial basis on which to begin. There is reason to 
hope that, should further assistance prove necessary, it may be 
obtained from outside bodies, interested in University develop- 
ment. 

While thus assigning the first importance to the production of 
a Year Book to supply the missing link between our Universities, 
I must go on to mention wider fields of opportunity for the 
Bureau to do useful work. 
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Appointments. 

Universities can no more atford to waste time and power than 
other institutions of the State or business establishments. 
Economy of working power depends on organization. A Central 
Bureau would make such economy possible for many purposes. 
Take, for instance, the question of appointments. If all Univer- 
sities agreed to give notification to the Central Bureau of Pro- 
fessorships or Lectureships that were to be filled, and under what 
conditions, a bulletin from the Bureau could distribute this 
information throughout the University world, and so the whole 
field of possible applicants could be reached at once without the 
infinite individual trouble that must now be taken by any 
University which has a post to fill. 

Cambridge and Oxford already find it advantageous to maintain 
appointment boards, which are constantly consulted by those who 
wish to fill educational posts. The Universities of the Empire 
might well follow the example in carrying out the same idea on 
a much wider scale. 

Exchange of Pbofessoes. 

The temporary exchange of professors and other teachers 
between different countries has now become recognized as an 
educational advantage. A regular system of such exchange has 
been arranged between Germany and the United States, and 
France and the United States. Oxford and Cambridge men are 
frequently asked to give courses of lectures in the great Univer- 
sities of the United States, and a distinguished American student 
of history has just given a similar course at Oxford. There is a 
whole range of subjects in which a similar occasional exchange 
of professors throughout the Empire would prove of great advan- 
tage in widening the outlook of the teachers themselves, and of 
those whom they instruct. History, Economics, Geography, 
Geology, Astronomy, and Anthropology, may, I think, be safely 
suggested as subjects which would unquestionably lend them- 
selves to such treatment with common advantage to all concerned. 
A Bureau could do great service in acting as an intermediary in 
effecting such exchanges. 

Exchange of Students. 

Still more important is the question of student migration from 
one University to another. This has a double aspect. There 
will always be a flow of students from the extremities of the 
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Empire to its centre. On many lines of thought and research 
the studies of the new worlds can never be complete without 
acquaintance with the old. That flow towards the centre is 
likely to increase with the growth of Universities at the circum- 
ference, since these last create a larger and more varied student 
constituency, a portion of which will always be anxious to widen 
its range of study and experience. 

We find at Oxford, for instance, that the Ehodes Scholars 
have drawn many other students in their train. I believe that 
there are more Canadians there at present who are not Ehodes 
Scholars than those who are. To Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
London, and the more technical colleges, students from the 
dominions come freely. 

Now looking at this movement, which is sure to increase, is 
it not extremely desirable that it should as far as possible be 
turned in right directions — that the students coming from abroad 
should have some means of getting that full information and 
sound advice which will guide them most directly, and with the 
least expenditure of time and trouble, to the centres in this 
country where they can best get what they need ? 

But an outward flow of students has of late set in, and is also 
sure to increase. Considerable numbers of English youths, 
looking to a career out of these islands, now go to the greater 
Canadian Universities, under the belief, which seems justified, 
that it is an advantage to a student to get his college training in 
the country where his life’s work must be done. The idea is one 
that is likely to spread, and extend to the Universities of other 
dominions. To such students it would be a great boon to have 
in this country some centre where they could get accurate in- 
formation about the opportunities for higher education in the 
country to which they wish to go. 

University Calendars are perplexing things, and a student does 
not always get readily from them the help that he needs for his 
particular case. More than that, few students have within their 
reach the Calendars which cover the whole range of University 
opportunity. 

Now a Bureau such as I have in view, in consultation with the 
various institutions, ought to be able to frame statements which 
in*every given line of study would cover the field about which a 
student wishes to know. In the outer parts of the Empire it 
could give information about the Universities of the motherland, 
and the opportunities that each offered for the students’ work. 
In this country it could supply parallel information about the 
courses of study open to men and women in the Universities in 
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the dominions ; about the cost of living ; the conditions of resi- 
dence ; and all those other particulars that a student would need 
who is looking forward to a life in a new country. 

It ought to be possible for a student at Melbourne or Sydney, 
Toronto or Montreal, Auckland or Capetown, to know clearly 
how the work he has been pursuing at his own University can 
be best articulated with that to which he comes at a home 
University. In the same way, students going from the mother 
country, or others passing from dominion to dominion, should be 
able to take up their work at the new centre as nearly as possible 
where they left it ofE in the old. To all these ends the Bureau 
could give much assistance. 

A Matriculation Standard. 

Whether a common matriculation standard can be established 
which will receive recognition in every University of the Empire 
is a subject for careful consideration. It is certainly a thing to 
be aimed at, and my observation leads me to think that agreement 
could be obtained except in the one particular of Greek. Even 
if the demand of the great Universities made this common 
standard somewhat higher than the existing standard of smaller 
institutions, it would establish an ideal towards which all could 
aspire. 

In institutions so individual and independent as are most of our 
British Universities, any suggestion of slandardiicmg work is not 
likely to meet with ready acceptance ; but I cannot help thinking 
that much remains to be done in this direction to facilitate that 
easy movement of students from University to University which 
takes place in Germany, the work done and duly tested in one 
being freely accepted in all others. 

Large and Small Universities. 

The Universities represented at this Congress may be classed 
under two heads — great and well-endowed institutions which aim 
at covering as wide a field as possible of humane studies and 
scientific research, and smaller institutions which aim at giving a 
liberal education within a more limited range. It seems to me 
of the utmost importance that this distinction should be clearly 
recognised, and that each class of institution should endeavour 
to place itself in a true relation to the other. Intimate co-opera- 
tion between the two will produce the best results. This can best 
be obtained by frequent and friendly consultation. What we 
need is a steady effort in our new and smaller Universities 
towards high standards and complete efficiency in the limited 
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range of work that they undertake without attempting to do 
what IS beyond their reach ; while at the same time our great 
Universities should recognize this efficient work at its full value, 
provide what is supplementary to it, and adapt their tried 
machinery to meetmg fully the new and increasing demand for 
higher work. 

Division of Work 

There is one other point to which a Congress of British Univer- 
sities, and any agency for united action which it may establish, 
should direct its inquiries In large departments of culture and 
training our great Umversities can challenge comparison with 
any in the world But no single institution, however great, can 
adequately cover the whole wide range of human knowledge 
Taken together, our I niversities should not shrink from the 
attempt It is not too much to ask that in every field of learning 
which adds to national efficiency, one or other of our great 
Universities should be in a position to give to all comers from 
every part of the Empire the last word of progress in that field. 

This implies subdivision of labour and a certain degree of 
specialization as between the greater Universities To a con 
siderable extent this already takes place more or less uncon- 
sciously But if the highest efficiency is to be reached, and the 
highest ideal of national usefulness is to be attained, it should 
be done as a matter of policy and as the result of frank consulta- 
tion A Congress such as this might well initiate a movement 
in this direction, a Central Bureau would facilitate progress m 
reaching the desired end 

Necessary for Contim ity 

It 18 to be hoped that this is only the first of many similar 
gatherings of those who represent the Universities of the Empire, 
and the vital interests which are committed to their care The 
discussions that have taken place will have shown the wide range 
of problems which are common to all, even though modified in 
each case by local circumstances, by past history, or by varying 
ideals, and the need that exists for consultation To carry on 
the work initiated by the present Congress — to maintain its con- 
nection with any that follow, to furnish a channel of free com- 
munication in the intervals, a Central Bureau such as I have 
suggested seems a necessity, and I think all will agree that there 
are strong grounds for pressing the proposal upon the consideration 
of the Congress 


George E. Parkin. 
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Discussion. 

Mr. Cyril Jackson, M.A. : Perhaps it is suitable that I should 
be one of the speakers on this subject, representing, as I do, 
Perth, West Australia, which is the baby among the Universities 
taking part in this Congress. I have myself felt very strongly 
the need of some such centre of information as has been sketched 
by Dr. Parkin. The Government of West Australia frequently 
applies to me for information on matters educational, knowing 
that since I ceased to be in their Education Department 1 have 
held other education posts, and when the new University of Perth 
was at last being crystallized by Sir Newton Mof)re, 1 was asked 
to advise as to its formation. Western Australia is as isolated 
as it can be. Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide are connected by 
railway, but in Perth we are cut off from every other part of the 
Empire which contains a University. One thing which Dr. 
Parkin has said in his paper appealed to me very much ; he said 
that calendars are puzzling to students — he might have said to 
everybody. I know that I started off by going round some of the 
English Universities, collecting Iheir calendars, in order to dis- 
cover an ideal constitution for the Perth University, but I found 
them very perplexing indeed. Having myself been a student of 
one of the oldest Universities — the University of Oxford — and 
being a member of the Senate of the University of London, I 
was sure of one thing — that neither of our constitutions would 
work in Perth, We.st Australia. Tt was extremely difficult to 
know how to get the best information to enable one to work out a 
practical constitution for a new University. I visited various 
Universities to find out how their constitutions were worked, 
and discussed their arrangements with leading professors and 
others. Eventually we had to appoint a special Organizing 
Secretary to go round the Universities of the United Kingdom, 
to find out where the shoe pinched, and to report also on the 
most up-to-date curricula and methods of examination. Now, 
had there been a Central Bureau, we should have got much of 
this information from that Bureau — I do not mean the whole 
information about each University, but we should have learned 
the right kind of University to go to and the right person in each 
to consult on particular subjects. In this way we should have 
saved an enormous amount of time, and should have obtained the 
information we required much more quickly and better than we 
were able to do. We all hope that new Universities will spring 
up throughout our great Empire, and that the highest education 
may be placed within reach of an ever-increasing number of 
people in its remotest parts. 
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There is another thing always happening in a remote Univer- 
sity. It has to go outside for many of its appointments. If 
we had a bureau here in London, with a man at the head who 
was in touch with all the Universities, and who could say, “I 
think the man you want is to be got at such and such a Univer- 
sity,” we should save an immense amount of difficulty in finding 
the right people. I have often been asked, for example, for men 
for University Extension lecturing, and I am perfectly incom- 
petent to give the advice my Government seeks. Again, sup- 
posing a Professor of Geology , or some other branch of science , is 
wanted, it is very difficult to know where such a man is likely 
to be found. One cannot possibly know all the staffs of the 
various Universities in England, and one has to do the best 
one can by writing to friends and going to the Board of 
Education. Now Dr. Parkin has just said he was against our 
putting ourselves under a Government department. I quite 
agree : the Universities must manage things for themselves. 
The Board of Education is not able to specialize on this particular 
department and cannot do for us what a separate bureau could 
do. The Board of Education has other things to think of, and 
though it may contain some of the best intellects in the country, 
they have their own work, and the Board cannot be expected 
to do what a bureau with an efficient head could accomplish for 
those seeking information. 

Dr. Parkin has touched on all the points nhich 1 hud hoped to 
discuss. In the speech in which he introduced his paper this 
morning, he has hinted at one great service a bureau would render 
to individual settlers. One knows of families going to the 
Colonies who feel the difficulties that arise with regard to the 
education of their children, I have been frequently asked what 
kind of secondary education there is in my own State, and it 
is a very important question indeed ; but intending colonists 
should also know whether there .are University facilities for their 
children, because, as Lord Strathcona and Dr. Parkin have said 
so well this morning, there is no doubt whatever that we are 
awaking to the fact that University education is not for the select 
few only, but has got to be extended much more widely than has 
ever been thought necessary before. 

There is one other thing mentioned by Dr. Parkin on which I 
should like to say a word, and that is the question of specialization 
in Universities. I understand that at one of the meetings which 
I was not able to attend it was stated that Universities cannot 
specialize. Though a University may take the whole field of 
education, I think it must always have some amount of specializa- 
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tion. One knows that if one is looking for a man in any par- 
ticular branch of learning, one’s mind does turn to one particular 
University rather than to another, chiefly owing to the presence 
in it of some great teacher, and one looks to that University to 
provide the best and most up-to-date man for the vacant post. 
There can be no doubt but that Universities do in fact have their 
specialities ; surely it would be an advantage if a bureau could 
tell one where there are special fields of learning, because though 
it would be a difficult task for the head of a bureau to suggest that 
one University was better than another, he could say there are 
certain Universities with certain professors from whom the best 
up-to-date information on certain subjects is to be obtained. I 
believe this bureau would be of the greatest help in all such 
questions as these, and though sitting here as a representative of 
a very young University, T cannot but feel there would also be 
an advantage even to older Universities in getting from the 
younger many kinds of information. I should very cordially 
support on behalf of the youngest of the Universities a proposal 
to have some Central Bureau whose business it would be to 
advise. 

Professor Anderson Stuart, M.B. (Sydney) : I shall be very 
brief, and I shall be the briefer because I agree iv toto with what 
has already been said. We cannot help having a bureau ; it is 
a matter of evolution. As a living organisjn requires a circulatory 
apparatus and a nervous system, so this Central Bureau is to be 
the University nervous system and circulatory apparatus. I 
gather that the members of this Congress have made up their 
minds that in some form or other they are going to have a bureau , 
and I shall start from that point of view. 

I heartily agree with what the previous speaker said. After 
thirty years’ experience in the Antipodes I can tell you it is a 
most difficult thing to get a good professor, and it sometimes leads 
to a good deal of bad blood. We shall avoid the. bad professor 
and the bad blood when wo have a good bureau. 

Next, I suggest that we take immediate steps to get this 
bureau, because I think it is the one immediate good thing this 
Congress is going to do now that we have the Overseas delegates 
with us. In a short time many of them will have gone. I 
suggest that a Committee be appointed immediately, not to con- 
sider the possibility of a bureau, but to carry it into effect. We 
might well take Br. Parkin’s paper as a basis for consideration. 
I do not say it is perfect — I never saw the plan to which no 
objection could be made, but I never saw one so bad that it could 
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not be licked into shape in committee. Let this scheme be taken 
as a commencement, and surely it should be possible to produce 
some workable scheme for the bureau. 

Next, this Committee should be more or less temporary, because 
you cannot expect all these people to remain long in London, and 
yet the Committee must be here. 

And now as to the number of the Committee. Big Committees 
are a nuisance ; as a rule they result in a great deal of deliberation 
and very little work, but if you had a Committee of a dozen we 
might then have six for the British Islands and six for the Overseas 
Dominions. There can be no trouble with that arrangement 
because they arc equal. Of the six for the British Islands one 
would be for Scotland, one for Ireland, one for Wales, and three 
for the predominant partner. Of the three for England I think it 
would be fair to give one to the ancient Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge between them, and two amongst the numerous Univer- 
sities outside. The Overseas Dominions might have one for India, 
one for Australia, one for New Zealand, because it is a Dominion 
too, one for Canada, and one for the Crown Colonies generally. 
That would make up a dozen people, and that would be enough to 
get a good discussion, and the work done promptly. 

Then it should be the business of the Executive Committee 
to appoint a permanent Committee which will be a Consultative 
Committee sitting always in London, and it should be the. business 
of the permanent Committee to find a Director — a paid Director, 
no honorary service — who would make it his life work to be the 
Executive Officer of the Bureau. 

As to the names of the Committee, I have no suggestion to 
make — the afternoon meeting should do that. With regard to the 
expense, there should be no trouble about that. None of the 
Universities would object to pay their contribution, and Dr. 
Parkin tells me that he knows pretty well where to lay his hand 
on the necessary money to carry on the work of the temporary 
Committee until the permanent Committee has been brought into 
existence. 

Me. H. E. Baeff, M.A. (Sydney) : A meeting of the Australian 
representatives was held yesterday, when I was requested as a 
representative of the senior Australian University, and one who 
has been connected for a good many years with its administra- 
tion, to bring before the Congress these Resolutions which will 
be proposed this afternoon. They are very much in accord with 
the proposals made by Dr. Parkin, and those suggested by Pro- 
fessor Stuart, who was unfortunately unable to attend our 
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meeting, though they differ somewhat in details. The motion 
is as follows : — 

I. — That an Empire University Bureau be instituted in 
London with the following objects : — 

1. To supply information as to — 

(a) Facilities for students and the resources of the 
various Universities and their specialization in 
various directions, and also entrance require- 
ments and arrangements for admission ad 
eundem statum, including recognition of work 
done and examinations passed ; 

(b) Facilities for interchange of University teachers 
of senior and junior grade. 

2. To facilitate the making of University appointments. 

II. . — That such Bureau be instituted by the appointment of 
a Board of Management consisting of eight members, of 
whom four shall be representatives of Great Britain and 
Ireland, one the representative of Canada, one of Australasia, 
and one of South Africa and one of India. 

III. — That the necessary expenditure, estimated at f 1,500 
per annum, be borne by contributions from the various 
Universities. 

I should state that these Eesolutions were drawn up before 
the Australian delegates had had an opportunity of seeing Dr. 
Parkin’s proposals, so that they come quite independently. 

I have a letter from the Agent-General for Western Australia, 
who was unfortunately unable to attend the meeting, in which 
he speaks cordially in favour of the proposal. He says : — 

“I regret very much that I am unable to attend your 
meeting of the Australian delegates to-day owing to the fact 
that I have to be present at the Eoyal Show at Doncaster. 
It seems to me, however, that it is particularly in the in- 
terests of the Overseas Universities that something in the 
way of a permanent body should be established as a result of 
this Congress, somewhat on the lines which I advocated at 
last night’s dinner. The advantages, from an educational as 
well as an Imperial standpoint, of a central channel of com- 
munication between all the Universities of the Empire are to 
me strongly apparent, and such an institution could be put to 
great practical uses in the selection of professors and 
organizers of new Universities, as well as in keeping the most 
remote Universities in touch with all modern educational 
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movements. It has occurred to me, therefore, that a Besolu- 
tion somewhat on these lines would give effect to these 
ideas ; — 

‘ That with the object of facilitating inter-University 
communication within the Empire, the Chairman of this 
Congress, together with (here add names) form a per- 
manent committee with a permanent secretary, and that if 
necessary each University represented in this Congress con- 
tribute towards any expenses which may be incurred.’ ” 

I understand that the time allowed for the discussion of this 
subject has now closed, otherwise I should have liked to say a 
few words upon the value of the proposed Bureau, to the Univer- 
sities overseas, particularly in regard to the matter of University 
appointments, and to the assistance which I hope it will give 
to the junior members of the Colonial Universities’ staffs in 
placing their qualifications before electing bodies in Great Britain 
and other parts of the Empire, a course which under existing 
circumstances is now rendered impossible in many cases by diffi- 
culties of time and distance. 

The Chaibman having intimated that he would be obliged, 
shortly, to leave the meeting, in order that he might meet Mr. 
Borden, the Canadian Premier, and that he wished to hear the 
opening of the debate upon the Position of Women in Univer- 
sities, a subject in which he took great interest. Dr. Parkin was 
called upon to reply. 

Dr. Parkin, C.M.G. : The only thing which would have made a 
reply necessary would have been a speech from someone opposed 
to the idea of the formation of a bureau. There are a few, 
perhaps, who qualify their desire for a bureau. Their opposition, 
so far as I have learned in conversation, depends upon a feeling of 
dislike to anything that looks like standardizing of Universities. 
There is nothing more remote than this from the intention of those 
concerned in its promotion. We want to centralize information, 
and draw from every part of the Empire the experience that has 
been gained, to find out how far standards are equivalent, how 
far recognition can be given, and in every possible way ensure 
that the student may easily reach the goal of his desires. Our 
plan is very simple, very straight, very direct; there is no idea 
of trying to make all Universities alike or trying to direct any- 
body. Even in the matter of a common matriculation, the basis 
of a liberal education is almost similar all over the world. I 
could frame to-day a system of matriculation which, outside one or 
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two subjects, would be accepted by every University in the world. 
One might require a little more scientific knowledge, another 
might lay more stress on classics, but it would be the simplest 
thing in the world to frame a matriculation examination with 
two or three alternatives, and then to get the acceptance of one 
or other of these alternatives by various groups of Universities, 
so that a man going to another part of the Empire would find a 
University which was ready to admit him on the strength of the 
examination which he had already passed. Again in regard to 
the matter of appointments, our object is merely to centralise 
information about our intellectual resources and so minister to 
the higher needs of the Empire. It is also of the utmost import- 
ance that everyone should know where good or new work is being 
done. Someone said yesterday that a great objection to the 
deliberate specialization by Universities was the difficulty of 
finding the right man. Where the right man happens to be 
there is natural specialization. Is it not important that we should 
have some centre where we can readily learn where the great man 
in any subject is to be found? Everybody ought to know 
instantly where the specialist is, and the Central Bureau would 
distribute this information round the world. Then if a University 
does specialize on any particular subject, the circumstances under 
which its work is carried on should be announced to the world. 
When a benefactor anywhere has given largely to forward a 
special subject at any centre, this also should be made known as 
quickly as possible. 

That is what we want out of our bureau. We would make it 
a connecting link between all our world-wide experiences. It will 
be a kind of clearing house. We want to share ideas with every 
corner of the Empire. 

It is no use saying more on details, because we have had 
no opposition. I only trust that all who are interested in this 
subject will be here this afternoon to give their best judgment to 
assist us in placing this scheme on a basis which will commend 
it to every University throughout the Empire. 
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Paper. 

Among the many aspects of University life with which this 
Conference is dealing there is not one, I think, which is likely 
to suggest more far-reaching questions than the branch of the 
subject which has been entrusted to me, “ The Position of Women 
in the Universities." 

The beginning of the twentieth century finds women firmly 
established in most of the Universities of the Empire, and with 
few exceptions their teaching, their prizes, and their degrees are 
open to women. This unbarring to them of the gates of the 
citadels of learning is, however, but of recent occurrence. It was 
not till 1878 that any British University admitted women to 
degrees. The change is a momentous one, and it has profoundly 
affected social conditions, yet it has been accomplished in less 
than half a century and despite the fact that at first it was 
desired by but few women and was dreaded by most men. 

It does not lie within the scope of this paper either to propound 
or to attempt to answer the question as to what the forces were 
which lay behind this movement, which enabled it, despite the 
opposition of public opinion, to prevail. 

It is interesting, and at the same time curious, to note that 
women were never excluded with the same rigour from Con- 
tinental Universities as they met with in the English ones. 
For instance, in the eleventh century we have the celebrated 
Trotula, in the Medical School of Salerno,' writing specially, 
but not exclusively, on the diseases of women. In the seven- 
teenth century at Padua we have the case of a Venetian lady, 
Helena Lucretia Cornelia Marcinus,* who in the year 1678, after 
she had completed with spirit and energy the customary exercises 
in the School of Philosophy, was presented with the title and the 
robes of “ Master ” in the presence of a public audience in the 
Cathedral Church. A few days previously, before the leading 
men of the States of Padua and of Venice, she disputed, first in 
Latin and then in Greek, against a Greek who had posted up a 
notice that he would defend certain philosophic theses. Before 
the date of her departure from Padua, the honoured bearer of her 
academic titles, she, appearing in her academic dress, questioned, 
according to usage, in the College Hall, two young men who 
were candidates for their “Degree.” After she had furnished 

(1) The Univereitiee of Europe in the Middle Agee, Hubdall. Vol. II. 

p. 86 . 

(2) Faeciolaii, de Oymm. Patav. Synt&gniata XII., p. 91. Quoted in Latin 
by Baahdall. Vol. II., part ii. Appendix XV., p. 746. 
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earnestly, and not by way of show and pretence, all these proofs 
of her ability, the academic body in Padua, who are styled 
“Eecuperati,” resolved to hold a public demonstration in her 
honour. She willingly attended, and, having thanked the whole 
academic body in Latin prose, she recited Greek verses in honour 
of the city magistrates, who presided over the assembly. In the 
eighteenth century we find a woman holding the Chair of Anatomy 
in the Bologna Institute.' 

We also find that in the eighteenth century several ladies 
graduated at the Italian Universities, notably Bologna, where 
Madame Latira Bassi ^ held the Chair of Natural Philosophy, 
and where she received the degree of Doctor. She was evidently 
a very remarkable woman, as celebrated for her benevolence as for 
her mental attainments, which were of an exceptionally high 
order. 

The Spanish Universities appear also to have been open to 
women in the Middle Ages. Mr. Ulick Burke, in his History 
of Spain," says, “Nor were the students, either of Medicine or of 
Arts, confined to the sterner sex; and we may possibly plume 
ourselves less upon the liberality and extent of our progress in 
moderti England when we read of the fair scholars and doctors 
who graduated in the schools of Cordova, and brought their skill 
and their science to the bedsides of their Moslem sisters in the 
day of sickness.” 

Dr. Rashdall tells us that it is said that from Salamanca Isabella 
the Catholic summoned Dona Beatrix Galindo to teach her Latin, 
long before the Protestant Elizabeth jnit herself to school under 
Ascham.* 

There is no evidence that the University of Paris ever closed 
ils cloor.s to women after the manner of Great Britain. Dr. 
Rashdall tells us that “the Medical woman question was fought 
out there in a medical prosecution directed by the Medical Paculty 
at Paris against a woman who had cured the Royal Chancellor 
and many others for whom the Physicians could do nothing.”® 
This prosecution does not, I fear, seem to indicate much friendli- 
ness on the part of the University of Paris to women doctors. 
But perhaps it was not so much the question of sex that was in- 
volved as the fact that the women had achieved results which lay 
beyond the skill of the Medical Faculty. The women made 


fl) Women and Bnqlieh Life. Vol. TT., p, 237. 

(2) Dictionary of XJniversal Biogra'phy. 

(3) SUtory of Spmn. Ulick Barke. Vol. T., p. 265. 

(4) The XJ nivertnties of Europe in the Middle Aqe9. Bashdall. Vol. II., 
Part I., p. 79. 

(5) Ih. Vol. I., p. 418. NoU ^ 
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themselveB objectionable in Paris, as Paracelsus did in Basle, 
by showing a power of healing which the other doctors lacked. 

It must not, however, be assumed that because women were 
excluded from the Universities in England they were therefore 
untouched by the great intellectual revival which had been 
stimulated by the Eenaissance, in which their sisters on the 
Continent participated so freely. On the contrary, the attain- 
ments of many women of the sixteenth century in England would 
not disgrace even a University graduate of the twentieth ; to 
give but one instance, Lady Jane Grey, if we are to believe Sir 
Thomas Chaloner, was well versed in Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, 
Prench, and Italian.^ 

We must now for a moment glance at a somewhat strange 
and inexplicable phase of the movement which we find so strongly 
developed in the eighteenth century, the strong dislike of, 
and antagonism to, allowing women to become possessed of 
knowledge. Molifere makes Clitandre give expression to senti- 
ments which would, no doubt, have found general acceptance at 
the time.* He speaks approvingly of women of a former age who 
did not read much, and “whose library was a thimble, thread, and 
needle.” “I do not wish,” he says, “to behold the unseemly 
passion of making her learned in order to become learned. She 
should when questioned pretend to be ignorant ; ... in short, T 
wish her to hide her studying.” This idea that if a woman had 
the misfortune to know anything she must sedulously conceal it, 
seems now alrnost too strange to be believed, did not the writings 
of the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth centuries 
give such abundant proof of its existence. To select one from 
scores of similar passages : Lady Mary Wortley Montagu says 
that “ a young woman must conceal whatever learning she attained 
with as much solicitude as she would hide crookedness or lame- 
ness.”* George Meredith, in Diarm of the Crossways,* says of 
Lady Wathin, that “brains in a woman she dreaded and detested : 
she believed them to be devilish,” which apparently indicates that 
this strange cult of ignorance in women did not lack adherents 
even in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

To attempt to examine the reasons for this “ dread and detesta- 
tion,” felt by both sexes alike, to the possession of knowledge by 
women would lead us too far from the main subject of this paper, 
but the investigation would not be devoid of interest. 

In 1775, when the feeling was dominant that women must 


(1) Women and English Life. Vol. I., p- 134. 

(2) Femmes Savantes Act II., 8c. VII. 

(3) Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Her Tim es. Pp. 479. 

(4) Diana of the Orossmays. Chap. XXXVI., p. 327. 
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at all coats be shielded from the dread contagion of learning, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu made the astounding announcement to 
Mrs. Barbauld of her desire to endow a College for the Higher 
Education of Women, at the same time asking her to become 
Superintendent.^ Mrs. Barbauld was not unnaturally shocked 
at such a suggestion, and she administered what she doubtless 
regarded as a well-merited rebuke to Mrs. Montagu. She 
strongly deprecated the establishment of an institution in which 
women would "be taught in a regular systematic manner the 
various branches of science,” and she concluded by saying, 
"thefts of knowledge in our sex are only connived at while care- 
fully concealed, and if displayed punished with disgrace.” Mrs. 
Montagu's ardour was quenched by this rebuff, and almost a 
century elapsed before the proposal to establish a women’s 
college was again revived. It was not till 1848 that a College 
for the Higher Education of Women, Queen’s College, Harley' 
Street, was opened. This was followed by the establishment of 
Bedford College in the following year. Miss Davies points out 
that these Colleges were only in a general sense pioneers in the 
movement for opening Universities to women, as there is no 
evidence that they aimed at being attached to any University.' 
A more definite stef) with a view to gaining admission for women 
to the Universities was taken in 1856, when a lady wrote lo 
inquire whether she was eligible for admission to the diploma 
of Medicine of the London University.’ The opinion of counsel 
having been taken on the matter, the lady was* informed “that 
the Senate, acting upon the opinion of its legal adviser, does 
not consider itself empowered to admit females as candidates for 
degrees.” 

The question was again raised in 1862 when another lady asked 
to be admitted as a candidate at the next examination for matricu- 
lation, and she was informed that “the Senate as at present in- 
formed sees no reason to doubt the validity of the opinion given in 
1856.” It was not until 1878 that the degrees of the University of 
London, the pioneer in the movement, were actually opened to 
women.* 

(1) The Emanct-pation of Englink Women. Lyon Blease. Pp. 61-62. Aikin’a 
Life of Bcrrhauld. Vol. I., pp. 16, 17. 

(2) Thouahtu on Questions relating to Women. Emily Davies. P. 150. 

3) Ib. P. 161. 

(4) It appears that New Zealand is really entitled to the honour of leading 
the way, the University having opened its degrees to women in 1874. As New 
Zealanci did not ret’urn the paper of queries sent to it, this information was not 
available when this paper was written. 

^th London nnd Cambridge admitted women to sundry examinations 
before admitting them to the regular examinations for degrees, and the London 
Colleges (King’s. University, Ac.) now Colleges of the University had lectures for 
women, as Cambridge had, before the degree examinations were open to them. 
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Meanwhile, women’s colleges had been established at Dublin 
and at Cambridge. My own College, Alexandra College, was 
founded in 1866,^ and from its inception has included Fellows and 
Professors of Trinity College, Dublin, on its staff. Girton College 
was incorporated in 1872. The first Eesidence for women 
students at Newnham was opened in 1871. The first Hall was 
founded in 1875, and it was established as a College in 1880. 
Women were admitted in 1872 to the examination for the Classical 
and Mathematical Triposes at Cambridge, and they were formally 
admitted to all Honour degree examinations in 1881, though the 
degree is not conferred on women. In Oxford Lady Margaret 
Hall and Somerville College were opened in 1879, St. Hugh’s 
College in 1886, St. Hilda’s Hall in 1893. The Society of Oxford 
Home-Students has existed since 1879. These five societies were 
formally recognized by the University in 1910, and their students 
are registered under the Delegacy for Women Students. All the 
Degree Examinations in Arts and in Music wore opened to women 
between 1884 and 1894 , but women do not matriculate or receive 
degrees. They were admitted to responsions and to most of the 
final honour schools from 1884 to 1886, though, as in Cambridge, 
they do not receive degrees. 

The first of the residential Universities to admit women to 
degrees was the University of Dublin, w’hich opened its degrees 
to them in 1904. Women have received generous treatment 
at the hands of the Irish Universities. So far as T have been 
able to judge from the statistics furnished to me by the different 
Universities of the Fjmpire, the National University of Ireland,* 
and Queen’s University, Belfast, accord greater privileges to 
women than are granted to them by any other Ilniversity. Women 
sit on the Senate of both these Universities, and in the National 
University six women hold professorships. To Ireland also belongs 
the distinction of having led the way in admitting women to the 
examinations for Medical Degrees. In 1877, when all other 
Colleges in the United Kingdom were closed to them, the Eoyal 
College of Physicians in Ireland — then the King’s and Queen’s 


fl) Mrs. C'armichael Stopes draws attention to the foundation of the Edinburgh 
Association for the University Education of Women in 1866, which began its 
work in the winter of 1867-8, end adde that in Edinburgh Colleges aitnilar to 
Queen’s College, London, were founded W 1846. No mention of theae is made by 
Mias Davies in Questions relating to IfWten, and as this information was not 
flupplied by Edinburgh in response to questions, it has not been embodied in this 
paper. 

(2) The Charter of this UniversiW contains the clause : “Women shall be 
eligible et^ually with men to be members of the University, or of any authority 
of the University, and to hold office or enjoy any advantage of ^he tlniversity.'* 
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Colleges — opened its examinations to women, and Miss Eliza 
Louisa Walker Dunbar was admitted a Licentiate of the College. 

With regard to the appointments held by women in the 
Universities, with the exception of the National University of 
Ireland, it does not appear from the answers that I have received 
that women hold any appointments of the highest rank. It is a 
matter for regret that however brilliant a woman’s attainments 
may be, no niche, except a small and inferior one, can be found 
for her in a University. The knowledge that good posts in the 
Univeisities are rarely, if ever, given to women must have a 
depressing effect on the higher branches of their work, and it 
cannot fail also to be a loss to the Universities to be obliged, either 
by written or unwritten laws, to exclude on the ground of sex 
candidates who.se qualifications may be of the highest. 

Several of the learned societies also still exclude women, 
despite the fact that work of a very high order of merit has been 
done by women in various subjects. The doors of the Royal 
Society, the Geological Society, and the Chemical Society are 
still closed to women, a disability which discourages effort on their 
part to laise their work to the highest level. 

The number of women lecturers and professors employed in 
the Universities seems disproportionate to the number of women 
students in them. The highest percentage of women teachers is 
found at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, where the 
percentage of women employed on the staff of the University is 
11'6. Armstrong College, University of Durham, comes next 
ivith 11'4. At Melbourne University it is 10, at Royal Victoria 
College, McGill University, 9.6. At Bristol University the per- 
centage is only 1‘4, which is strange, as apparently the University 
sprang out of classes and lectures originally started for women, 
for which a council of ladies was responsible. These classes led 
in 1876 to the establishment of University College for the educa- 
tion of men and women. In 1909 fhe College was transformed 
into the University of Bristol. 

The Scotch Universities appear to be rather less generous in 
the treatment of women in the matter of appointments than 
those in other parts of the kingdom. At St. Andrews there is 
but one woman on the staff to ninety-five men. In Edinburgh 
there are no women teachers, but several women assistants. In 
Aberdeen there are three women assistants to forty-three men. 

It is satisfactory to note that all the Universities, with the 
exception of two, say that the women entrants give evidence of 
having been as well prepared as the men. In several cases it is 
stated that they are better prepared. 
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The list of societies formed by women in the Universities is 
an encouraging one, as it shows that women are endeavouring 
during their College days to get some knowledge of the great 
questions which will confront them in the outer world, and that 
they have realized that College has important lessons to teach 
in addition to those which are learnt from books. The Societies 
include Clubs for the Discussion of Social Problems, Students’ 
Christian Unions, Political Science Clubs, Fabian Societies, 
Economic Societies, Education Societies, Suffrage Societies. 

A fair amount of social service work is undertaken by the 
women students, but in many instances it seems scarcely propor- 
tionate to the number of women who are in the Universities. It 
must, however, be home in mind that the strain of University 
work is in itself a heavy one; it is, therefore, perhaps scarcely 
reasonable to expect that students so engaged can have a large 
amount of either time or energy to devote to outside work. All 
the same it is disappointing to find that Universities exist in 
which the women students undertake no social service work of 
any kind, as information furnished to me shows to be the case. 

The number of women engaged in post-graduate and research 
work is, on the whole, encouraging, as the following examples 
show : — 


— 

j Percentage of "Women 

I engaged ni Post 

1 Graduate and Research 
Work. 

Total Fercentago of 
Women Utudenta. 

Leeds 

.. 1 31 

20 

Manchester ... 

. , 18 

22 

Birmingham 

3.3 

40 

University College, London ... 

23 

33 

Liverpool ... 

18 

49 


It should be noted that the figures in col. 1 represent the absolute per- 
centage on the total number of research students, but as the number of men 
students in these Universities considerably exceeds that of women students 
{vide col. 2), it is satisfactory to find that the share of research and post-graduate 
work done by women is quite proportional to their number. 


At Girton College, Cambridge, a Girton College Fellowship, a 
Pfeiffer Fellowship, and a J. B. Cairnes Scholarship are held for 
purposes of research or study, and a considerable number of 
students are engaged in research work in the University or in the 
College. 

At the University College of North Wales, Bangor, the number 
of men and women engaged in post-graduate and research work is 
almost equal, but the numbers are small — eight men and seven 
women. Newnham has four fellowships (besides a travelling 
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studentship) intended for women engaged in work of research or 
the advancement of learning. Over ninety past and ^ lent 
students have done, or are doing, post-graduate work of a scientific 
or literary character, but as statistics were not available with 
regard to the numbers, 1 am unable to give the percentage. 

These figures are satisfactory, when it is borne in mind, as has 
been already indicated, that women can rarely find in a Univer- 
sity a post which ensures them a competence and thus enables 
them to pursue research work untrammelled by the anxiety of 
having to earn a livelihood ; and it must further be remembered 
that few women are free from domestic duties of one kind or 
another, which intellectually have a distracting and dissipating 
effect. 

To help women to pursue advanced work the Federation of 
University Women has founded a Fellowship. The first Fellow, 
Miss Caroline Spurgeon, was elected a short time ago. 

This society has drawn up a long list of women who are 
engaged in research work, which ought to go at all events some 
way towards disproving the oft-repeated reproach that though 
women can absorb they have no originality and they cannot 
create. The names of Madame Curie, Selma Lagerlof, winner 
of a Nobel Prize, Lydia Rabinowitsch and Catherine von Tussen- 
brock, the distinguished pathologists; Sophie Kovalevsky, the 
mathematician ; the four women who have gained Beit Fellow- 
ships ' for medical research, cannot comfortably be made to fit 
with this theory. 

I should like to conclude by reviewing for a few moments the 
influence that the presence of women in the Universities has had 
on those institutions, and the influence that University life has 
had on women. 

Professor Patrick Geddes * considers that women accepted 
University conditions as they found them in too docile and un- 
critical a spirit, and he asks, “Is it too much to look forward to 
a view of the higher education of women which will develop 
feminine common sense for real life instead of the present widely 
current one of memorizing academic misunderstandings for the 
sake. of momentary distinctions?” Without being at all prepared 
to fully endorse Professor Geddes’ sentiments, it is possible for 
a woman now to say what thirty years ago no woman who had 

(1) The names of tie Beit Fellows arc : — 

1909» Ida Smedley. 

1910, Annie Homer. 

Frances Maiy Tozer, 

1911. Elizabeth Thomeon Fraaer. 

(2) Women and EduoaUan. Vniver^ty Dtgttti and the Place of WomMt in 
the XJnivtreitiM. Pp. 
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the higher education of women at heart could have ventured to 
give expression to, lest it should have been construed into an 
admission of women’s incapacity for University work and a 
demand for easier courses. We can now afford to say that we 
welcome the establishment in many of the Universities of new 
diplomas and degrees, and of the broadening and developing of 
the University courses, without fear lest our appreciation of these 
changes, or our desire for them, should be attributed to our 
inability to grapple with Classics and Mathematics. This spirit of 
greater freedom and elasticity in the courses has, no doubt, been 
largely fostered by the presence of women in the Universities. At 
Birmingham we find a special diploma for Social Study ; at Liver- 
pool, for Social Science ; at Dublin, Birmingham, Manchester, St. 
Andrews, and Aberdeen, for Public Health; and the course of 
Home Science at King’s College, London. By the introduction 
of these courses an effort is being made to give to the individual 
the training most suited to his, or her, requirements, and best 
calculated to prepare the student to deal with the practical every- 
day needs of modern life. 

Now as regards the effect of University life on women them- 
selves. It has fostered, if it has not created, a different ideal 
of womanhood, of which the professional woman is the expres- 
sion. “The old order’’ has changed, but it has not passed away 
wholly unlamented. Clitandre finds kindred spirits even in the 
twentieth century who mourn the exit of the women of other 
days, and who seek to find in the women of to-day the charac- 
teristics of a past generation, forgetting that we do not find in 
different types the same perfections. Looked at from the broad 
standpoint of the progress of the nation and the development of 
women themselves, there can be but little doubt that the effects 
of the opening of the Universities to women have been wholly 
good. 

A new aristocracy has arisen among women, the aristocracy of 
intellect — the sole passport of admission to which is the value 
of work done. This raising of the dignity of women’s work has 
been of incalculable benefit to them. Till quite recently women 
of the upper and middle classes felt, and were made to feel,* that 
to work yras a “disgrace,” and when women were obliged to earn 
a livelihood the avenues open to them were few and narrow, 
and women of the better classes trod them with a sense of shame 
and humiliation. How different is the position now; women are 
filling well remunerated posts which it is an honour to hold, such 


(1) See Charlotte’s reason for accepting Mr. Collins’ proposal of marriage. 
Pride and Prejudice, p. 116. MacnuUan. 
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as those of Wardens and Principals of Colleges, Heads of 
Hospitals, Doctors, Factory Inspectors, Insurance Commis- 
sioners, posts in the Labour Exchanges, and so forth. Then in 
connection with the administration of the Poor Law, how ex- 
cellent is the work which women are doing as Guardians ! Again, 
in all philanthropic work the share taken by them is a large and 
important one, and in no field which they enter is the training 
of their intelligence more needed than it is in this. 

Professor Huxley said in 1882, “Twenty years ago I thought 
the womanhood of England was going to the dogs,” but he adds, 
“I observe a wonderful change for the better, due chiefly to their 
having more pursuits, more to interest them and to occupy their 
time and thoughts.” ' We shall most of us doubtless agree wuth 
Professor Huxley that wider knowledge has brought to women a 
broader and deeper sense of duty and of responsibility, and a 
quickened realization of citizenship, which has made them better 
members of society, and there are probably few who would care 
to deny that this wider outlook of women is to a great extent the 
outcome of their admission to the Universities. 

H. M. White. 


(1) £»'/€ of fjuxley. Vol. II., p. 46. 
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APPENDIX. 

The statistics in the accompanying table have been compiled 
from information supplied by the different Universities and 
Women’s Colleges in the Empire.* 

The following questions were sent to fifty-six Universities and 
Colleges, and replies were received from forty-seven. 

The Position of Women in the Universities. 

Historical Aspect. 

Question. 

(1) What was the date (a) of the admission of Women to the 
University? 

(b) of Foundation of a Women’s College in connection with the 
University, if such College exists? 

(2) Does the College hold any recognized position in connection 
with the University? e.g., Is it afliliated? 

(3) Were the original arrangements identical for Women and 
for Men as to — 

(а) Curriculum, (b) Lectures, (c) Examinations, (d) Degrees. 
Or were separate arrangements made for Women in any depart- 
ment of University work, such as the Anatomy School? 

(4) Have any important changes been found desirable for 
Women Students? 

Present Position. 

(б) What is the proportion of Women to Men on the teaching 
staff of the College or University? 

(6) (a) In what departments are Women Teachers employed? 

(b) Do Women hold any appointments of the highest 
rank? 

(7) Are the Women Teachers, as such, represented on the 
Board of Studies, or equivalent body, of the College? 

(8) Where Women hold appointments are they in the same 
position as Men as regards (a) Salary, (b) Pensions? 

(9) In what proportion are the Women to the Men Students? 

(1) Dr. Michael Sadler, in a ipecial r^x>rt published by the Education Depuir* 
meat in 1897, fall particulars of the arrangements made for the adizueaioa 
of women to the chief UnivwBitieB in the British Empire and in foreign countries. 
I hiMl drawn up my questions before I had the oppoiiunity of seeing bis paper. 
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(10) Do the Women entrants give evidence of having been as 
well prepared in the Schools as the Men? 

(11) What number of Women are pursuing — 

(a) Arts Courses towards graduation, 

(b) Science Courses towards graduation, 

(c) Honours Courses either in Arts or Science? 

(12) What is the proportion of Women to Men engaged in 
(o) Post-graduate, 

(b) Research Work? 

Special Diplomas. 

(13) What Special Diplomas are granted by the University? 

(14) In what proportion are the Women to the Men Students 
in the Course for Diploma in Education? 

(15) What is the number of Women following the course in 

(а) Home Science, 

(б) Social Economics, 

(c) Law, 

(d) Other Special or Technical Courses? 

Student Activities. 

(16) What Societies for the study of Social Problems exist 
among present Women Students? 

(17) Is any Social Service work undertaken or supported, either 
wholly or in part, by present Women Students? 

(18) What College Societies have a Membership 

(a) of Women Students only, 

(b) of Men and Women Students? 

(19) Does a Students’ Council exist, and if so, what measure- 
ment of self-government is entrusted to it? 

(20) Are past or present Students directly represented on the 
Governing body of their College? 

(21) What proportion of former Women Students have obtained 
appointments on the staff of the College? 

(22) General Information. 
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Discussion. 

Mbs. Sophie Bbtant, D.Sc. : Perhaps the truest thing that 
could be said as to the position oi women in UniTarsities is 
that there is no difEerence in their position from that of men ; 
women take their place as members of the University simply, 
without privilege and without reservation. I am old enough 
to remember when this began. 1 was in the gallery of the 
old Uaivarsity of London, in Burlington Gardens, when the 
Chancellor of the day, Lord Granville, announced the startling 
fact that the Senate had decided to apply to the Crown for a new 
Charter admitting women to all degrees and offices in the 
University. I venture, therefore, first, to make my modest boast 
for this University of mine, the University of Lcsidon in which 
we are met ; and I hope to be forgiven for doing so, because, 
looking back to those early times, there comes to me that sense of 
delight which came to the late Victorian woman when the first 
step was taken to open the Universities of the British Empire 
to women. There is no brighter chapter in the history of that 
great reform than the chapter which records the completeness of 
that first concession and the cordiality with which it was 
acclaimed by the whole body of graduates. There never was, I 
suppose, a more chivalrous body of men than the graduates of this 
University in the eighties. 

Miss White has told us an interesting fact, and I can confirm 
it : the position of women with regard to professorshipe and ad-> 
ministrative offices is better in Ireland than anywhetre else. It is 
best in that very new University which is called by its enemies the 
Catholic and by its friends the National and Democratic Univer- 
sity of Ireland. There is a history behind that fact which is 
interesting to us in London. The new Irish University is the 
immediate descendant of the Eoyal University of Ireland, an 
examining body modelled on the University of lAmdoo as it then 
was. The University of London had opened its degrees to women 
not long before the establishment by Parliament of the Boyal 
University. Irish women asked to he admitted to the benefits of 
the Act, and they were admitted by Parliament to all the privi- 
leges with one exception : they were not allowed to be members 
of Convocation. That, of course, was the Parliamentary touch. 
In this University we have had everything open to us from the 
date of the Charter of 1878. It is interesting, however, to note 
that the Crown did not use its rights of nosaination to the SeiMte 
in favour of women ; for more than twenty yean ttiere were no 
wosgen on the Senate. A late eSewt ww by the Crown » 
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4^0 beginning of this century, and a very distinguished lady — the 
first I think in distinction amongst our guests here to-day — was 
then nominated by the Crown. No woman holds that position on 
the Senate to-day. I mention this because it seems to me in- 
teresting, but I do not make a grievance of it. As a matter of 
fact the Crown knows very little about women ; by the Crown, of 
course, I mean the State. Women are known in public matters 
only so far as their opportunities allow them to be known, and, as 
regards the academic women, the acquaintance of the Crown with 
them is slight. 

Within the University itself we are satisfied with our position and 
its possibilities. We are certainly strong on many of the Boards, 
and we are treated individually with as much attention as each 
in her human wisdom shows herself to deserve. When I was a 
member of the Senate, I was conscious of carrying as much weight 
as I could put into my arguments ; and I have no douht that is 
the experience of us all. We are satisfied with the position we 
have ; there is no privilege and no disability ; and we should be 
sorry to change it. Personally 1 should be very sorry if any 
suggestion were adopted requiring a certain number of seats to 
be reserved for women on the Senate, or on special Councils. 
Eegulatione of that kind may be necessary in ruder communities 
— even such dignified communities as Educational Committees and 
County Councils. It is the custom in this country to decree that 
BO many women shall be apx)ointed on Education Committees. 
This is justifiable because there are interests — those of women 
and girls — which require to be guarded by the presence of repre- 
sentative women who understand them. But in a University — a 
community which reflects the ideal of the republic of learning, 
and is open to all without distinction of sex — it is better for us 
to utilise our opportunities and make our way by our own merits 
solely. 

In view of the progress in learning made by women during 
the last thirty years, and throughout the Empire, it is interesting 
to inquire whether there is much differentiation of studies as 
between men and women. Up to the present such differentiation 
as exists appears to be mainly the result (i) of difference in pre- 
vious education, and (ii) of difference in the kind of occupation 
taken up. Men take science in greater numbers, but then they 
require science for many of their occupations in after life. Women 
lean lo "humanistic studies, but then these are more useful in the 
great occupation of teaching and other occupations which to an 
increasing extent are open to them. It is an interesting question 
whether there is now enough evidence to show that women have 
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a> stronger interest in humanistic studies than men. I am inclined 
to think they have. They certainly do well in moral science 
studies. It is natural, moreover, that this should be so. That is 
not, of course, a reason for saying it is so ; but, if there is any- 
thing in heredity, it would not be surprising that women should 
in the long run show greater interest — I will not say greater 
ability — in humanistic studies. The fact, if it be a fact, may be 
connected with an observation which strikes me more and more 
the longer I continue my work of education, namely, that girls in 
school are much more social than boys — more social in the strict 
sense of being more disposed to merge their individual interests 
in the interests of the community to which they belong. If that 
is a characteristic of girls, it must be a characteristic of women. 
I think it worth while to say this, because we are on the eve of a 
time when we shall see women taking an effective part in the 
sphere of social service work — both unpaid and paid — which is 
now being enlarged. And when I wonder whether women will 
have an effect upon the Universities in developing further variety 
in studies, it occurs to me that, for one thing, the studies of 
the Universities will be moulded by the demand of women for 
the kind of education which will fit them best for their share in 
this social service work. I say the demand of women, but of 
course the demand is not the demand of women, but of the needs 
which are implicit in the community. 

There is another sphere of service which demands attention. 
I see in the very interesting brown book which has been issued by 
the Board of Education that in two of the Colonies steps have 
been taken to recognize Household Science as a subject of Univer- 
sity education. In Toronto they have a B.A. Degree in Honours 
for Household Science, and one of the Universities of New Zea- 
land has a degree in Science for Home Science. This is a matter 
into which we in Great Britain should inquire further. I do not 
make any statement as to the desirability of such a course in such 
a University as this. I have not made up my mind about it. 
There is a danger that if every kind of practical subject is taken 
up by the University the study of some subjects may become too 
doctrinaire. There are other institutions, of University rank but 
more technical in purpose, which may be better suited for studies 
so deeply immersed in the practical and concrete. However that 
may be, the problem of Home Science is a matter of great in- 
terest — of just as much interest to men as to women. The only 
difference is that it does concern women specially in that it be- 
longs to that sphere of activity to which nature and custom have 
alike assigned them. 
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* At this point in the proceedings SiR Jambs DonaEiDSON, Viee- 
CliRnoelloT of the University of 8t. Andrews, to<A the chair, 
vacated by Lord Stmthoona. 

Mbs. Bidowick : I confess it would not have occurred to me, 
unless I had been specially invited, to speak on this question 
to-day, not because I do not think it is an important one' — I 
think it is an exceedingly important one — indeed, many here 
know I have given a large part of my live to promoting Uni- 
versity education for women — but because as far as this Oongress 
is concerned, it is one already decided. Most of the questions 
the Congress has to discuss are questions of policy on which 
they wish to compare notes, or to promote joint action, hut the 
question of the admission of women to UniversitieB is practi- 
cally decided everywhere. There are no Universities of import- 
ance, I think, in the British Empire which do not give educational 
facilities to women. I do not of course, mean that women are 
yet completely satisfied ; they would like in some cases to have a 
little more than they have got. Take, for instance, the University 
with which I have had most to do — the University of Cambridge. 
The University of London, at that time an examining body, was, 
as Mrs. Bryant has told us, a pioneer in giving degrees to women, 
but Cambridge was the pioneer among residential Universities in 
giving educational facilities to women, and for more than thirty 
years it has guaranteed the result by certificates showing that the 
standard of a degree in Honours has been attained under the 
required conditions as to residence. Women have therefore the 
education and the equivalent of a degree ; but naturally they still 
desire the title which is so valuable in school prospectuses. 
Women have, however, everywhere the substance, and outstand- 
ing questions are, I think, questions which each University must 
settle for itself, and in which conference with other Universities 
can be of little assistance. 

Another reason why I feel some difficulty in speaking is that 
Miss White and Mrs. Bryant have covered -.ue ground so com- 
pletely that they have left me very little to say. There are, 
however, one or two points which in the course of the discussions 
of the last few days struck me as having a special aspect in the 
case of women. One is the question of hostels. It is quite clear, 
I think, that for women even more than for men, there should 
be residential hostels at Universities, because it is more difficult 
for women students than for men without such arrangements to 
get the full advantage of that intercourse between students, that 
influence of students of different kinds on each other, which is so 
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important a part of the advantage of University edueation. It is 
natural, perhaps, therefore, that it is women students and th«ir 
friends who have been the leaders in introducing hostels for 
students in Universities other than Oxford and Cambridge. At 
Oxford and Cambridge the whole system of the place, of course, 
requires colleges ; but there are women’s hostels at a great many 
of the provincial Universities, and in many cases they have pre- 
ceded men’s hostels. 

Another point "which should not be lost sight of is the question 
of numbers. I feel practically certain that in the mother 
country at least women will always be in a minority at Universi- 
ties. There are various reasons for this, but one very obvious one 
is that there are not so many women wanting to prepare for 
professions as there are men, and I think there never will be. 
There might be an exception in such colleges as are much fre- 
quented by those preparing for the profession of elementary 
tesichers, who are sent to the college by the Government, 
but apart from this, women are, and I think will be, greatly in 
the minority. This fact must affect various arrangements for 
them, and it affects one of the questions brought before tiiis 
Congress, namely, the bureaux for the after careers of students. 
Mr. Eoberts was emphatic in speaking of the great importance 
of ha'ving such a bureau in each University, rather than having 
a central one, and spoke convincingly. But if this is true as 
regards men, it does not follow that it is true as regards women, 
because the number of women who want posts is so very much 
smaller, and an efficient bureau cannot be run for a very small 
number. The difficulty is two-fold. First, the labour of inquir- 
ing about possible openings and getting into touch with employers 
is almost as great when the possible candidates for posts are few 
as when they are many ; and, secondly, when for any special post 
a lather exceptional person is wanted, the probability of finding 
her at any given moment among a comparatively small number, 
not selected with a view to it, is of course small. I think, there- 
fore, that for women a central Students’ Careers Association, like 
that so well described in Miss Spencer’s paper, and so admirably 
managed by her — a central bureau which keeps in close touch with 
the women’s colleges — is the best. 

There is another question concerning women’s work at Univer- 
sities which is apt to lead to a good deal of discussion, a question 
Mrs. Bryant touched on. It is the question whether special lines 
of study should be developed at Universities for women which are 
not required for men. My own belief is that, though women 
will distribute themselves differently from men among the sub- 
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)»ots of study offered by UniFersities, there are few, if any such 
subjects required for women only. If there are any, each Univer- 
sity will no doubt find out its own local needs. 

Altogether, interesting and important as is the subject of 
University education for women, I do not think it is one which 
at the present moment calls for separate treatment in a way that 
need occupy the practical attention of the Congress. Women, 
without being considered separately, will profit along with men 
by any useful outcome of its deliberations. 

Miss E. Hublbatt, M.A. (McG-ill) : As women are now admitted 
to degrees at all British Universities with the exception of Oxford 
and Cambridge, it follows that they are concerned as well as 
men in the subjects of discussion at the various sessions of this 
Congress. There are, however, one or two subjects on the pro- 
gramme which demand some special consideration as they concern 
women. 

In connection with the second subject discussed on Tuesday 
morning, "Inter-University arrangements for post-graduate and 
research students,” it will be remembered that representatives of 
the Overseas Universities urged the necessity of increasing the 
facilities for students to proceed to the Home Universities for 
higher work, the increased facilities to include greater accessibility 
of information as to University regulations and conditions of 
work, simplification of regulations, greater elasticity in the con- 
ditions under which such students should be admitted, and the 
adoption by all Universities of regulations similar to those con- 
tained in Statutes 112 and 113 of the University of I/ondon. 

I should like to say that experience at McGill University sug- 
gests the very great importance of all this to women students. I 
believe I should be right in saying this also on behalf of the women 
of Toronto and Queen’s Universities, but as there is present 
to-day a Canadian visitor of great educational experience (Miss 
Addison), who is officially connected with one of the Colleges of 
Toronto University — a University which has a thousand women 
students — I will not venture to refer to that University, but I 
hope that Miss Addison may send in her name as a speaker. 

Some of our women graduates, all who aspire to University em- 
ployment, seek, of course, to carry their studies beyond the 
standard of the first degree. Many of them would like to go to 
Oxford or Cambridge, or some other of the Home Universities, 
but there are the difficulties of distance, of expense, and of know- 
ing exactly what the Universities will require of them. For 
reasons referred to during Tuesday’s discussion, they are much 
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attracted to the Uniyersitiea of the United States, and it always 
seems to be possible for a woman of ability and with a good 
record at McGill to obtain a Fellowship for post-gradnate work 
at e.g. Columbia University or Brynmawr College — especially the 
latter. Canadian women students owe a great debt of gratitude to 
such Universities and Colleges. 

Now women graduates of Canada seeking University employ- 
ment find so little opportunity at home that their best hope of 
success lies in entering the Colleges to the south of the line. They 
therefore find it an advantage to work for their second degree in 
the country in which they will later seek employment. There is 
a considerable drift of women graduates of the greatest ability into 
the service of the Republic. It is, as with men, a matter of very 
practical importance to have a degree to show for any post- 
graduate work done. I will not enlarge upon this, which was fully 
dealt with by Principal Peterson, and forcibly emphasised by 
Professor Allen of Manitoba. 

But there is one aspect of the question, as it affects women, 
to which I must not fail to refer. As men and women are at 
a practical advantage if they are able to show possession of a 
Ph.D. Degree, and at a practical disadvantage if for post-graduate 
work done they are unable to show that they possess a well- 
recognized higher degree, so also do women who may have taken 
the highest honours at Oxford or Cambridge, and who do not 
obtain the degrees of those Universities, suffer a real and serious 
disability in Canada and in the United States. However well 
individual Principals of Universities may know the value of 
attainment reached (and Universities of Canada and the United 
States are alive to the value of Oxford and Cambridge Honours 
work), it is not to be expected that the Governing Bodies of 
Universities will be satisfied with the qualification unless indi- 
cated by the degree, neither can it be a matter of surprise if they 
hesitate to staff their institutions with those who do not present 
to the world the hall mark of the great institutions at which they 
have studied. 

The second matter to which I would refer is that which was 
the first subject for discussion on Wednesday ; " The relation of 
Universities to professional and technical education.” I think it 
may be said that the speakers made out a strong case for the 
inclusion of these studies within the Universities. Indeed, one of 
the great features of modern University development has been the 
inclusion of such' subjects, organized in distinct faculties. I think 
we must expect to see in the course of time tbe same development 
in respect of subjects of study pursued by women for certain 
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d^nite purposes in relation to work which they a»e ealled upoB 
to perform. 

The social and economic arrangements of society will in all 
probability continije to allot to women tasks hitherto undertaken 
by them. But they will perform them under new conditions. 
There will arise vocational employments for women for which 
specialized training will be required. It may be said that they 
have already arisen, as for example in the case of Home Science, 
which in the United States, if not in Great Britain, already offers 
the highest remuneration of any work in which women can 
engage. That such studies should be carried on within the 
borders of the University, and gradually be raised to a high status, 
seems to me to be only a matter of time, and to be justified on 
the same grounds as urged in the case of such subjects as agricul- 
ture and engineering. The question arises over this matter of 
time, and I should be inclined to say that the time must come 
slowly, with the gradual development of scientific foundslacin tmd 
scientific method'nf work and the gradual creation of a supply of 
teachers of the subjects involved qualified to rank with professors 
in other faculties. 

Thirdly, with regard to the subject of residential facilities, 
including colleges and hostels. I should like in passing to remark 
upon what appears to me to be a disability suffered by the 
Women's Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. The latter, 
although they make use of University lectures and laboratory 
facilities, still themselves provide a large amount, probably an 
increasing proportion, of the teaching required for their own 
stndents. These Colleges have neither a share in the Government 
grant now made to the Home Universities, nor have they the old 
endowments, which in the case of the old Collegiate foundatjona 
of Oxford and Cambridge Universities relieve the latter of the 
need of State support. 

I believe that residential facilities in the form of Colleges and 
Hostels are needed for men as well as for women, but experience 
in the McGill University has shown me — if demonstration were 
needed — of how great service a woman’s college, well equipped 
and well endowed, can be to the student body, men and womein. 
I do not know whether it is fair to plead that in new UnivereitieB, 
as y^ nnsupplied with residence facilities, the fiivt large ^ork 
should be devoted to the women, rather than equal help given to 
men and women in this matter ; but this may saiely be said : that 
a well-endowed wemen’g college within a co-edaeatieiial Univer^ 
a% can be an agent of the great^t poasible aervioe to the dmb md 
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Women BtudMits alike, if it is witely utilised for the sociai and 
edndatioilal relaxations as well as for the more serions pwposes 
of student life. 

There is one respect in which an endowed College for Women 
can be of special service , and again I will venture to illustrate my 
meaning by reference to the college with which I have the honour 
to be associated, and which owes its creation to Lord Stratbcona’s 
generous foresight and care, not only for the women students, 
but for the welfare of the University of which he is ChancellOT. 
Thanks to the generous provision of the founder, it has been 
possible to maintain several well-paid appointments for women 
teachers. Not only is the residence and general college life 
enriched thereby, but since the College is within and governed by 
the University, their women are not merely College tutors, but 
members of the various departments of the University teaching 
staff, having assigned to them classes either of women or of men, 
or of men and women together, as the requirements of individual 
departments may determine from year to year ; that is to say, a 
certain proportion of women teachers, ranking from tutor to 
assistant professor, is assured to the University staff, and it is 
assured, not by any artificial enactment that there must be so 
many women on the staff — they are there because endowment 
has made it possible, but they are ranked according to their 
individual claim to distinction. There can be no serions difference 
of opinion as to the advantage of the presence of women with 
men upon the staff of a University which admits men and women 
as students. It is not always possible to arrive at the best means 
of achieving the appointment of a proportion of women to the 
staff, but until Universities have acquired the habit of thinking 
of women as possible suitable candidates for teaching appoint- 
ments, it is of immense value to have endowment for such 
appointments as described . 

In conclusion, there is one matter upon vthich I should like to 
touch briefly. During the first session of this Congress, Pro- 
fessor Waldstein rdferred to the great advantage gained by 
students from attending from time to time the lectures of some 
great teacher within their University, though his lectures might 
not be within their prescribed course, and much stress has been 
laid throughout the Congress upon the value of University life as 
offering students opportunity of enlarging their outlook. 1 
would plead — and this is not a plea on behalf of women stndents 
alone, but for men and women equally — for all who would be and 
who should be scholars, that the demands of the curriculum and 
time table should not be such as practically to deprive them of 
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much of this oppoitauity, and that the requirements of attend- 
ance at lectures (now so heavy in many Universities) should n<rt 
be such as to lead inevitably to dependence of the student upon 
the teacher’s preparation of his mental food, and the consequent 
lessening of intellectual effort. Nor are these mere platitudes. 
(They are matters of practical experience brought into evidence 
every time the Calendar of a University reveals additional hours 
demanded in this or in that subject, without reference to the 
course as a whole. The requirements of individual subjects are 
exacting ; lack of specialization in some degree-courses presents 
real difficulty, but the first consideration should be the student’s 
course as a whole, and modifications made without regard to this 
fail to safeguard the interests of good work. Indeed, the danger 
is great in the specialized course, where the necessity of inde- 
pendent work on the part of the student should be even more 
jealously guarded. The alleged modern vice of superficiality may 
be actually encouraged instead of checked by University regula- 
tions that neglect these considerations, and the Universities may 
thereby actually fail to secure for intellectual work the abundant 
energy, the great and evident power of activity of the students 
who come under their influence. 

The measure of the influence of University life upon national 
life is exactly the measure of its capacity to make men and women 
who come under its influence respond to the high standards of 
truth and self-control, and the capacity of the Universities to 
wield this influence depends largely upon their preserving the 
conditions of study which make the worship of truth in work a 
practical possibility. 

Miss Fhobbb Sheavyn, D.Iiit\. (Manchester) ; I should like to 
say a few words on Miss White’s paper with regard to two 
points. I think it is perhaps a little misleading to group 
together those engaged in post-graduate work and those engaged 
in research work. Post-graduate work includes work for 
various diplomas, and for the degrees of M.A. and M.Sc. In 
the University of Manchester, which I have the honour to 
represent, there is always a sharp distinction drawn between 
work for a diploma, or Master’s degree, and work which is of 
the nature of research, consequently the figures quoted on 
page 330 in the paper, in so far as they refer to the University of 
Manchester, include only such students as are engaged in definite 
research . 

The second point to which I would like to draw attention is 
that these statistics are unluckily misleading in another particular. 
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We have presented to us in this table the percentage of women 
engaged in post-graduate and research work. It is not clear what 
is the percentage meant, but if you turn to the tables at the end 
of the paper you will see that it is the percentage of women as 
compared with men. Now it is obvious that this must vary 
according to the relative numbers of men and women students 
as a whole. In my own University there are four times as many 
men students as women ; in some Universities quite half the 
students are women. The only satisfactory form of statistics 
would compare the number of post-graduate women with the 
number of undergraduate women. 

There are many other subjects suggested by Miss White’s 
masterly paper, but as I know there are others anxious to address 
the Congress, I will content myself with these two small points. 

Ahchdeacon Cunningham, D.D. (Chairman of the Council of 
Girton College) ; It seems to me, looking back at the past, that 
the battle of women’s education has been won ; access has been 
obtained to all the Universities. Although women have not 
attained full membership in the University to which I belong 
there is no pressing need to make an effort for the removal of 
the disabilities that remain. 

The question for the future, all over the world, is that of 
organizing residential colleges. In Cambridge we have two such 
colleges; they are not merely residential, for they supply a great 
deal of tutorial work, and the carrying on of that tutorial work 
is of the highest importance. Much attention is now being given 
to tutorial work in many Universities where hitherto they have 
been content with lecturers and professorial teachers. And we 
have reached an important period of transition. The Colleges, 
so far as Oxford and Cambridge are concerned, were foimded by 
those who desired that the woman’s movement should be started 
and go on, and who as generous pioneers provided facilities for 
women students. But while it was inevitable that the women’s 
colleges should be started in this way, they cannot continue in- 
definitely to be controlled by patrons from the outside. It is 
important that these colleges should stand on their own feet and 
be self-sustaining, self-governing institutions. The natural 
development would appear to be that the government should be 
by their own staff, and this is true ; but another point, which may 
easily be neglected, seems to me to be of even greater importance. 
The whole body of past students should have a real say in the 
government of these residential colleges. These former students 
are in touch with actual life, and the more the colleges are kept in 
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otDM oontaet with women's work in the world, the better will they 
dieoharge their duties as ooUeges for preparing women to do that 
work. 1 want to lay very great stress on this point, because it is 
deHrabie, when any new institutions are being formed, that this 
matter should be kept in view. We in Cambridge are always in 
danger of being obsessed by a stereotyped esamination system. 
Cambridge has many merits, but it has this standing defect, 
and the atmosphere may easily affect the women’s colleges unless 
there is a corrective. It would be unfortunate if women’s educa- 
tion in Cambridge should be obsessed by the besetting sin of the 
place ; it is to the outside body, of those who have passed through 
the women’s colleges, that we look to bring an influence to bear 
so that tutorial work may be carried on in such a fashion as to 
give women's education an opportunity of developing under the 
shadow of the old University, but still on lines that are not always 
rigidly laid down by the University curriculum. 

Miss Addison, B.A. (Toronto) : Por a few moments I should 
like to speak of the Household Science course in the University 
of Toronto. It includes not only honours in Household Science 
proper and in Science, but also six subjects of the pass course 
in the first year, and at least three subjects throughout the second, 
third, and fourth years. These are chiefly languages, of which 
English must be one. As the University of Toronto confers the 
degree of B.A. on those taking scientific courses, so it confers 
the same degree on those taking Household Science, which has 
its rank as one of the honour courses in Science. 

There is one aspect of the subject which has not, I think, been 
mentioned, and that is the very valuable contribution women 
may make to research work in the chemistry of foods, especially 
in regard to the effect of foods upon health and sickness. Por 
such work a higher grade of instruction and a more extensive 
equipment of laboratories are necessary than are feasible in a 
school of technology. The course in Household Science opens to 
women two occupations for which they are naturally adapted — the 
one, administrative and practical, that of the dietitian ; the other, 
scientific, that of analyst of foods. To obviate the difiSculty of 
offering in one course instruction which will fit the student for 
two such different lines of work, the University of Toronto pro- 
vides two courses, one in which the hours required for pure 
science throughout the course are a little less than twice those 
given to household science, while in the other they are three times 
as many. The physics, botany, zoology and chemistry in both 
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courses are much the same, but in the latter there is more 
biology, bio-chemistry, and physiology. 

More and more the hospitals, both of Canada and the United 
States, are considered incomplete without a dietitian in charge 
of the diet kitchen. She is responsible for seeing that the in- 
structions of the physicians with regard to food are carried out, 
she lectures to the nurses on the elements of the chemistry of foods, 
trains them in invalid cookery, and requires of them practical 
demonstrations of their ability to send out hot, well-cooked, well- 
served meals, each of which is adapted to the special need of the 
individual patient. 

The occupation of the analyst of foods is in its infancy. As yet 
there are but few posts in which the woman specialist in 
physiology is found in the laboratory of a university or of a 
physician doing research work in foods. Such posts, however, 
will increase, and there can be little doubt but that in the future 
women will be employed in government offices where foods are 
analysed ,and tested. 
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EEPEESENTATION OF TEACHERS AND GRADUATES 
ON THE GOVERNING BODY OP A UNIVERSITY. 


Paper. 

The title of the subject on which it was proposed that I should 
write a paper is a good one for general discussion, but when I 
began to think on what I was to say on it I found myself in 
some perplexity. I thought the most appropriate course for me 
to take was to relate my experiences on the topics suggested, but 
our Scottish Universities have no one governing body, and so 
the question assumed this form in my mind : What part can the 
students, teachers, and graduates take in the working or man- 
agement of a University? I can thus deal with three University 
bodies, whose duties are clearly defined. 

I.— Students’ Representative Council. 

In some of the earliest Universities, as in Bologna, the students 
at first managed everything connected with the University. They 
paid the professors, they engaged and dismissed them. They 
handled the entire finances of the institution, and for this 
purpose they appointed one of themselves to be at the head of 
the entire business, whom they called rector. Sometimes they 
appointed two rectors. This state of affairs speedily passed 
away, but a tradition of the relation of the students to the rector 
remained throughout the centuries, and it was through this con- 
nection that the Students’ Representative Council arose. By 
the Universities (Scotland) Act of 1858 the election of rector was 
placed in the hands of the students. Their behaviour towards 
the rector was in many cases peculiar. They elected him with 
enthusiasm, but when he came down to deliver his inaugural 
address sometimes the very students who had elected him refused 
to give him a hearing, and drowned his voice with every kind 
of uproarious noises. Most of the students themselves became 
ashamed of these riotous proceedings, and at the tercentenary 
celebration, held in Edinburgh, they resolved to make it certain 
that the visitors from distant parts should receive a hearty 
welcome, and that no disturbances should take place in any of 
the meetings which might then be held. They were completely 
successful. The union of this band of students became a 
Students’ Representative Council, and the other three Univer- 
sities formed similar councils. That of the University of St. 
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Andrews was founded in 1885, and the object of it was stated 
to be ; “ (1) To represent the students in all matters affecting 
their interest ; (2) to afford a means of communication between 
the students and the University, as well as the general public ; 
and (3) to promote unity among the students.” Four years after 
this a clause was inserted in the Universities (Scotland) Act of 
1889 giving power to the Commissioners “to lay down regula- 
tions for the constitution and functions of a Students’ Repre- 
sentative Council in each University, and to frame regulations 
under which that council shall be entitled to make representa- 
tions to the University Court.” They, in consequence, passed an 
Ordinance establishing a Students’ Council in each University, 
and defined their duties thus ; “ (1) The Students’ Representa- 
tive Council shall be entitled to petition the Senatus Academicus 
with regard to any matter affecting the teaching and discipline 
of the University, and the Senatus Academicus shall dispose of the 
matter of the petition, or shall, if so prayed, forward any such 
petition to the University Court, with such observations as it may 
think fit to make thereon. (2) The Students’ Representative 
Council shall be entitled to petition the University Court with 
regard to any matter affecting the students other than those 
falling under the immediately preceding sub-section.” The 
students annually elect members to this Representative Council 
according to regulations framed by themselves and approved by 
the University Court. These Representative Councils have been 
of great benefit to the Universities, and to the students them- 
selves. 

(1) They teach the students habits of business. The students 
learn how to conduct themselves at meetings. They are im- 
pressed with the sense that they must submit to all the regula- 
tions which they themselves have made, and a spirit of order 
prevails which reaches even to their behaviour in all their classes. 

(2) The unseemly conduct prevalent at rectorial elections is 
disappearing. It has disappeared altogether in the University 
of St. Andrews, probably because the number of students is not 
BO great as in the other Universities, and because in electing a 
rector they have always paid regard to the part which the 
nominated persons have played in literature, science, philan- 
thropy, or in similar spheres of action, and not to their political 
eminence, as in the other Scottish Universities. 

(3) It is a great advantage for the Principal of the University 
to take into his counsels the chief oflBcials of these Representa- 
tive Councils, and they help him in many ways to understand the 
feelings of the great body of students and to promote their welfare 
both socially and intellectually. 
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II . — Tbachbes . — Senatd 8 Academicds . 

The Senatus, in all the Scottish Universities, consists of the 
Principal of the University and all the professors actually teach- 
ing. A professor ceases to be a member of Senatus after he 
has resigned his chair, and no one can become a member of 
Senatus except by becoming the Principal or a professor. The 
various faculties consist solely of professors teaching the subjects 
belonging to the special faculty. The powers of the Senatus are 
defined by the Act of Parliament, 1889, to be ; “To regulate and 
superintend the teaching and discipline of the University.” For 
a very long period the professors in the University were the only 
persons that taught in it. There were no lecturers, and no 
assistants but such as were occa.sional and private, but in recent 
days numerous lectureships have been established, and the 
Senatus has jKiwer to institute Boards of Studies, into which they 
may elect lecturers along with professors. The special duties of 
these Boards is to discuss before the end of each winter session 
syllabuses of the subjects and books which each professor or 
lecturer proposes for the work of his class for next academical 
year. These are submitted afterwards for approval to the 
respective faculties. 

There can be no doubt that the Senatus and the lecturers are 
pre-eminently fitted for the work that has been assigned to them, 
and no one has, as far as I know, raised any (jnestions as to the 
propriety of the arrangement. 

III.— Gr.adpates. 

All the graduates of a Scottish University are members of the 
General Council of the University, along with the Chancellor 
and the members of the University Court past and present. The 
function assigned to this Council is “to take into their considera- 
tion all questions affecting the well-being and prosperity of the 
University, and to make representations from time to time on 
such questions to the University Court, who shall consider the 
same, and return to the Council their deliverance thereon.” 

It will be ob.served that the powers of the Council are limited 
to giving advice. This seems to me reasonable. It is but fair 
that the graduates should have the opportunity of expressing their 
opinions on all matters connected with the University, and of 
discussing them fully together in a regular assembly ; but it would 
not be reasonable that such a body should propose new legislation 
or should interfere with the work of the University Court or 
control it in any way. 
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IV. — University Court in Scottish Universities. 

The Court approaches to the idea which is contained in the 
words “ The Governing Body ” in the proposed form of the title 
of this paper, but its functions differ in some respects from the 
functions performed by a governing body, which will be seen by 
a statement of the powers which it possesses. 

The Court was instituted by the Act of 1858, and to a large 
extent it acted as a Court of Appeal. It could review all decisions 
of the Senatus Academicus, and be a Court of Appeal from the 
Senatus, whenever a profes.sor or any member of the University 
made such an appeal. It also had to watch over the conduct of 
the professors in the jiorformance of the duties assigned them, 
and it might, with the sanction of the Privy Council, pro- 
nounce censure, suspension, or deprivation. These powers have 
been continued and somewhat enlarged by the Universities 
(Scotland) Act of 1889. The right of nomination or presentation 
to any professorship, which formerly belonged to the Senatus, 
was transferred by it to the University Court, and the Court was 
empowered to administer and manage the whole property of the 
University, to appoint professors whose chairs may come into 
the pationage of the University, and to appoint examiners and 
lecturers. The constitution of the University Court is such that 
the students, the Senatus, and the General Council take part in 
electing the members of it. The students elect the Eector, who 
is Chairman of the Court, and the Eector elects some one who 
sits as his Assessor in the Court. The Senate elects three 
members of its body to be members of the Court, and three other 
members of the Senatus sit in it ex oflicio. 

The Geiiernl Council elect the Chancellor of the University, 
who is, however, not a member of the Court, but he appoints an 
Assessor to sit in it. The General Council elect four Assessors 
or members, and the Provost of St. Andrews and the Lord 
Provost of Dundee arc ex ofiicin members of the Court. The 
Court is thus a repre.sentat.ive body. It is needless to say that 
its members have not much to do .a.s repre.sentatives, that there 
are no parties in the Court, and that all of them take an interest 
in the whole concerns of the T'niversity. 

The arrangement has this peculiar advantage, that the various 
bodies make a point of electing men who have showm special 
capacity for the management of TTniversity affairs. There is no 
restriction in the selection. The members of the Court need 
not be graduates, or have been connected with the University in 
any way. They have distinguished themselves in quite different 
spheres of action, and they thus bring to bear on the management 
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of the University much practical wisdom and a wide intellectual 
view. Thus, the present University Court of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity consists of a member of the House of Lords, a member of 
the House of Commons, an educationist, a professor of divinity, 
a professor of anatomy, a professor of Greek, a professor of 
English literature, a professor of Materia Medica, a doctor, a 
headmaster of a secondary school, a distinguished agriculturist, a 
lawyer, and two provosts. 

After the expiration of the Commission the University Courts 
succeeded to their legislative functions. The Courts alone can 
frame or alter Ordinances in regard to the working of the 
University. In this way they can make great changes. 

The Court of each University has to submit its Ordinances to 
the Senatus and the General Councils for their opinions, and they 
are bound to consider any statements which may be laid before 
them by these bodies, but they are not bound to adopt any of 
their projxisals. 

The Ordinances can become law only after they have been 
before Parliament, and have received the sanction of the Univer- 
sity Committee of the Privy Council, which can reject them or 
delete clauses in them, but cannot alter them. 

At the same time, in preparing an Ordinance dealing with 
educational matters the Court always consults the Senatus before 
it frames the Ordinance. The Court seems to me a body par- 
ticularly fitted for the work that has been assigned to it by 
Parliament. It is not too large to prevent the sense of a common 
interest pervading all its members, and generally there is great 
harmony and earnestness in pushing forward schemes which are 
good for the whole University. 

If I were to discuss the relations of students, teachers, and 
graduates to the Governing Podies of other Universities than 
those of Scotland, I should find myself surrounded by difficulties. 
The practice and nomenclature are widely different in most of 
them. I select four as examples, Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
and Manchester. Thus in Oxford probably Convocation is the 
body which should be called the Governing Body, but its powers 
are fettered by so many restrictions that the title might be dis- 
puted. It corresponds to the General Councils of the Scottish 
Universities, consisting as it does principally of graduates. It 
has no power of initiation, and can accept or reject any proposed 
measure put before it, but cannot amend. It seems to me ques- 
tionable whether such power should belong to any large body 
such as Convocation. 

The great mass of graduates or students know very little of the 
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inner working of the University. Most of them take very little 
interest in the doings of the University, and have no opportunity 
of considering carefully its various requirements. In fact, the 
public are indifferent to what goes on in Universities, except 
when some extraordinary event draws the attention of the 
world to it. 

In Cambridge the Legislative Body of the University is called 
the Senate. Like the Oxford Convocation, it consists almost 
entirely of graduates. The Governing Body in the University 
of London is also called the Senate, and consists of fifty-four 
persons, who may or may not be graduates of the University. 
Sixteen of them are elected by the graduates and sixteen of them 
by the professors or lecturers. The others may or may not be 
either teachers or graduates, but I have no information as to the 
actual number of teachers on the Senate. 

The Governing Body of the University of Manchester is called 
the University Court. It is a large body consisting of representa- 
tives of various interests. Six of them are representatives elected 
by the Senate. The Senate is defined as consisting of the Vice- 
Chancellor and the professors of the University, and some others, 
who are members of the Bo,ards of Faculties (that is, the 
teachers). Tw'o are repre.sentatives of members of Boards of 
Faculties, who are not members of Senatus. 

Ten representatives are elected by Convocation, which consists 
of the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro-Vice-Chancellors, 
the members of the Senate, the members of the Board, or Boards 
of Faculties, the University Fellows, and the registered graduates 
of the University. 

In such a body it is likely that there will be a considerable 
number of mcnd)crs who will not trouble themselves with the 
business of the University, and certainly will not give that atten- 
tion to the proposals which are submitted to them, which would 
render their presence, at a meeting useful. 

The obstacles to action which such bodies have to encounter 
become apparent at once, and in the four Universities referred to 
Councils of small size have been established , which alone possess 
the power of initiating proposals for the. improvement of the 
University, and no proposal can be laid before the Governing 
Bodies until ilt- has first received the sanction of these Councils. 
But these small Councils must be hampered greatly by the control 
which men not teaching in the University, and ignorant of its 
working, such as are many of the graduates, can exercise over 
them. 

This state of matters raises imjmrtant questions as to the 
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government of such Universities ■which cannot be discussed in this 
paper. They are occupying the attention of University reformers 
in the various Universities, and they can be settled only after 
the most careful consideration of the needs of the time and the 
requirements of the different institutions. 

J. Donaldson. 


Discussion. 

E. S. Heath, D.Sc. (Birmingham) : In the ancient Univer- 
sities described by Sir James Donaldson the traditions of com- 
paratively remote times (modified, no doubt, by modern Acts of 
Parliament) still govern the conduct and policy of the Universi- 
ties. In contrast with these, the newer provincial Universities 
exhibit all the phases of the evolution of Universities from the 
foundation of a College to the many and varied activities of a 
modern University within the memory of many of those here 
present; indeed, within the last ten years nearly all the problems 
of University organization and administration have been recon- 
sidered by independent groups of men, and the results of their 
deliberations embodied in the charters of the Universities of 
London, Wales, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
ShefiBeld and Bristol. 

The important problem we are now discussing, the part taken 
by teachers and graduates in the management of a University, is 
one of the most momentous of those questions which have had 
to be reconsidered, and various solutions have been reached. I 
cannot do better than relate briefly the history of this question in 
my own University of Birmingham. Mason College was founded 
and opened in 1880 with four professors, a staff which was 
increased during the next session to nine professors and two 
lecturers. The governing body consisted of eleven trustees, six 
being appointed by the founder and vacancies filled by co-option, 
five by the Town Council. Nine of these trustees formed the 
Acting Council , who controlled everything — elected the professors 
and kept them in their place. There was a historic scene in the 
Council in the following year. Two of the professors waited on 
the Council to advocate a modest scheme of government on the 
purely teaching side, whereby the professors were to be constituted 
an Academic Board to organize the curriculum, time-tables, 
examinations. The scheme found no favour with the Council, 
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who were new to their office and very full of their own import- 
ance : the professors were rated like schoolboys, told that the 
Council had no intention of acting as mere rent-collectors to 
furnish money for the professors to spend, and that they had 
better go back to their teaching and leave the administration of 
everything to their superiors! All the same, in 1883 the Council 
found out the necessity for such an Academic Board, and it was 
duly appointed to “assist in the preparation of the calendar, 
conduct the sessional examinations, make arrangements for the 
examination of students under sixteen desirous of entering the 
College, to exercise jurisdiction over the students with regard to 
their attendance and conduct, and generally to act under the 
superintendence of the Council in regulating and co-ordinating 
the various departments of the College.” The minute-books of 
the Board were submitted to the Council month by month tor 
confirmation or emendation. I remember that when I first 
entered the College, the Board was in the habit of keeping two 
sets of minute-books, one for their own use and an expurgated 
version for submission to tbe Council ! Nevertheless, the inevit- 
able conseipiences began to show themselves : tbe Council became 
more and more dependent on its Academic Board, and in 1890 
(ten years from the opening) the Council invited the then Chair- 
man of the Board to become the permanent Principal of the 
College. He consented to the appointment on condition that he 
had the right of attending all meetings of the Council and its 
committees. Two years later the Medical School of Queen’s 
College was transferred to Mason College after prolonged negotia- 
tion, and a condition was inserted in the transfer that the Dean 
of the Medical School should also have the right of attending 
meetings of the Council and its committees. Thus two professors, 
from that time onwards, took a part, and an increasing part, in 
the management of the tlniversity. 

In the meantime, it was becoming more and more obvious that 
the governing body was too small and narrow. The eleven 
members of the Council were a coterie of personal friends, ex- 
cellent men in their way, but not representative of the town as a 
whole, with no bonds of connection with the other educational 
bodies of the neighbourhood ; and in 1897 an Act of Parliament 
was obtained setting aside the original Foundation Deeds, vesting 
the ultimate power in a large Court of governors, and increasing 
the Council to twenty-five members, of whom five were professors, 
giving representation to County Councils, grammar schools, and 
other educational organizations in the city. At the very first 
meeting of the new court the movement for creating a University 
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■was staxted, -which culminated in the Boyal Charter of 1900. 
The University Court was made very large and representative : 
the guild of graduates and the guild of undergraduates appointed 
certain members; the Midland Institute, the technical school, 
the grammar schools -were represented by their chief officers, 
ex officio. Seeing that many headmasters of secondary schools 
were made governors, the demand of the professors for equal 
privileges could not be resisted, and therefore every professor 
was made a governor ex officio. The University was organized 
under four Faculties : Science, Arts, Medicine, and Commerce, 
with Deans to preside over them. Each Dean became ex officio 
a member of the Council, so that now there are seven members 
of the Senate on a Council of thirty members. 

The position was safeguarded with a proviso that at no time 
shall the members of the Senate who are members of the Council 
exceed one-quarter of the whole Council ; so that if at any future 
time a further member of the Senate (e.g., the Dean of a new 
Faculty) shall become a member of the Council, he shall be 
counter-balanced by three new lay members. At the same time, 
the quorum of the Court for ordinary business was fixed at eighty, 
so that the professors could never be a majority of those present. 
In working, the Court has been found to be rather unwieldy ; it 
has, therefore, degenerated almost entirely into a formal confirm- 
ing body. I never remember a live debate on any subject, and, 
unfortunately, it is not well attended. A short time ago the 
quorum for ordinary business was reduced by special statute with 
the consent of the Privy Council to forty members, and it often 
happens that the professors are in a majority of those present. 
However, no great calamity has followed this change as yet! 

In the administration of a University there are many questions 
which are obviously best managed by the Senate and Council 
respectively. Everything relating to regulations and curricula 
leading to different degrees, the co-ordination of courses into time- 
tables, the award of degrees, scholarships, and prizes, the appoint- 
ment of external examiners, the attendance and discipline of 
students, belongs, I think, essentially to the work of the Senate. 
On the other band, matters relating to estates, buildings and their 
repair, University servants, accounts, the receipt and payment of 
moneys, belong to the jurisdiction of the Council. 

But there are two crucial matters on which the customs of 
Universities vary : (1) the appointment of members of the staff, 
(2) the management of the finances of the University. Now I 
do not hesitate to say that the control of the finances of the 
University should rest entirely within the purview of the Council 
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with its preponderance of lay members. Teachers are not Usually 
expert financiers ; at any rate, their appointments are made on 
other grounds, because they are scholars, investigators, teachers, 
experts. In large cities it is easy to command the services of 
public men skilled in municipal and other administrative work, 
including finance, to serve on the Council and Committees, and to 
these men, able and impartial, is best left the control of the 
finances. I am quite aware that to give the financial control, 
gives at the same time the final decision on most matters of 
University jxilicy involving the details of purely academic arrange- 
ments : but there are no changes in University policy, no 
developments in new directions which do not ultimately depend 
on finance, and the final decision, yea or nay, must rest with the 
financiers. In my own University, all the recommendations of 
the Senate on educational policy and developments are required 
to be submitted to the Council for their acceptance or rejection. 
In practice, the details of such proposals are usually criticized only 
from the financial point of view ; the ultimate financial decision 
rests with a finance committee on which no member of the Senate 
has a seat and a vote, though the President and Vice-President 
usually attend the meetings, and professors are frequently called 
in to explain and advocate their proposals. Moreover, the decision 
of the finance committee comes up for ratification by the whole 
Council, on which five members of the Senate have seats and 
votes, so that the views of the teaching staff are well ventilated. 

On the other hand, in selecting members of the staff, I feel 
strongly that the Senate contains the experts who know most 
about the qualifications of the candidates, and their nomination 
should not be interfered with by the Council, except for very good 
reasons and in rare instances. Again, I may describe the pro- 
cedure of the University of Birmingham. Nominally, the appoint- 
ment of all members of the staff rests with the Council ; but what 
actually happens is this : the applications for a post are in the 
first instance referred to the Faculty to which the post belongs 
for a report. Sometimes the Faculty makes private inquiries, 
and induces some applicant to come forward who did not send in 
an application. The members of the Faculty make exhaustive 
inquiries about candidates from all sorts of people who have 
special knowledge of their qualifications and personal charac- 
teristics ; a selected number are called up to be interviewed 
formally and informally, and ultimately a selection of two or three 
candidates is nominated to the Senate and Council. But the 
Faculty need not nominate more than one candidate, or in 
nominating more than one they may express a strong opinion as 
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to their order of merit. In appointing to a professorship the 
Council have the report of the Paculty and Senate before them ; 
they usually interview all the candidates nominated, and then 
proceed to make the appointment. But in no single instance that 
I remember has the Council’s final decision conflicted with the 
recommendations of the Faculty and Senate. 

Dr. Michael Sadler, C.B. (Leeds) : Sir James Donaldson and 
Dr. Heath have drawn us towards one conclusion ; that whatever 
may be the differences of function in different parts of University 
machinery, the real governing body of the University should be 
made and kept sensitive to the various needs which, as a Uni- 
versity, it is set up to interpret and to serve. It should be 
sensitive, also, to those different kinds of experience which will 
help it in the discharge of that task ; sensitive to the knowledge 
of its own graduates, not least those who have only just become 
graduates, and from whom we can learn so much as to the real 
condition of the institution in which we work ; sensitive to the 
public opinion of the local or provincial community which it 
serves ; sensitive to the needs of the organised central State ; 
and sensitive to the great tradition of learning, and to the 
educational judgment and experience of its teaching staff. 

As Sir .James Donaldson hinted, it is not easy to learn from a 
perusal of statutes or calendars where the real governing body of 
a University resides. It has been my good fortune to be admitted 
into the confidence of seven different Universities, and in each the 
real centre of gravity of government has been different, and in 
none of them has it, so far as I am aware, been disclosed in print 
to the casual inquirer. 

It may be said that one of the tasks of a modern University is 
the reconciliation of the academic and the business mind. We 
must attempt to draw together and to unite the great tradition of 
learning and the great tradition of creative business. The ideal 
relationship between them is one of co-ordinate jurisdiction and of 
mutual deference. 

In devising an adequate representation of the teaching staff 
upon the governing bodies of a University, we should not overlook 
the great body of valuable experience of the members of the 
assistant staff. One of our problems is to bring the experience 
of professors and assistants alike into loyal and imaginative 
co-pajtnership in the interests of learning and of education. 

Turning to another point, I have myself so much reason to be 
grateful for having been allowed to work in intimate concert with 
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women in Universities and other business that I could wish that 
we had more women on the Senates or Councils of Universities. 

Pbofessob Cappon, M.A. (Queen’s University, Ontario) : I 
should not venture at the end of a long sitting to take up 
your attention, Mr. Chairman, if I had not a strong desire 
to put before you some practical points, which have been sug- 
gested by an experience of twenty-five years as a University 
professor. I am afraid that the name of the University 1 have 
the honour tq represent is not at all so familiar to most of 
you as that of McGill, whose work and progress have been so 
frequently referred to at our meetings, as they well deserve to 
be. Nor can I claim that our University at Kingston is equally 
distinguished by that general amplitude of equipment in many 
directions which is more easily obtained by an institution situated 
as McGill is in a large manufacturing centre like Montreal, and 
liberally supported by a group of very wealthy and public-spirited 
citizens. 1 rejoice in their patriotism and appreciate its effects, 
both in show and substance, as highly as any one, even 
though Queen’s, I am sorry to say, does not share in the distin- 
guished and munificent patronage which our chairman of to-day. 
Lord Strathcona, bestows so freely on McGill. But for all that. 
Queen’s is not a smalt University, nor, perhaps, of less importance 
in the general development of Canadian life. In fact, I believe 
we are, in the actual number of regular students, the larger of 
the two Universities. We train a large percentage of the teachers 
for the English-speaking provinces of Canada, and our school of 
mining is one of the most flourishing schools of practical science 
in the country, and stands in close relation to the great mining 
and engineering interests of Ontario. 

But the influence of Queen’s on Canadian life is not adequately 
represented by such facts or statistics. The topic we are at 
present discussing is the representation of graduates in the 
government of a University. Well, one of the most distinctive 
features in the life of Queen’s is the intimate and vital connection 
which has always existed between the University and its body of 
graduates. I have never known a University which drew so 
ready and assured a support from the general body of its graduates, 
or one in which the reciprocal influence of the one on the other 
was closer and greater. Perhaps the very fact that Queen’s, 
which is situated in one of the smaller cities of Canada, has had 
no particular support from financial magnates, and only a very 
limited aid from the Government of the province, has aided in 
developing an unusual sense of responsibility in its graduates. 
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But it is not so easy to explain precisely bow this influence works 
and by what different and sometimes informal ways it reaches the 
centres of our University life. It certainly does not work 
altogether, or even mainly, through the formal representation 
which the graduates as a body receive on the governing board and 
the proportion of members which they elect to the University 
Council, for the gentlemen thus elected do not for the most part 
have any particular contact with graduate sentiment or opinion, 
or any regular way of consulting it. A better and really more 
effective channel for this influence is found in the more or less 
intimate relations which the officials and the staff of the Uni- 
versity in general maintain with the graduates outside the walls. 
The professors meet the graduates frequently at conferences, 
lectures, and gatherings of various kinds, and are always ready to 
hear their views and to discuss matters with them. In this 
connection I might even mention that we find our University 
Quarterly of great service ; amongst its other functions as an 
organ for the discussion of current events and literary, philosophic 
and scientific subjects, it has this function also of keeping the 
constituency informed on points of academic policy and adminis- 
tration. In these ways the University is brought into vital and 
intimate contact with the national life as represented by the 
educated classes of professional and scientific men. One result 
of this has been to bring the work of the University into very 
direct relation with life and even with what I may call national 
sentiment. This tendency shows itself in many ways, as, for 
example, in the special lines of activity and research taken up 
by our departments of economics and history. As to its influence 
on the curriculum, 1 do not hesitate to say that it has been 
decidedly in the direction of maintaining the highest possible 
standard in the courses, the teaching, and the examinations; 
indeed, my experience is that the graduates are in these matters 
as jealous as the keenest of the professors. On the other band, 
I may notice that there is little in this influence to foster the 
remoter forms of research and erudition. Outside of the depart- 
ments of philosophy and Biblical exegesis, in which post-graduate 
work is more easily organized, we need a special staff of professors 
for such work. 

Of course, this close connection between the University and its 
graduate constituency has a reciprocal character. In its turn the 
University reacts steadily on this constituency outside its walls, 
mainly, I think, in the way of creating a liberalizing and reconcil- 
ing turn of thought which gives free but careful treatment to the 
problems of the time. It is by this vital current of thought 
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which coHtmues to flow between the University and its con- 
stituency that Queen’s has attached herself most distinctively 
to the national life. 

Every University will naturally seek to develop what is distinc- 
tive in its life and work, and in Queen’s we have recently been 
trying to find a form of organization in which this connection 
between the University and its graduates might be fully developed 
and work in a regular way. At present our constituency, the 
active part of it at least, has formed itself by a kind of natural 
growth into a number of district Associations, called Alumni 
Associations, throughout Canada. These Associations meet at 
least once a year and have always as their guests one or two of 
the professors, from whom they hear both in private conversation 
and in the more formal way of platform or after-dinner speeches 
what is going on at the University. We are now proposing to 
give every Association with a membership of fifty or over the 
right to elect a special representative from the district to the 
University Council. It is intended that such representatives 
shall meet their district Associations before the meeting of the 
Council to hear what information they may desire and what sug- 
gestions they may have to make regarding the affairs of the 
University. Then after the meeting of the Council they will 
report to their Associations. The Council has only advisory 
powers, but under this new organization its influence would 
certainly be increased, and its reserve power as a support and a 
safeguard would be very great indeed. At any rate, the scheme, 
I think, is worth trying as a means of maintaining in a rapidly 
increasing and widely distributed constituency intimate relations 
between the University and its graduates. 

There is another point I wish to put before this Congress, 
however briefly and crudely I may have to do it. One of the 
difficulties I experience as the head of a department (English 
Language and Literature) in which there are about five hundred 
students is to find well-trained assistants. In Canada we still 
continue to draw a certain proportion of our University professors 
from the Old Country, especially in such subjects as classics, 
philosophy, and literature. There is no doubt that the atmo- 
sphere of the Old Country is more favourable to the production of 
pure scholarship than the more public and calculating ambition 
which is apt to get hold of our youth. A certain artistic dis- 
interestedness is necessary for the production of the true breed of 
scholars. But while the tone and scholarly quality of the Old 
Country scholar who comes to us are in general excellent, it is too 
often the case that his capacity for teaching and managing classes 
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is inferior, and what natural capacity he may have is almost 
always undeveloped. This is particularly true, 1 think, of the men 
from Oxford and Cambridge, who as a rule have had no training 
in teaching and have come up under a system where a tutor talks 
at ease to two or three students. I do not for a moment mean 
to underrate the merits of the tutorial system as a method of 
training scholars, but, of course, there is little or nothing in it -to 
prepare a teacher for working with a class of, say, forty or fifty 
students. Canadian students ex 2 >ect their professor to have his 
information welt organized for class teaching, and to give it 
out in a clear and even interesting form, with the logical develop- 
ment and proper relief for important points which are such aids 
to comprehension. Perhaps some may think the student is 
asking too much here, more than is good for hini even. But we 
live in an age when practical and technical interests are 
prominent, almost predominant, and the teacher of literary and 
philosophic subjects has often, therefore, to create, from the very 
beginning, the interest which should be felt in his work. That 
interest is not, as much as it used to be perhai)s, something given 
to him. The Canadian student, at any rate, is not content with 
brief hints, however pregnant, nor with fine desultory touches, 
nor with an extract read to the accompaniment of half-extem- 
porized comments. He wants, for his general daily food at least, 
something more carefully organized. Even such elementary 
matters as the management of the v<Hce and the organization of 
class-work on its mechanical side might be worth the attention of 
those seeking appointments in Colonial Universities. A born 
teacher, of course, with a natural aptitude for his work will always 
succeed on any terras and by his own methods, but the average 
man is likely to labour painfully for some years and with some 
discredit to himself, for want of a little juactical training for his 
profession. 

And I would like to tell you that in Canada the Old Country 
scholar seeking a University appointment has now to comjiete, 
not only with the born Canadian, but with the well-trained 
graduate of Harvard and other large American Universities. The 
latter has usually the degree of Ph.D., which has the advantage 
of being a well-defined and recognized standard for Universily 
appointments. He has been trained under teachers who rnalce 
class-teaching and lecturing a science, he has learned how to use 
his voice, and has become familiar with the beat methods of 
organising class-work and habituated to them. He is very well 
trained indeed on the business side of his profession. I do not 
mean to over-rate that side; I know that the finest element in 
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education is not that which is given by an external system, or 
even by the subtler art of logical organization ; but, after all, some 
practical knowledge of the work of teaching is desirable even in 
a University professor. Might it not be possible for great 
Universities like Oxford and Cambridge, which send teachers to 
all parts of the Empire, to provide some brief practical training — 
I would keep clear of long courses in the psychology and history 
of education — at any rate for those who intend seeking University 
appointments in the Colonies? What I have said on this point, 
I may add, is not said in any critical spirit, but — like much else 
that I have spoken or written — solely in what I conceive to be the 
interest of imperial unity. 

The CH-AIRM.4N (,Sir James Donaldson) ; 1 am not going to u.se 
my privilege of summing up the results of the speeches on the 
last paper, but I cannot close the meeting to-day without saying 
that this Congress has been a complete success. Those who have 
arranged it have acted in the most kindly manner to all who 
have come to it. All will acknowledge that we have had splendid 
discussions which will be of great use, and we have also had 
grand receptions at the Mansion House and elsewhere, with 
beautiful music, and other delights. We have, therefore, every 
reason to be gratified, and we desire to express our hearty thanks 
to those who suggested the Congress and to those who have 
carried it out. We feel that we are under particular obligations 
to the Principal of the University of London, under whose 
auspices we have met, and in a very s2recial manner to Dr. Hill 
for his kind, considerate thoughtfulness, and for managing 
everything with such perfect regularity. 

Another feeling arises within me which I think you will all 
share. It is that, while the papers and the enjoyments have been 
all that could be wished, yet, after all, the best thing about it is 
that we have seen and become acquainted with each other. 
Gentlemen and ladies, we are brothers in carrying on the work of 
a grand vocation, and it so happens that the task that Providence 
has assigned us is a delightful one. I have had sixty years of 
experience, but as I look back I remember nothing but enjoyment, 
nothing but satisfaction in dealing with excellent young men and 
women who have devoted their minds to their studies. After 
they leave us we can follow their careers with pleasure. They 
renew our life in their various spheres of influence, and they have 
in that way justified all the trouble that was taken with them. 

I come into close contact with these students, and I may say 
in that connection that in this Congress two of the Vice- 
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Chancellors who have taken a prominent part in the meetings of 
the Congress are old students of naine, and amongst those who 
have ably occupied this platform I remember some as little boys. 
Such a fact is a source of pure joy. It is occurrences like these 
that make our occupation a very pleasant one indeed, but we have 
also to remember that it is also a very important one, and we put it 
in this way as a general conclusion : what we do with these young 
men and women is to aim at giving them a harmonious and full 
development of the powers of their mind, and at bringing every 
faculty into healthy activity. We have been speaking of Univer- 
sity extension, but the beat extension is through the agency of 
our students. All these young men and women are centres of 
spiritual energy, exercised beneficently over the whole country. 
We bestow an immense blessing on the community w’hen we send 
out good men who can influence their congregations, influence 
their schools, and influence the future merchants. We have had 
some few failures, but the great majority of the students possess 
these powers of influence, and I think we may feel very satisfied 
that we are members of a profession which can produce incalcul- 
able good for mankind. 

Well then, in that case, all the delegates who have come here 
should remember that we are working together in one noble 
enterprise, and that we are in the strongest sense sworn brothers 
striving together for the realisation of all the highest aims of 
man ; and if we are sworn brothers in such an effort, you may be 
sure that you will have a hearty welcome if you visit any of the 
Universities in Britain. The pity is that we have seen so little 
of each other, the blessing is that we have had the opportunity 
of seeing something of each other, and I hope this opportunity 
will be renewed — as we should say in the words of our Scotch 
song, ‘‘ Will ye no come back again ? ” I wish you all prospierity 
in your different spheres. 

The Hon. Dev.aerasau Sarvadhikarv, M.A. (t'alcuttal : On 
behalf of the representatives of India I desire to associate myself 
very heartily with every word that has been said by the Chairman. 
I would only ask leave to correct a slight mistake of our vener- 
able chairman. Not only are we sworn brothers, but sworn 
brothers and sisters in the Great Cause. I particularly desire 
to make this correction because that Cause is finding great ex- 
pression and expansive action in India — which is not merely a 
land of cobras and cholera, as it has been the fashion in some 
quarters recently to pretend, for scaring away great workers, but 
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a land in which University education, and some other matters o' 
which we hear little in this country, are making great progress. 

As I have already told the Congress incidentally, theoretically 
at least, and largely practically, we give women and men equal 
facilities for University education of all kinds, and our graduate 
representatives on the Senate of our University are elected by the 
suffrages of women voters as well as men. 

It has been a matter of the greatest pleasure for us to be able 
to come to England and to give some little account of what is 
being done in India. 1 am glad that through your courtesy the 
Indian representatives have taken an active part in the work of 
the Congress ; I particularly desire to associate myself with what 
has been said of Dr. Hill, whose temper we have tried to upset 
but have not succeeded. He has given great satisfaction to all, 
in spite of all the strain and worry he has had to undergo. At 
the end of five years — I hope you will make it three — when this 
Congress meets again, I hope we shall have Dr. Hill again to 
pilot us in difficult waters. The Congress has been in every way 
a success ; we have seen each other, heard each other, and devised 
means to carry on the great work that has been outlined. This 
gathering will indeed be a great thing for this Empire to 
remember and profit by, and I am sure the opportunity of real 
consolidation here offered w'ill be fully availed of. 
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MEETING OF DELEGATES 

ON THE 

AFTERNOON OF FRIDAY. JULY 5. 


Sir Donald McAlister, K.C.B., Vice-Chancellor and 
Principal of the University of Glasgow, was called to the 

Chair. 


It was Eesolved ; — 

(1) That in the opinion of this Congress it is desirable that 

arrangements be made for summoning a Congress of the 
Universities of the Empire at intervals of five years. 

(2) That the Home Universities Committee of this Congress 

be invited to arrange for an Annual Meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the several Home Universities. 

(3) That in the opinion of this Congress it is desirable that the 

Universities of the various Dominions of the King over- 
seas should arrange for periodical meetings of their 
representatives. 

(4) That a Committee of this Congress be now appointed to 

take steps for the formation in London of a Bureau of 
Information for the Universities of the Empire. 

(5) That the Committee consist of fourteen members, of whom 

seven shall be nominated by the Home Universities 
Committee of this Congress and seven by the Univer- 
sities overseas, viz., for Canada, two; Australia, one; 
New Zealand, one; the Cape, one; India, one; other 
parts of the Empire, one. 

(6) That the Congress of the Universities of the Empire offer 

their cordial thanks to Dr. Hill for his earnest and 
devoted labour for its success. 
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APPENDIX I 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR POST-GRADUATE 
AND RESEARCH STUDENTS. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 

There are a few (two or three) post graduate students v^orking m the 
various departments of the University^ such as Engineering, Metallurgy, 
Geology, but the numbers are always small. 

On the other hand, advanced students of the University frequently go 
abroad for the purpose of completing their knowledge of foreign languages, 
and ever\ year tho University uoimnateB to the Cominissioners for the 1851 
Exhibition a candidate for a research Scholarship In nearly all cases these 
Scholars reside in one of the Universities of the Continent during the tenure 
of then Scholarship 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 

No Inter University arrangements for postgraduate or research students 
have been made, but the ordinances make libetal allowance for the recog- 
nition of degrees of other I niversities for the purpose of attaining higher 
degrees by research m the C luversity 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Advanced Students are of two kinds those who are admitted to a Courae 
of Ad\an(od Study, and qiialif\ fora degree by passing a Tripos Examination, 
and tliO'.e who are admitted to a Course of Research, and qualify for a degree 
bv moans of a dissertation, but the conditions of admission to the University 
are the same for both classes of students. 

Each application for admission as an Advanced Student must be made 
to the Registrary of the University, and must be accompanied by (i) a 
diploma or other certificate of graduation at a University ; (ii) a statement as 
to the course or co irses of (a) advanced study or (b) research, which the 
applicant desires to pursue, together with such evidence of quahfication, 
attainments, and previous studv as he mav be able to submit; (iii) a certificate 
or declaration that the applicant has attained the age of twenty-one years 

In exceptional cases persons who do not present a diploma or certificate 
of graduation may be admitted as Advanced Students, provided they give 
8 U 0 U evidence of special quahhcstion as may be approved by tho Degree 
Committee of the Special Board of Studies with which the proposed course 
of advanced study or research is most nearly connected. 
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The Bdgzstrary oommusioates each application to the Chairman of the 
Special Board of Studies with which the proposed course of adyanced study 
or research appears to be most nearly connected.. Applications for admission 
to courses of advanced study are considered and decided by the Chairman 
of the Special Board; applications for admission to courses of research, and 
exceptional applications from persons who do not present a diploma or 
certificate of graduation, are considered and decided by the Degree Committee 
of the Special Board. 

The application will not be granted unless it appears (i) that the course 
or courses of advanced study or research can conveniently be pursued within 
the University ; and (ii) that the applicant has produced adequate evidence 
that he is qu^fied to enter upon the proposed course or courses. 

Before anyone is finally admitted as an Advanced Student, and allowed 
to count residence or claim oilier privileges, he is required to become a 
member of a College or Hostel, or a non>collegiate student. The conditions 
under which advanced students are admitted to a College vary with the 
practice of the different Colleges. 

If the application for admission to the College is granted, the student 
is required to deposit caution money (usually which is accounted for 

and the balance of it returned when he removes his name from the College 
boards. Students qualified to be admitted as Advanced Students of the 
University are admitted members of a College without examination, and 
have in the College (though not in the University) the siatus of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

An Advanced Student is not allowed to count any term before that in 
which he has matriculated unless he has satisfied the Council of the Senate 
that his matriculation was deferred for grave and sufficient cause. 

An Advanced Student who has been admitted to a course of advanced 
study, and has, after the first day of the term in which he was so admitted, 
kept two terms by residence, may, in his third or any subsequent term of 
residence up to the tenth, be a candidate for the more advanced parts of 
any of the Tripos Examinations; but in order to obtain a degree he must 
sttoin the standard specially prescribed. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


The University has supplied particular of the post-graduate students who 
have come to the University during the lest six years (Bessions 1906-07 to 
1910-11 inclusive). The subjects selected for study include Agriculture, 
Botany, Chemistry, Dyeing, Education, Engineering, English Literature, 
Geology, Leather, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Sanitary Chemistry, 
Zoology; and the students have come from the following Universities cmd 
Colleges : — 


Aberdeen. 

Basel. 

Berlin. 

Birmingham. 

Calcutta. 

Cambridge. 

Carlsruhe. 

Darmstadt. 

Dresden. 


Durham. 

Edinburgh. 

Glasgow, 

Ireland. 

Liverpool. 

London Univ. 
London Boyal Inst. 
Manchester 


Munich 

Oxford 

Paris. 

St. Stephen's Coll., 
Windsor. 

Strassburg. 

Tokio. 

Zurich. 


Statistics are not available as to the number of post-graduate students 
who have gone from the University of Leeds to other Universities during 
the last few years. The University Scholars, holders of the Gilchrist 
Studentship in Modem Languages and the 1651 Exhibition Scholarships 
frequently proceed to some Continental University for the purpose of under- 
taking advanced study or research. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 

No deftnito inter Lnivereiiy arrangements have yet been made for post- 
graduate and research students Many Liverpool graduates, especially &ose 
in the Faculty of Science, proceed to Continental Universities for further 
study. The choice of a University in each case is generally made under the 
advice of the Dean or the Head of the Department concerned, and depends 
upon the subject of study to be pursued, and the reputation of the teachers 
of that subject in the foreign Un versities The choice also depends, to some 
extent, upon the financial circumstances of the student 

Encouragement is given in the University of Liverpool to graduates, and 
other persons possessing suitable qualifications, to study for higher degrees 
and diplomas, and facility is afforded for carrying out original inveBtigation 
Certain departments of the University are entirely devoted to post graduate 
teaching and research work Advanced study and research are among the 
conditions of tenure of all Fellowships awarded in the University, and of 
almost all the post graduate Scholarships and Studentships 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Under the present Statutes of the (Jmversity as re constituted in 1900 
special provision is made for Graduates of other Universities who desire to 
proceed to the Higher Degrees of this University The Section of the 
Statutes m question reads as follows — 

113 Provided also that the Senate may admit as Internal Students and 
as Candidates for any of the higher d^ees (except in Medicine and Surgery) 
without their having previously taken any lower degree the following persons 
(that IS to say) — 

(1) Graduates of Universities approved by the Senate for this purpose, 

(2) Persons who have passed the examinations required for a degree in 

some University approved as aforesaid , 


At the present time (May, 1912), 91 students (67 men and 24 women) 
are registered as preparing for Higher Degrees under this Section of the 
Statutes They are studying for the foUowmg degrees — D D (8) , M A 
(24), D Lit (1), LL D (3) D Mus (2) D Sc (28), D Sc m Engineermg 
(2) , and D Sc m Economics (28) and their work is carried on m various 
Colleges and Institutions of the University 

The degrees or corrospondmg qualifications for registration under the 
Statute were obtained in the following Universities — 


Aberdeen 

1 

Jena 

1 

Belfast 

1 

Leipzig 

1 

Berne 

1 

Lille 

1 

Bombay 

2 

Liverpool 

8 

Calcutta 

4 

Louvain 

1 

Cambridge 

27 

Madras 

1 

Cape of Good Hope 

2 

Manchester 

8 

Columbia 

1 

Melbourne 

1 

Dublin 

2 

New Zealand 

2 

Durham 

4 

Oxford 

11 

Edinburgh 

1 

Peking 

1 

Glasgow 

2 

St Andrews 

1 

Heidelberg 

1 

Sjdney ,,, , , 

2 

Hungary 

1 

TV ales 

6 

Jassy 

1 
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Regulations have been approved by the Senate for the direction of these 
Students. As a general rule they pursue a Course of Study including 
supervision of their research ^ork extending over at least two yearSf and 
their progress is attested by Certificates from their Colleges or Teachers 
presented to the University at the end of each term. 

It 18 not possible to give any statistics or other information as to 
Crraduates of this University who have proceeded to other Universities to 
prepare for Higher Degrees But it is well known that a large number of 
the Graduates of this University are studying in Universities at home and 
abroad. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

This year 51 students are pursuing post-graduate research work m the 
University other than those preparing for the degree of Master in Arts or 
Science. Of these dO obtained their degree in Manchester. The others are 
from various Universities in England, Scotland, the Continent of Europe or 
the Colonies For several years there have been some students engaged in 
such research from AiistraliH aud the other Dominions, but the number is at 
present small. The majority of the students of this University who have 
taken post graduate work at other Universities have gone to Germany 

Research degreeh have been instituted by the University, open to 
graduates or persons who have passed the degree examination of other 
approved Universities, and under certain conditions to candidates not so 
qualified. 

Graduates of approved foreign or Colonial Universities who have attained 
a degree substantially equivalent to that of the Maater s degree in this 
University, aud are recommended by the Faculty concerned, are allowed to 
become candidates for the degree of Doctor of Letters or Science after a 
course of study or research of at least two years m this University, provided 
that they do not proceed to the Doctor s degree until four years have elapsed 
from their taking their first degree at the approved University. The degree of 
Doctor of Letters or Science is conferred only on such os liove distinguished 
themselves by special research or learning 

A somewhat simiUt iriangonicnt nppUos f< i the degree of Master of 
Arts, Science or lechnical Science, the period of research for each of these 
degrees being two years 

A number of research F’ellowships, tenable for from one to three years, of 
the value of from .£50 to £150 a year, are awarded bv tlio University, together 
with certain research Fellowships, enabling properly qualified students to 
pursue a course of research m the University without pavment of fees. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Membors of certain other Universities at homo and abroad may be 
admitted to the University of Oxford as Junior” or Senior” Students 
und(v certain conditions, and by being so admitted become entitled to certain 
privileges as set forth below 

Junior Students" (1) reckon the Term in which they are matriculated 
as their fifth Term for ail purposes of provisions respecting University 
standing, (2) are exempted from Reeponsions and an Additional Subject at 
Responsions, (3) can take the degree of B A after a residence of eight 
Terms (instead of twelve) provided that they have passed the Second Public 
Examination, obtained Honours in the First or in the Second Public Exami- 
nation, and (except in the case of Indian students) shown a sufficient 
knowledge of Greek A Junior Student " who has not taken Honours 
cannot take the B A degree until he has resided for twelve Terms 
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An Indian Junior Student is entitled to offer Fnglish and an Oriental 
Language in place of Latin and Greek in Pasa Moderations, and an Oriental 
book in place of the examination in Holy Scripture 

“ Senior Students ’ (1) reckon the Term in which they are matriculated as 
their fifth Term for all purposes of provisions respecting University standing, 
(2) are exempted from all parts of Besponsions and the First Public Exami> 
nation, and from any preliminary examination of the Second Public Exanu 
nation , (3) can take the degree of B A. after a residence of eight Terms 
(instead of twelve), provided that they have obtained Honours m the Second 
Public Examination, and (except in the case of Indian students), shown a 
sufiBcient knowledge of Greek 

The Universities wliose members may be admitted to these privileges 
include — 

United KiHfjdom London, Durham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Birmingham, St Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and 
Wales 

Indian Calcutta, Punjab, Bombav, Madras, Allahabad 

Colonial Cape of Good Hope, Sidney, Adelaide, Melbourne, New 
Zealand, Toronto, McMaster (Toronto), McGill, Tasmania, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia (King s College, Windsor, Dalhousie University, and Acadia 
University), Mt Allison College (Sackville, New Brunswick), Manitoba, 
Queen s College (Kingston, Ontario) 

Members of the follow'ing Universities may be admitted to the status 
of Colonial Junior Student — 

Malta, Laval (Quebec), St Josephs doUege (New Brunswick), Bishop’s 
College (Lennoxville), Ottnw^a, Saskatchewan 

The conditions for admission to the status of Junior Student” are 
broadlj that the candidate must have pursued at his University a course of 
6tud> extending over two ^ears, and must have passed all the examinations 
incident to that course lor the Colonial Universities, mentioned above 
(except the d mvcrsity of the Cape of Good Hope, for which there is a 
special decree), these two conditions are all that are necessary, but candi- 
dates from Ameucan Universities and Universities withm the Umted 
Kingdom are required to have attained at their exammsiions a certain 
standard determined bv decree of Convocation, and members of Indian 
I nivirsitios must have passed the cxammatiouB for the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts wr Bachelor of Science 

Ihe conditions of admission to the status of Senior Student' are that 
the candidate must have pursued at his Univ8r8it\ a course of study extend- 
ing over three ^ears and have taken Honours in the final examination 
incident to the course 

The standard at examinationa incident to their University course which is 
required from candidates for Junior status who are not members of Colonial 
Universities, and the dofinitions of what constitutes Honours in the case 
of candidates for Senior status, and of what may be accepted as evidence of 
a sufficient knowledge of Greek, arc determined for the various Universities 
concerned b\ decrees of Convocation 

Individual members of Universities other than those mentioned above 
mav be admitted to the status of Junior or Senior Student a special 
decree of Convoc otion Ml applications for special decrees are considered 
by the Hebdomadal Council which decides in each case whether the evidence 
submitted to it is such as to warrant the introduction of a decree 

The proper method of procedure is for the candidate to send in to the 
Registrar of the I niversity, who is the Secretan of the Council, through 
the society to which he belongs, or intends to belong, an application for 
the desired status, accompanied, m all cases, b^ the Calendar (or Catalogue) 
of his University, and by a complete official rtcoid of the candidate s course 
of study thereat 
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An^ person* not under the age of twenty*one years* who has obtained 
a degree in Arts* or in Philosophy, or in Soienoe, in some other University, 
may under certain conditions, ^ admitted to a two years’ course of 
advanced legal study as a candidate for the B.C.L. degree. 

Such candidates are required to occupy themselves for seven Perms at 
least after their admission in the study of l^aw under the supervision of 
the Board of the Faculty of Law. They may take the Examination for the 
B.C.L. degree not earlier than the eighth and not later than the twelfth 
Term from their matriculation, and, if they obtain Honours therein, may 
supplicate for the Degree provided that they have kept Statutable residence 
for eight Terms. 

Any person who desires to avail himself of these privileges should matricu* 
late in the Michaelmas Term, and should, either before or directly after 
matriculation, apply to the Board of the Faculty of Law, through the 
Assistant Registrar, for admission to a course of advanced legal study. With 
his application he must send : — 

(1) Evidence of age. 

(2) Evidence of his degree. 

(8) The Calendar (or Catalogue) of hie University. 

(4) Evidence of his qualifications to pursue with profit an advanced course 
of legal study. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDlNBUROn. 

It is not easy to give complete statistics as to post-graduate students 
coming to this University. About half a dozen post-graduate students are 
admitted annually as “Research Students” or “Research Fellows" (so far 
an honorary title, their lines of study being as a rule Scientific or Medical, 
but sometimes also Philosophical, Historical, or Literary). 

Then there are certain post-graduate courses, and the numbers attending 
these in 1910-11 were as follows : — 

Class of Protozoology, 8 in winter, 10 in summer. 

Class of Diseases of Tropical Climates, 9 in winter, 0 in summer. 

Public Health Laboratory, 5 in winter, 8 in summer. 

Class of Tropical Hygiene, 6 in winter, 7 in summer. 

Class of Science and Teaching of History, 13 last summer. 

Regulations have been approved for Special Study and Research, under 
which graduates of Scottish Universities or of other Universities recognised 
by the University Court, or other persons w’ho have given satisfactory proof 
of general education and of fitness to engage in some special study or 
research, may be admitted to prosecute study or research in the University. 

Research students may offer themselves for the D.Sc. degree under con- 
ditions prescribed in the regulations. 

No statistics are being given as to the classes which qualify for degrees 
in Law and Divinity, though they are in a sense post-graduate, as candidates 
for these degrees must be graduates in Arts. 

No statistics are available as to post-graduate Students going from the 
University. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

None of the University courses are specially marked off for post-graduate 
work, but there are many courses of a higher or supplementary nature which 
are taken alike by graduates and undergraduates. For the higher degrees 
in Arts and Science (D.Litt., D.Phil., D.Sc.) further class attendance is not 
obligatory, but in many cases prospective candidates pursue research work 
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in the University Laboratories and Libraries Often graduates m Arts 
(M.A.) attend aaditional classes with a view to obtaining Honours in a 

S articular group of subjects Graduates in Medicine may obtain the Higher 
agrees of M D and Ch M without further attendance Arts graduates may 
proceed to the Examinations for B D degree after a prescribed three years’ 
course in Theologj Approximate number of Research students in Glasgow 
University is at present 20 A fair number of our graduates and students in 
the various Faculties study for a time in Universities on the Continent 
Both at home and abroad the work of Research Students falls largely under 
scientific heads In Glasgow University there are a number of Scholarships 
that form useful aids to Research Students and others 

Carnegie Scholars and Fellows prosecute Research in the University 
Laboratories and Libraries The subjects chiefiy taken up in Glasgow are 
Phjsics, Chemistry, Physiology, Pathology, Botany, Zoology 


UNIVERSITY OF ST- ANDREW5. 

The number of post graduate (or, as it is preferred to call them, graduate) 
Students coming to this University from other Universities, or going from 
this University to other I niversities, has not been large, and statistics 
cannot readily bo given The Scholarships provided in the University are 
confined strictly to those who have been students of tbe Univorsitv One 
senes of Scholarships called the Guthrie Scholarships — at present five in 
number — is awardea by competition to students of the University, who 
must continue their studies either at the University of Oxford or at the 
University of Cambridge or (with the consent of the Trustees) at some 
foreign University If after two years of general study a Scholar desires 
to enter upon the professional study of Dmmty, Law, or Medicine m a 
Scottish I niversitj he mav do so with the sanction of the Tyustces These 
Scholarships are open two years out of three to Candidates who attain 
distinction in Classics and one \ear out of three to Candidates who attain 
distinction in Mathematics \s a general rule, the Candidates go to Oxford 
or Cambridge I niversity, but cases have occurred in which they have by 
permission of the Trustees gone to foreign Universities 

There* are also Berry Scholarships in Arts, Science and Divinity, six in 
number, tenable for one year The holders of these Scholarships are expected 
to carry on Research work in the University of St Andrews, but it is 
possible for the University Court to grant permission to the Student to hold 
the Scholarship while carrying on research work at some other University 
The Scholarships have been held by Students at Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
the British Schools at Romo and Athens, and elsewhere 

The University nominates Candidates for Science Research Scholarships 
placed at the disposal of the Univer8it> by the Royal Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851 One such Scholarship falls vacant in every second year 
The holders as a rule study at Continental Universities or Institutions The 
Scholars have generally been Students of Chemistry or of Zoology 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 

(a) In Arts no students have, as yet, come from other Umveraities to 
this University for post graduate work Two students have this ^ear gone to 
Fans to pursue post graduate work 

(b) In the Faculty of Science a few of our best graduates have gone to 
other Universities to continue study and research work Tbe majority of 
those have been holders of the 1861 Exhibition Research Scholarship ** 
Physicists have generally gone to the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, and 
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chemists to University College, London, or to a German University. At 
present the “Purser Student*' is pursuing a course of study in Mathematical 
Science at Paris. The choice of a place of study has been generally deter- 
mined by the eminence of the teacher under whom the work was to be 
carried on, and by the chances of obtaining an opening to a career of teaching 
work of University type- 

(c) In the Faculty of Medicine, graduates proceeding to one or other of 
the higher degrees in Medicine or in branches of Science related to Medicine, 
may, and most frequently do, carry out their post-graduate work in other 
Universities or Institutes at home or abroad. Many of our graduates, with 
a view to medical service abroad, take courses in Tropical Medicine in 
London or Liverpool. The same holds good for research students in other 
branches of Medical Science. Every facility is offered for similar work to 
be carried out hero by graduates of other Universities. It is impossible to 
give the numbers of such research students. 

(d) In the Faculty of Commerce there are at present two students reading 
for the degree of B.Sc. who have been excused tiie Intermediate Examination 
in virtue of a Final Degree Examination at Trinity College, Dublin. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 

By Onieo of the Senate Nov. 10, 1911, the Di'gree of Bachelor of Science 
was instituted. 

“The qualifications for this Degree shall he research and advanced study 
in any important branch of Mathematical, Experimental, Natural or Applied 
Science. 

A Graduate of the University of Dublin, having obtained Moderatorehip 
in Mathematics, Experimental Science, or Natural Science, may present 
himself for the Degree of Sc.D. one full year after graduation, provided he 
sliall during that year have devoted himself to any important branch of 
Mathematics, Physics, Natural or Applied Science, both by advanced study 
and by research. 

A Graduate of any other approved University who possesses a Degree 
the equivalent of Modcrat^jrship, having spent a full year in residence in 
the University of Dublin, and having during that time pursued one of 
the branches of Mathematics, Experimental or Natural Science, by advanced 
study and by research, shall ho eligible to present hinisclf for the Degree 
of Sc.B.’’ 

Provision is made for advanced study in Physics, Engineering and the 
other Schools of the University, rf. the Calendar. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 

It is difficult to give any definite information on this point. There is 
no organized movement. Every case is an individual one, and the student’s 
choice of a University to which to go is governed, of course, by the line in 
whirl) he proposes to specialize, and the fame of the teaching therein. 
Probably nearly a dozen students per annum go from this University to 
Europe for post-graduate work. 

Students also come to this University for post-graduate work, but they 
are few in number and cannot be classified. Most have been drawn by the 
grant of special research scholarships for which tho Government gives £2,000 
per annum to the University. So far as the post-graduate work is used to 
secure a higher degree, the higher degree is usually taken out- in the 
University in which a degree is already held. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 

The post-graduate ^rork in the University of Sydney is chiefly carried on 
by its own graduates. There are five scholarships tenable by graduates for 
post-graduate work in the University of Sydney, varying in amount from 
£50 to .£70 for one year. 

There are also four Macleay Fellowships of £400 a year, which are 
awarded by the Linnean Society of New South Wales to graduates of the 
University for research work in the University. These may be renewed from 
year to year as long as the holder is doing good work. 

The University also appoints annually a number of junior demonstrators 
for a period of qne year, part of whose duty is to carry out research work 
under the direction of the professor. 

In addition to the Rhodes Scholarships and the Scholarships awarded by 
the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, two Scholarships of 
£150 a year, tenable for two years, are awarded annually to enable graduates 
to obtain post-graduate instruction in other Universities. 

In selecting his University the student is generally guided by the 
reputation of the professor of his subject under whom he desires to study. 
The following Universities were selected by 32 post-graduate scholars during 
the last few years : — Cambridge (Mathematics, Physics, Geology, Philosophy, 
Anatomy, and Theology, &c., 17); Oxford (Classics, Philosophy, Law, 4); 
London (Medioino, Chemistry and Engineering, 4); Jena (Classics, S); 
Cornell (Engineering, 2); McGill (Engineering, 1); Columbia (Education, 1), 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND (WeUington). 

There has been no instance of a graduate coming from any other UniTerslty 
to the University of New Zealand for post-graduate work. But occasionally 
graduates from other Universities have come to New Zealand for the study 
of special points in connexion with the fauna and flora, geology, Ac., of 
the country. These have been assisted by the University Professors, and 
have utilised the University laboratories. 

With reference to graduates of the University of New Zealand proceeding 
to other Universities, in the first place there is a Science Research Scholar- 
ship awarded to a graduate of this University in every alternate year by the 
Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition. Since 1892 ten Nevr Zealand Graduates 
have availed themselves of this Scholarship. In practicaUy all cases the 
Scholarship has been held at a British University; occasionally a Scholar 
has gone abroad for some portion of the time. Moreover, the Rhodes 
Scholarship offers opportunities to New Zealand graduates for further study 
at Oxford. 

For the past three years a Medical Travelling Scholarship has enabled a 
distinguished Medical Graduate to do post-graduate work at a European 
University. 

But, apart from specific cases of this kind, every year a few New Zealand 
graduates come to Britain for post-graduate work, in Science, or in Litera- 
ture, or in some one of the professional faculties. Such graduates go 
generally to some one of the modem British Universities, and occasionally 
one goes to Cambridge. Medical graduates frequently go to London, in order 
to take the examinations of the Conjoint Board. Occasionally one takes the 
M.D. of the London University, but more frequently Medical Graduates go 
to Edinburgh for additional degrees. Graduates in Arts, who are entering 
the Ministry, occasionally go to a Scottish University for the purpose of 
obtaining a degree in Divinity, such Degrees not being conferred by the 
University of New Zealand. 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD MOPE (Cape Town). 

Praoticallj all our graduates proceed to professional studies, and nearly 
all holders of degree soholarshipa proceed to Europe. Itbodes Scbolarahips 
are restricted to Oxford, the Ebden Scholarship to Cambridge; most others 
are unrestricted. Medicine and Law are the most popular post-naduate 
studies. Applied Science is gaining favour as a post-graduate study. Classics, 
Modern Languages, History, Education, are also receiving attention from 
graduates going abroad. The majority of graduate students going abroad 
either have University scholarshipe or rely on private means, though some, 
in a second year abroad, may become in some measure beneficiaries of the 
Universities in which they are studying. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY (Kingston. Ontario). 

There are post-graduate courses in this University in Science and 
Philosophy. Students from other Universities occasionally take these 
Courses, mainly the one in Philosophy. 

Students from this University in considerable numbers attend others, 
mostly in foreign countries, chiefiy the United States, Oreat Britain, 
and Germany. Of the American Universities, Harvard, Chicago, Johns 
Hopkins, Columbia, Yale, and Wisconsin seem to be those generally pre- 
ferred. In England, Oxford and Cambridge are most attended, and in 
Germany, chiefly Berlin, Heidelberg, and Leipzig. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 

The number of post-graduate students in the Session 1910-1911 is made 
up as follows: — for the Degree of Master of Arts, 111; for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, 31; for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine. 2; for the 
Degree of Civil Engineer, 1. 

Of the candidates for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy two came from 
the University of Nebraska, two from the Agricultural College, New Hamp- 
shire, one from the University of the State of New York, one from Dalhousie 
University, Nova Scotia, and one from the State University of Pennsylvania. 

For the Degree of Master of Arts, two were from McMaster University, 
Toronto, and all the other candidates for this and the other Degrees mentioned 
were graduates of this University. 

The number of students goine for post-graduate work to other Institu- 
tions varies considerably. In the Faculty of Arts there are always a 
number of students at Oxford. At the present time we have about a 
dozen. The Courses which attract them to Oxford are those in Classics 
and History. Cambridge meets the wishes of those who have followed 
Physics, while among the American Universities, Harvard, Columbia, and 
Chicago attract most of the students in Arts. Germany draws a number 
of students in Medicine, but a greater number in Science. Edinburgh, 
London, and Johns Hopkins always have a number of our graduates in 
Medicine, while Glasgow, Edinburgh, Oxford, and Cambridge attract 
Theological students who have graduated in Arts. 

The Flavelle Travelling Fellow*ship and the Rhodes Scholarship take 
successful candidates to Oxford. For the most part the suooessful candi- 
date for the 1851 Exhibition Science Scholarship proceeds to Germany, 
although Harvard and Cambridge have bad representatives of this 
University. 

American Universities offer substantial inducements in the way of 
Scholarships and Fellowships, but the determining factor in most oases is 
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the equipment and the character of the teachers in the subjects in which the 
student is interested Another factor which determines the choice of a 
student is the facilities for obtaining post graduate Degrees, especially the 
DoctoratO) on the basis of the recognition of the Bachelor of Arts or other 
Degrees of this University 


McMASTER UNIVERSITY (Toronto). 

We have been sending students for post graduate work to Chicago, 
Illinois, Harvard, "Yale, and other United States Universities Only the 
Rhodes Scholars have gone to Dngland 


McGILL UNIVERSITY (Montreal). 

No exact record is kept as to how many McGill graduates take post 
graduate courses elsewhere, and we have no details regarding the course 
of study they follow in other inBiiiutiouB Roughly speaking, probably 
about 25 or SO have entered the graduate schools at other Univer- 
sities during the past five years to prosecute their studies, with a view, 
os a rule, to obtaining a Master a or a Doctor s degree The subjects studied 
are a continuation, as a general rule, of the advanced work which they 
took in their honour course at McGill such as English, Modern Languages, 
PhiloBophj, Economics, History, Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, Mathematics 
Apart from Rhodes Scholars at Oxford, and other graduates, who have 
numbered over a dozen within the past few years, the majority of these 
pwt graduate students go to one or other of the following Universities 
Harvard, lale, < olumbia, Cornell or Chicago Not infrequently the choice 
of a Graduate School is determined bv the scholarships obtainable but m 
many cases the dotermiDing feature is a reputation of the School m the 
particular branch in which the student wishes to prosecute his studies In 
eveiy case the student is guided in his choice by descriptions of the courses 
offered, and what these courses lead to The calendars of these different 
Universities contain more or less specific information regarding the post 
graduate courses given, and intending students are thereby enabled to map 
out, in a general way o scheme of study even before they enter 


UNIVERSITY OF BISHOP'S COLLEGE (LennoxvUIe). 

Probably an average of one or two students a year Several have gone 
to Oxford and Cambridge, in the former case the Rhodes Scholarships enable 
us to send a student at certain intervals, in the latter case financiai help, 
such, for example, as is given nt Emmanuel College, Cambridge, is an 
attraction 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK (Fredericton). 

We do not attempt any considerable amount of postgraduate work 
Several graduates each year take up po&t graduate work elaewhere They 
almost invariably go to Harvard, Chicago, or Columbia Universities 

The conditions which determme the selection of an mstitution for post 
graduate work are the opportumtiee for specialization afforded by a large 
number of courses m each subject, the opportunities to win scholarships 
and the desire to secure a Doctor s degree of recognised worth 


UNIVERSITY OF MOUNT ALLISON (Sackville). 

The post graduate students in attendance at our Institution are for the 
most part our own students Many of our graduates take post graduate 
courses at Harvard 


Tm etr> 
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UNIVERSITY OF ST FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE ' 
(Antlgonlsh, Nova Scotia). 

ETery yeAT about a dosen studonts, after receiving the Defl^ee of B.A., 
enter upon tbe siudj of Law, Medicine, and Engineering, An occasional 
student goes to Germany or the United States for post-graduate work in 
Science, 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA (Strathcona), 

As yet we have no students who have souvht post-graduate courses 
except with ourselves. Next year we shall probably have men seeking post, 
graduate courses. 

Generally speaking, two things in£uenc6 a student in selecting a 
University to attend. First, they are influenced by the special courses 
offered in the work which they require. Secondly, by tbe fact that the 
University gives them recognition for the courses done, and admits them 
to a degree on completing the post-graduate work. Most Canadian students 
go to the American or German Universities for tbe two reasons mentioned. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA (Winnipeg:). 

Statistics as to number of post-graduate students are not available. 
None at present come to the University of Manitoba, though several of our 
own graduates have spent a year or more in experimental research before 
proceeding to some other University. The degree of M.A. may be obtained 
by graduates of three years' standing on presentation of a satisfactory 
thesis. 

Our students have pursued graduate work in the Universities of Chicago, 
Princeton, Harvard, and Cornell in the United States, and Cambridge in 
England; Rhodes Scholars, of course, go to Oxford. 

It is very probable that the distance of the University hag some influence 
on the choice, and fellowships have also in some cases been inducements. 
The possibility of obtaining the degree of Ph.D. in three years of post- 
graduate work is in nearly every case a chief determining factor in the 
seleotioD of a second University. 

It is quite probable that ignorance of what the English Universities offer 
in regard to post-graduate work leads students to consider solely the advan- 
tages offered by the United States Universities. Many of these latter secure 
the names of the graduating studonts before tbe close of the session, and 
mail to them descriptive pamphlets, with courses of study, scholarships 
available, and other information. 

Students in many Canadian Universities And it a difficult matter to 
secure any similar information about Universities in the United Kingdom. 


UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY. 

As this University has no special arrangements for post-graduate or 
research students, it is not in a position to offer any exchange in the matter. 
Taking the various Master’s degrees it appears that in 1910 there were 
26 cs^idates for tbe M.A. in Langfuages, 28 in History, 7 in Philosophy, 
1 in Mathematics, 14 in Chemistry, and 1 in Natural Science; in Law 
there were 5 candidates, and in Medicine 3. The Indian Institute of 
Science has recently been opened at Bangalore for the purpose of post- 
graduate work and research. Most of those who go to England go either for 
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the Bar, or for the Indian Ciyil Service, or for the Indian Medical Service, 
or with a technical scholarship ; those who go for technical purposes affect 
Manchester a good deal, while those who go for the I.O.S. nearly all 
go to Cambridge. 

The University has no special accommodation for research students. 
There is a Springer Research Scholarship, founded in 1908, worth ^80 per 
annum, and tenable for two years, to be awarded alternately for a scientific 
subject and for a literary subject connected with Indian Archeology and 
Epinaphy; the present science scholar is working in the Institute of Science 
at Bangalore. 

In this country of long distances the system has been adopted of having 
colleges scattered about at great distances from each other; the University 
prescribes the courses and examines the results. Each College generally 
teaches every subject in the curriculum. It has recently been proposed that 
an attempt should be made to centralise the post-grad vmte courses, the 
University itself taking charge of them; and it remains to be seen whether 
anything will come of the proposal. The initial difficulty is that there 
are no funds for the purpose. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 

There are no inter-University arrangements for post-graduate and research 
students so far as the Calcutta University is concerned, and statistics as 
to the number of post-graduate students coining to and going from this 
University are not available. A small number of students of this University, 
mostly graduates, proceed to England almost every year, whore they join 
the British I'niversities to complete their education. The major portion of 
these graduates betake themselves to the study of Law in the several Inns 
of Courts, and eventually come out as Barristers-in-Law’. A few 
proceed to the Universities to continue their studies in Arts or Science, 
but they arc usually allowed to supplicate for the Bachelor's degree Exami- 
nations. To help these students the Government of India places at the 
disposal of the Calcutta University a scholarship in every third year, which 
entitles the holder to an allowance not exceeding ^£200 per annum , payable 
from the date of his arrival in England, and tenable for three years. The 
scholar is elected hy the University from among its graduates, and each 
scholar is provided with a free passage to and from England. Scholars are 
expected to roach England before the opening of the October term at the 
Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, to one of which Universities they 
are required to proceed. 

The Calcutta University, however, provides for post-graduate study or 
research in Literary or Scientific subjects for its own graduates. For the 
oncouragement of post-graduate study in the Faculties of Arts and Science 
it has founded twelve scholarships of Rs 82 a month, called the “Jubilee 
Post-Graduate Scholarships,*' which are awarded annually on the results of 
the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations. Only the first man in the First Claes 
Honours list in any subject is entitled to the scholarship, and each recipient 
of the scholarship is required to prosecute a regulai course of study for 
the degree of Master of Arts or Science, either under one or more University 
Lecturers or in a College duly affiliated for the examination in the subject 
which he takes up. Other studentships and prises and medals are awarded 
with the object of encouraging research. 

Definitely arranged courses are prescribed by the Calcutta University 
for post-graduate study in Arts, Science, Law, and Medicine. Besides 
duly affiliated Colleges with adequately equipped laboratories and museums 
there are University Readers and University Lecturers in the various Arts 
and Science subjects, as well as a University Professor of Economics, to 
impart instruction in these courses of study, and to help students in 
preparing themselves for higher degrees. 


UC-59 


c c 2 
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UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS. 

The Unirersity o! Madras has very recently made Regulations pro- 
viding for University studentships, not exceeding eight in number, to 
enable graduates of the University to undertake researoh in any subjects 
in the Faculties of Arts, Medicine, and Engineering. No grants have as 
yet been made. It is understood, however, that such studentships will be 
tenable at institutions afiiliated to this University only. No information is 
available as to the number of graduates of this University who are continuing 
their studies at other Universities. I 


PANJAB UNIVER51TY (Lahore). 

The Panjab University has no scheme of its own of this kind. 

The Government of India, however, provides scholarships for disfcin- 
[uished graduates to continue their studies in British or other foreign 
Jniversities. 
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RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS, 

These Scholarships wore founded under the Will of the late Cecil John 
Bhodes; they are open to Colonials, Americans, and Germans, and to no 
others. He desired that “in the election of a student to a Scholarship, 
regard shall be had to (1) his literary and scholastic attainments; (2) his 
fondness for and success in manly out-door sports, such as cricket, football, 
and the like; (3) his qualities of manhood, truth, courage, devotion to 
duty, sympathy for and protection of the weak, kindliness, unselfishness, 
and fellowsliip; and (4) liis exhibition during school-days of moral force of 
character, and of instincts to lead and to lake an interest in his school- 
mates.” 

The value of ‘each Colonial and American Scholarship is £300 a year; 
that of each German Scholarship is £2.50 a year. 

Mr. Rhodes states in his Will that he establishes the Colonial Scholar- 
ships because he believes that the education of young Colonists at one of 
our residential Universities will “broaden their views,” and “instruct them 
in life and manners,” and “instil into their minds the advantage to the 
Colonies as well as to the United Kingdom of the retention of the Unity 
of the Empire.*’ 

He directs that the Colonial Scholarships be filled up in accordance with 
the following table : — 


Total No. appropriated. 


South Africa 


W’est Indies 
Total 


Australasia 


Canada 


Atlantic Islands ... 


iated. 

To be tenable by Students of 
or from 

' No. of Scholar- 
, ships to be filled 
, up in each year. 


f 9 

Bho<lc8ia 

3 and no more. 


3 

The South African College School 
in the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

' 1 and no more. 


3 

The Stellenbc»ch College School ir> 

; 1 and no more. 

24s 


the same Colony. 

1 

3 

The Diocesan College School of 
RondeboHch in the same Colony. 

' 1 and no more. 

1 


3 

St Andrew’s College School, 
Orahamstown, in the same 
Colony. 

1 land no more. 

i 


.3 

The Colony of Natal 

1 1 and no more. 



The Colony New South Wales... 

' 1 and no more. 


.3 

The Colony of Victoria 

1 1 and no more. 


3 

The Colony of South Australia ... 

1 and no more, 

21 - 

3 

The Colony of Queensland... 

' 1 and no more. 


3 

The Colony of Western Australia... 

< 1 and no more. 


3 

The Colony of Tasmania 

1 1 and no more. 


, 3 

The Colony of New Zealand 

1 and no more. 

‘1 


Tlie Provin<*c of Ontario in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

1 and no more. 


The Province of Quebec in the 
Dominion of Can^a. 

1 and no more. 

•1 

f-’ 

TJje Colony or Island of Newfound- 
land and its Dependencies. 

The (;k>lony or Islands of the 
Bermudas. 

1 and no more. 


' 1 and no more. 

3 

3 

The Colony or Island of Jamaica . . . 

1 1 and no more. 

i 


60 
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The Trustees have extended that table by assigning Soholarships In 
Canada to the following additional ProTinoes : — Nora Sootia» New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, British Columbia, Manitoba, and the Norths 
West Froyinoes (Alberta end Baskatcbewan altematively). To eaoh of these 
Prorinoes three Soholarships will be appropriated, one being filled up eaoh 
year. The conditions of aeleotion vary in the different Colonies. For Cape 
Colony the SohdarshipB were bequeathed to individual schools. 

It may be said generally that in those Colonies where there are Univer- 
sities a candidate for a Rhodes Scholarship (1) must have been, for at least 
two years, a member of a University; (2) must either have passed Bespon- 
sions or an equivalent examination, or be qualified to claim the status of 
Colonial Senior or Junior Student; (3) must have completed his eighteenth, 
uid not exceeded his twenty-fourth, year; and (4) must be a Britisn subject 
and unmarried. More precise information as to the conditions that prevail 
in the different Colonies may be bad on application to the Secretary. The 
Soholarships are tenable for three years. 

American Rhodes Soholarships are awarded two years out of every three. 
Thus there will be elections in 1313 and 1914, but none in 1915, ^ each 
year in which there is an election, one scholar is elected from each of 
forty-eight states or territories of the Union to which Scholarships are 
assigned. As the Scholarships are tenable for three years, ninety-six is, 
under normal conditions, the maximum number of American Rhodes 
Scholars in residence at any one time. 

By a codicil to his Will, Mr. Rhodes, in view of the order issued by 
the German Emperor making instruction in English compulsory in German 
Schools, and because he believes that ‘'an understanding between the three 
great Powers will render war impossible, and educational relations make 
the strongest tie," establishes fifteen Scholarships at Oxford, of the yearly 
value of £250 each, for Students of German birth, to be nominated by the 
German Emperor for the time being. 

These Scholarships are tenable for three consecutive years. In most 
cases, however, German Rhodes Scholars do not retain their Scholarships for 
more than two years. 

The Trustees appointed under Mr. Rhodes’s Will were the following: — ■ 
The Earl of Rosebery, Earl Grey, Viscount Milner, Alfred Beit, Esq., Sir 
Lewis Lloyd Michell, Bourchier Francis Hawksley, Esq., Sir Starr Jameson. 
Of these, Mr. Allred Beit has since died. The remaining six are the 
existing Trustees. 

The London Offices of the Trust are Seymour House, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W.; and letters should be addressed to The Secretary, The 
Rhodes Trust, at that address. The Oxford Secretary to the Trustees is F. J. 
Wylie Esq., 9 South Parks Road, Oxford. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


Science Research Scholarships. 


The Scholarshlpa are intended, not to facilitate attendance on ordinary 
collegiate studies, but to enable Students who have passed through a College 
curriculum and have given distinct evidence of capacity for original research, 
to continue the prosecution of Science with the view of aiding its advance, 
or its application to the industries of the country. The Scholarships are 
of ^150 a year, and are ordinarily tenable for two years, the continuation 
for the second year being dependent on the work done in the hrst year 
being satisfactory to the Schoiarships Committee. Candidates are recom< 
mended by the governing bodies of the Universities and Colleges to which 
Scholarships are allotted, and the recommendations are considered and 
decided upon by the Scholarships Committee. The Candidate must be a 
British subject. The Candidate must have been a bond fide student of 
Science in a University or College in which special attention is given to 
Bciontific study for a term of three years. 

A Scholarship may be held at any University in England or abroad, or 
in some other institution to be approved of by the Commissioners. Every 
Scholar is, in the absence of special circumstances, required to proceed 
to an institution other than that by which he is nominated. 

The principal work of a Scholar must be a research in some branch of 
Science, the extension of which is important to the national industries. 

The following is a list of the Universities and Colleges at present in- 
cluded in the Scheme : — 


1. University of Edinburgh. 

2. University of Glasgow. 

3. University of St. Andrews, in- 

cluding University College, 
Dundee. 

4. University of Aberdeen. 

5. University of Birmingham, 

G. University of Bristol. 

7. University of Leeds. 

8. University of Liverpool. 

9. University of Ijondon. 

10. Victoria University of Man- j 

Chester 

11. Armstrong College, Newcastle- 1 

upon-Tyne. [ 

12. University College, Nottingham. ' 

13. University of Sheffield. • 

14. University College of Wales, j 

Aberystwyth. 

15. University College of North j 

Wales, Bangor. 


16. University College of South 

Wales aud Monmouthshire, 
Cardiff. 

17. Royal College of Science for 

j Ireland. 

18. Queen’s University of Belfast. 

\ 19. University College, Cork. 

I 20. University College, Galway. 

21. McGill University, Montreal. 

22. University of Toronto. 

23. Queen’s University, Kingston, 

Ontario. 

24. Dalbousie University, Halifax, 

Novia Scotia. 

25. University of Sydney. 

26. University of Melbourne. 

27. University of Adelaide. 

28. University of New Zealand. 

29. South African College, Cape 

Town. 


Probationary Bursaries. 

It has frequently appeared to the Commissioners, when considering recom- 
mendations made for appointments to Science Scholarships, that a Candidate, 
although successful in obtaining class distinctions as a student, has had 
insufficient opportunity of showing whether or not he has the power to 
carry on independent research. In some cases the ComTaissioners have on 
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this ground felt compelled to decline to confirm the nomination of a Can> 
didate; in other cases they have appointed such a Candidate to a Scholarship 
with the risk that he might not prove qualified for research, as has 
occasionally happened. 

The Commissionors are prepared to award probationary Bursaries, in 
certain oases, where the nominee of an institution invited to recommend a 
Science Scholar appears not to be immediately qualified for a Scholarship, 
but gives promise of becoming so, after a year’s experience of research work. 

An institution nominating a Candidate for a Bursary will not be entitled 
to nominate a Candidate for a Scholarship in the same year, the Bursary, 
which in the ordinary course, if the holder’s work is satisfactory, will lead 
to a Scholarship, being reckoned as a Scholarship awarded for the year in 
which the Buraary is awarded. 

A Bursary is tenable for one year, and is of the value of ;£70. 


Industrial Bursaries. 

The scheme of Industrial Bursaries is designed for the assistance of young 
men who, after a course of training in a University or approved Technical 
College, desire to take up Engineering, Chemical, or other industrial w’ork. 

These Bursaries are intendedt not to facilitate the continuance of col- 
legiate studies by means of post-graduate work, but to enable suitable 
applicants to tide over the period between their leaving College and obtaining 
remunerative employment in industry. 

The value of the Bursary will depend on the circumstances of the holder, 
but will as a rule not exceed JQIOO a year. 

A Bursar will be elected in the first instance for one year, but the tenure 
of his Bursary will ordinarily be prolonged for a second year provided that 
the Commissioners are satisfied with the work done by the Bursar during 
hie first year. 

The list of Institutions which at present have the right to recommend 
for Bursaries includes Universities, University Colleges, and Technical 
Colleges of Great Britain and Ireland. 


A post-graduate Scholarship in Naval Architecture of the value of ^£*200 
per annum, tenable for two years, is awarded by the Institution of Naval 
Architects from funds provided by the Royal CommiseionerB. 

The object of the Scholarship is to enable British Subjects under tlio 
age of 30 who have passed with marked distinction through a course of 
study in Naval Architecture in a Uuivevsity or College recommended by 
the Institution of Naval Architects and approved by the Commissioners to 
carry on research work in problems connected with the design and construc- 
tion of ships and their machinery, and to investigate the development of 
the shipbuilding industry at home or abroad. 


GILCHRIST STUDENTSHIPS. 

The Gilchrist Trustees award Studentships in Modern Languages to the 
value of .£80, tenable for one year, on the nomination of the Universities 
of London, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Wales, to enable the selected 
students to follow abroad a Course in preparation for the profession of 
Modern Language Teacher. The awards are made annually. 
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BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 

In the early part of Iflll the Royal CommissioneTs for the Exhibition 
of 1851 resolved to establish a system of Travelling Scholarships in Architec- 
ture, Sculpture, and Decorative Painting on lines somewhat similar to 
those of the French Prix de Rome, and in the course of their inquiries they 
were advised to make the Scholarships tenable in Rome. They accordingly 
approached the Archaeological Institution known as the British School at 
Rome, and arrangements were about to be made with that body for providing 
facilities for the Commissioners* Scholars during their residence in Rome 
when information was received that the site of tiic British Pavilion, erected 
from the design, of Mr. Luty^ens for the Exhibition of Rome, had been 
offered by the Italian Municipal Authorities to Sir Renncll Kodd, the British 
Ambassador, to be used for the purpoacs of a British Institution of national 
interest. The Commissioners saw an opportunity not only of acquiring a 
building for the use of their scholars, but also of rendering a substantial 
service to the higher education of this country, and accordingly with the 
concurrence of the British School at Homo they intimated to Sir Rennell 
Rodd that if the site in question were made over to them, they would be 
willing to purchase and adapt the building for the purposes of an enlarged 
British School at Rome, which should be made thoroughly representative of 
Art as well as Arclifeology. 

Sir Renncll Rodd, who had in the first instance offered the site to the 
British School at Rome, subsequently with their concurrence made arrange- 
monts with the Italian Government for the transfer of the site to three 
nominees of the Crown. Shortly afterwards Colonel Charlton Humphreys, 
the head of the firm of contractors who built the Pavilion, and to whom 
it will revert at the close of the Exhibition, generously undertook to present 
the building to the Commissioners. 

Thereupon the Commissioners, with the co-operation of the British School 
at Rome, who throughout hod acted in a liberal spirit, showing a due sense 
of the public interests involved, approached various bodies interested in Art, 
notably the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
the Royal Society oC British Sculptors, with a view to enlisting their support 
in the scheme, and being met with favourable replies, proceeded to the 
work of draw’ing up a constitution for the new British School. 

As to the objects of the new' School, it is intended to provide a centre in 
Rome where advanced students of Art and Letters may carry further those 
studies on which they have boon engaged in the art schools and universities 
of this country. Existing Scholarships in Art enable a student to travel 
abroad for a short time, and gain what inspiration he can from brief periods 
of study in the great art centres of the world. But it is of the greatest 
importance that a student should be able, by prolonged study in the atmo- 
sphere of a great art centre, to gain a thorough knowledge of the principles 
underlying the work of the great masters, and bj’ that means to prepare 
himself for original work in the domain of art he has chosen. Such an 
opportunity for study and research in Archseology and History is already 
present in the existing Institution at Rome, and the union of these two 
forces— Art and Letters — is not the least important feature of the new 
scheme. It is essential that some measure of guidance and supervision 
should be available for the students during their residence abroad, and it is 
the object of the school to meet these needs rather than to be in any sense 
a teaching institution. 

The Commissioners propose to award three Scholarships annually, one in 
Architecture, one in Sculpture, and one in Decorative Painting, and as the 
Scholarships will ordinarily be tenable from two to three years there will 
be from six to nine Scholars of the Commission always in residence. The 
School will, how'Gver, have accommodation for students holding Scholarships 
in the gift of the Royal Academy and the Royal Institute of British Architects 
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and other bodies, as well as for students of Art and Arcbesology pursuing 
their researobes in and about Rome. 

The Commissioners believe that a hostel is an essential part of the 
scheme. Living in Rome has of recent years become more enenaive for 
young students working sdone, and it was one of the objects of the Com- 
missioners in promoting the scheme to relieve their scholars from material 
worries of any kind. The living accommodation at the hostel will neoessarily 
be limited, but it is anticipated that the studio, library, and other working 
accommodation of the building will be sufficient for as many students of Art 
and Aroh»ology as may be expected to make use of it. 

The first Director of the new School will be Dr. Thomas Ashby, the 
Director ot the present British School at Rome, and Mrs. Arthur Strong 
will, it is hoped, continue to give her valuable services to the School as 
Aseistant'Director under the faculty of Arcbesology. It is proposed to enlist 
the services of eminent artists who may be able to pay occasional visits 
to the School in order to assist and advise the Art students as occasion 
arises; but from the nature of the work and the high standard laid down for 
the Scholarships, it is not at present considered necessary to provide for the 
permanent retention of an artist’s services in the School. 

The following is quoted from the Memorandum for intending students : — 

“XXIII. The Committee may admit as Students of the School — 

(1) Holders of travelling fellowships, studentships, or scholarships 

at any University in the British Empire. 

(2) Travelling Students sent out by the Royal Academy, the Royal 

Institute of British Architects, and other similaa bodies. 

(8) Other persons who shall satisfy the Committee that they are 
duly qualified to be admitted as Students. 

XXIV. No person, other than a Student of the British School at Athens, 
shall be admitted as a Student who does not intend to reside at least three 
months in Italy. lu the case of Students of the British School at Athens 
an aggregate residence of four months at the two Schools will be accepted 
as alternative to three months’ residence at the School at Rome. 

XXY. The Committee may admit as Associates of the School those who 
satisfy the same requirements as Students, but whose term of residence is 
less than three months. 

XXVI. Students and Associates will be expected to produce recent cer* 
tificates or recommendations from some person holding a recognised 
educational position. 

XXVII. Students and Associates of the School will be expected to pursue 
some definite course of study or research, and to submit to the Director 
in each season a report upon their w'ork for the information of the Committee. 

XXVIII. Persons wishing to become Students or Associates are required 
to apply to the Secretary. They will be regarded as Students from the date 
of their admission by the Committee to October Ist next following; but 
any Student admitted between June Ist and October 1st in any year shall 
continue to be regarded as a Student until October 1st of the following year. 

XXIX. The Committee may elect as Honorary Students or Honorary 
Associates such persons as they may from time to time deem worthy of that 
distinction. 

XXX. All Students and Associates shall have a right to use the Library 
of the School and to attend all lectures and public meetings held in con- 
nection with the School, free of charge.** 
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BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

This School (founded in 1686) gives to British Students of Greek 
Aroheeology and Art the opportunity of pursuing their researches in Greece 
itself, with command of the means which the recent great advances of the 
science have rendered indispensable. 

Athens is now an archsological centre of the first rank. The architecture 
of Greece can nowhere else be studied to such advantage; uid the concen- 
tration in the Athenian museums of treasures of Antiquity found in Greek 
soil during the last few decades of yeare has made a personal knowledge 
of those museums in the highest degree desirable for Hellenic scholars. 

The student requires two auxiliaries when working in Athens. First, the 
command oi an adequate library; and second, the advice oi trained 
archaeologists residing on the spot, who follow the rapid advance of the 
science, due to new discovery and the rearrangement of old materials. 

These advantages are now provided for French, German, Austrian, 
American, and British archaeologists. By means of these Schools many 
excavations on Greek soli have been carried out; and those conducted in 
Cyprus, in the Peloponnese, in Melos, in Crete, and, finally, in Sparta and 
Northern Greece by the British School during the past twenty-four Sessions 
are an encouraging proof of the work that may be done in the future if the 
School be adequately supported. The Annual of the British School at Athens, 
an archaeological periodical of recognisedly high standing, affords an oppor- 
tunity for the publication of the Students’ more important results. 

Students are admitted free of charge. They are required to pursue some 
definite course of Hellenic study or research, residing for the purpose not 
less than three months in Greek lands,! and at the end of the Session to 
write a report of the work they have done. Applications from intending 
students should be made to the Secretary, John 2. Baker-Penoyre, Hsq., 
19 Bloomsbury Square, W.C., who will also give full information. 


1 lu the cas« uf Studanta of the Britiab School at Rome, an aggroAto residence of four months 
at the two SoIumU will be accepted as alternative to three months' residence at t!t» School at Athens 
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TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 

The equipment for technicnl education in Engineering (Civil, Mechanical 
and Electrical), Metallurg.v and Mining, is very complete, and a large number 
of students every year compete for Degrees in the University in these 
subjects. 

These Degrees are recognised by outside Bodies, such as the Institution 
of Civil Engineering, under certain conditions, and the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the India Office. 

In asssociation wiili ilie T’nlvorsity there are Training Colleges for Men 
and Women preparing for tlio profession of elementary teachers. A con- 
siderable number of these students compete for University Degrees, and 
their studies in the subjects of Education (Psychology, Logic and Theory 
of Education) are recognised as part of the qualification for a Degree. 

In addition, there is a well-organized department for the training of 
Secondary Teachers who are already Graduates of some University. The 
course lasts for one Session and leads to the Secondary Teacher’s Diploma. 
Roughly speaking, half the time (.f the students of this Department is spent 
in actual teaching in selected Secondary Schools of the District, under 
the personal supervi.sion of the Head Master and Head Mistress. The rest 
of tlie time is occupied in attending lectures on Educational Theory and 
Methods of teaching Specific Subjects. 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 

The University of P»ristoI educates for elementary and for Secondary 
Teaching, for the professions of Medicine and Dental Surgery, and for the 
various branches of Engineering. It gives a diploma in public health and 
testamurs in Social Stud\ and Journalism. It is organizing military educa- 
tion as an avenue to comriiissions in the Regular Army, the Special Reserve, 
and the Territorial Force. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees are granted in Divinity (B.D., D.D.), Law (LL.B., LL.M., 
LL.D.), Medicine and Surgery (M.B. and B.C., M.D., M.C.). 

In addition to Degrees, Mhich are for the most part conferred only on its 
own members, the University grants four Diplomas, which are open to 
persons not members of the University. There ore (1) the Diploma in 
Agriculture; (2) the Diploma in Geography: (3) the Diploma in Public 
Health, and (4) tlio Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. The 
University also grants three other Diplomas which are restricted to members 
of the University. These are (1) the Diploma in Anthropology; (2) the 
Diploma in Forestry, and (3) the Diploma in Mining Engineering. 

The examination in Preliminary Architectural Studies is not at present 
associated with a Diploma, but a candidate is entitled to a certificate that 
he has passed the first or second or both Parts of the Examination, provided 
always that he has graduated previous to the granting of such certificate. 
The examination consists of tw'o Parts, Part I. dealing with the mathematical 
and scientific principles on which the practice of Architecture is based, and 
Part II. comprising the History and Theory of Architecture, and the Allied 
Arts. 
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A donsiderable number of students who leave the University at the end 
of eaeh aoademioal year subsequently take Orders. Hitherto only a com- 
paratively small proportion of these have read theology as undergraduates* or 
nave received any other special preparation for the clerical profession^ 
sometimes because their choice is not made until late in their aoademioal 
career, but more often In consequence of a deliberate preference for some 
other'subjeot of study. An attempt is* however, now being made to ensure 
by means of the Divtntf^ Teiiimonium that most Candidates lor Ordina- 
tion shall have begun their preparation during their undergraduate course* 
even if they are mainly occupied by studies other than theological. 

As the ordinary student who begins residence at 19 years of age is 
only 22 when he takes his degree, he also has a year to spare for special 
preparation before he is of age to be ordained. This time is sometimes spent 
at one of the diocesan theological colleges* but it may be spent at Cambridge, 
either at Hidley Hall, or at die Clergy Training School. 

The Board of Indian Civil Service Studies makes provision for those 
selected candidates for the Indian Civil Service who pass their probationary 
year at Cambridge. 

Of late years the University has contributed a considerable number of 
candidates tor commissions in the Army, and a system of Military Instruc- 
tion has been organized by the Univerait}'. The Board of Military Studies 
are in direct communication with the War Office, and the Universities are 
recognised as sources from which a supply of officers may be drawn, not 
only for the Regular Army, but for the Special Reserve of Officers, and for the 
Territorial Force. 

The Training of Teachers at the University is under the management of 
the Teachers’ Training Syndicate, whose work may be conveniently referred 
to under three heads: — (1) Examinations? (2) the Training College for 
Schoolmasters (Primary Department), and (2b) the Training College for 
Schoolmaaters (Secondary Department)~aU recent developments of educa- 
tional activity* 

The Teachers* Training Syndicate was established in February, 1876, in 
order to promote the education of persons intending to be teachers in the 
theory and practice of their profession. Under its superintendence lectures 
are given, end examinations are held by the University, in the theory, history, 
and practice of education, and in practical teaching; a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in both theory and practice being awarded on the results of these 
examinations. The two departments of the Training College have also 
recently come under its direct management. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

A Licence (L.Th.), and Degrees (B.D., D.D.), are granted in Theology. 
Degrees are also conferred in Law {B.C.L., D.C.L.); Medicine (M.B., M.D., 
B.S., M.S.) The B.Sc, Degree may be taken in (a) Pure Science; (b) Agri- 
culture; (c) Engineering, Naval Architecture, Mining, and Metallurgy. 
Diplomas are granted in Theory and Practice of Teaching, in Public Health, 
and in Dental Surgery. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 

The University of Leeds confers upon its matriculated students, who 
have attended the prescribed courses and passed the requisite Examinations, 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine* Surgery, Dentistry and Commerce. 
There is no special degree for students in Te^nology, hut they are admitted 
to both the ordinary and Honours degrees in the S’aculty of Science* after 
qualifying themselves, by attendance and examination, in both Pure and 
Applied Science. Thus the B.Sc. degree may be obtained by students in the 
Applied Sciences of Mechanical Enrineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering* Mining Engineering, Cas Engineering, Fuel and Metallurgy* 
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AgnouUure, Colour Cheimatry and Dyeing, and the Chemistry of Leather 
Ikumufaoture, as well as by those who have graduated in Pure Science, in- 
eluding Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Physiology, and 
Geology. 

Facilities are also given to students who are preparing to enter upon a 
commercial, industrial or professional career, but are unable to follow 
complete degree courses Classes are provided to meet their special require- 
ments, and, as a rule, a Diploma may be obtamed, at the end of their 
course, after satisfactory attendance and examination Thus the classes 
m the School of Commerce afford helpful preparation for a Mercantile life; 
those in the Chemistry Departments qualify for the Associateship of the 
Institute of Chemistry and other distinctions, as well as for the practice 
of an Analytical Chemist, the Arts and Science Courses are attended by 
members of the Day Training College of the University, to qualify them 
to enter the teaching profession, the School of Medicine, with Hospital 
Practice, provides the necessary training for Medical men, Surgeons and 
Dentists , the Classes in Xiaw are suitable to the needs of students preparing 
for the practice of a Barrister or Solicitor, and the Technical Departments 
are equipped to supply efficient preparation for the employments of Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, Gas, Coal, and Metallurgical Engineering, Cloth and 
Leather Manufacture, Dyeing, and Agriculture 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 

The degrees and diplomas of the University m aU professional subjects 
(Architecture, Civic Design, Education, Engineering, Law, Medicine, and 
Science) are recognised by the Authorities of the profession concerned as 
conferring privileges by exemption from the whole or part, of the professional 
training, or articles, required from candidates who have not graduated in 
an approved Umversity The University has rtcently instituted a degree in 
Commercial Sciences 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

Degrees are granted iii Theology (B D , D D ), Law ^LL B , LL D ), Medi 
cino and Surgery (MB, BS, MD, MS), Science, Engineering and 
Economics (B Sc , I) Sc ) In the Faculty of Medicine there is a special 
M S Degree in Dental Surgerj , and the M D Degree is granted in the 
followmg Branches — Medicine, Pathology, Mental Diseases and Psychology, 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women, State Medicine Tropical Medicine In 
the Faculty of Science special Degrees are panted in Agriculture and in 
Veterinary Science, and in the Faculty of Engineering there are special 
Degrees in Mining and Metallurgy Degrees in the h acuity of Economics 
and Political Science (including Commerce and Industry) are taken by 
students preparing for commercial, industrial, or administrative work, in- 
surance, banking, railway, and similar appointments 

Teachers prepare for the post graduate Diplomas m Pedagogy (Teacher s 
Diploma, Eind Higher Diploma in Pedagogy), and it has recently been 
decided to include Education as a subject for the M A Degree 

The Imperial College of Science and Technology, which is a School of 
the Umversity, prepares students for appointments in Science and Engineer 
mg, including Mining Engineering training is also provided at University 
Ck^ege, King s College, East London College, and several Institutions of 
the Umversity 

Among the Schools of the University there are six Theolo^cal Schools 
and eighteen Medical Schools, of which one (Royal Dental Hospital and 
London School of Dental Surgery), is devoted to the teaching of Dental 
Surgery, and another (the South Eastern Agricultural CoUege, wye), is de- 
voted to Agriculture One School (the London Day Training Uollege) is 
devoted to me training of Teachers 
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The teaching of law is carried on under a joint scheme at University 
OoUege, King’s College, and the London School of Economics. 

Education is also provided for students preparing for the Commiasions 
in the Regular Army allocated by the War Office to the University. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

The majority of students are engaged in professional training — that is, 
training for a profession as apart from general mental training and culture. 
The main professional occupations for wMch provision is made are Teaching, 
Medicine, Law, Theology, Chemistry, and Engineering. There is also a 
Faculty of Commerce intended specially for those ^o intend to enter 
business. In addition to these a large number of students are training for 
technical industries, and since 1905 they have been included in the Faculty 
of Technology. Arrangements have been made for preparation for the 
Public Services, and might be extended with advantage, though difficultv is 
experienced in -view of the conditions of examination as regards Indian 
Civil Service and First Class Clerkships. The training given seems well 
adapted for appointments in the Consular Service and Indian Police. 
Graduates from the University have also from time to time obtained ^point* 
menta under the Board of Trade or in the Patent Office and other Govern- 
ment Lepartments. There seems, however, to be a strange reluctance on the 
part of students of this district to take appointments abroad. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

The University grants degrees in Medicine (including the sub.FacuIty of 
Surgery) (B.M., B.Ch,, M.Cu., D.M.), Law (B.C.L., L.C.L.), and Divinity 
(B.D., D.D.). These are termed '’superior” Faculties, that is, the attain* 
meat of a degree in Arts is a “Condition precedent" for entrance upon them. 

Diplomas are granted in Geography, Education, Economics ana Political 
Science, Scientific Engineering, and Mining Subjects, Anthropology, Forestry, 
Classical Archeology, Rural Economy, Public Health and Ophthalmology. 

Instruction in Military Subjects is given in connection with the Officers' 
Training Corps and in preparation for University CommiBsions in the 
Regular Army, 

Women are not admitted to the Degrees, but are admitted to all the 
Diplomas except those in Scientific Engineering and in Forestry. 

UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

The University ofiers exceptional facilities for the study of Engineering 
and the Metallurgy of Iron and Steel. Sheffield, being a great centre of the 
steel industry, the University is favourably situated for the prosecution of 
such studies. The Departments of Engineering and Metallurgy are equipped 
with the most modem appliances. 

The work in these Departments is supervised by a Committee, which 
includes representatives of the large works, and so a relation is maintained 
between instruction and the industries. 

New buildings are in course of erection for laboratories for work in non- 
ferrous metallurgy. 

The Department of Coal Mining is in close touch with the coal industry 
of the South Yorkshire and North Derbyshire Coalfields. New buildings are 
being erected for the better accommoaation of the Department, which is 
supervised by a Committee representative of the Coal inaustry. 

The University provides, in addition to courses at the University, local 
lectures by members of the University staff in mining villages. It organises 
and inspects classes held in the villages by local teachers, and generally 
performs the functions of a consultative body for mining education in its 
area. 

Professional education is provided for the Medical profession in the 
Faculty of Medicine, and for the Legal Profession in the Faculty of Law. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 

The B.Sc. Pegree (with M.Sc. and D.Sc. Degrees) is granted in Pure 
Soieoce, Applied Science, and various branches of Engineering, viz., Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engineerii^ — and also in Metallumcal 
Science, Agriculture and Rural Economy, Forestry. Degrees in Laws 
Divinity {B.D., D.D.), and Medicine (M.B., B.Ch.), a Diploma in 
Public Health, and a Certificate and Diploma in Education are also granted. 

UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 

The Degree of B.Sc. is granted in Applied Science and in Agriculture. 
A Diploma is also granted in Agriculture. Degrees in Law (B.L., LL.B., 
LL.D.), and in ‘Medicine (M.B., Ch.B., M.D., Ch.M.), and a Diploma in 
Public Health are also granted. 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

Degrees are granted in Divinity (B.D., D.D.), and in the Faculty of 
Science (B.Sc. and D.Sc.), in Pure Science, Engineering, Public Health, 
Agriculture (B.Sc. only). Forestry (B.Sc. only). Schoolmasters' Diplomas 
are awarded. Education is also provided in Military Subjects for the pre- 
paration of Students for University Commissions in the Regular Army. 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

This University supplies courses of study and confers degrees in 
Medicine, Law, Divinity, Science (Pure Science, Engineering, Mining, 
Public Health, and Agriculture). The Agricultural course is given in co- 
operation with the Glasgow and West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

In the Arts Faculty a large number of teachers for elementary and 
secondary schools receive a Univeraity education. The practical part of their 
training is given by the Glasgow’ Provincial Committee, whose work is 
carried on imdor the Scotch Education Department mainly by public grants. 

In the Arts Faculty also a certain number of students are training for 
social and civic work, taking courses in Economics, Political Philosophy, and 
Social Economics. 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 

The ordinary graduating courses of the University provide technical and 
professional education for Teachers, Engineers, Clergymen, and Medical 
Wactitionere. The University does not at present give a full qualifying 
Course for Graduation in Law, but it provides Courses of Lectures in 
Soots Law and Conveyancing in University College, Dundee, which are 
taken by young men qualifying to become members of the legal profession, 
either as Solicitors or as Advocates. Students of the University in the 
Advanced Courses of Scientific Instruction given in the Chemistrv, Natural 
History, and Engineering Departments are trained for Technical and Research 
posts (includir^ administrative posts under Government Departments — 
e.q . , Fisheries Departments, Ac.). 

The St. Andrews Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers, 
which acts under the Scotch Education Department, is not officially related 
to the University except that the University Court appoints four Members, 
and that the University teaching is to some extent accepted as part of 
the work demanded of a Student in training for the teaching profession, 
while the Student in training may take a University Degree side by side 
with the special technical instruction provided by the Provincial Committee 
to fit the Student for the duties of a Teacher. 

Training is provided by the University for students preparing for 
University Commissions in the Regular Army. 
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QUEEN*S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 

The Queen’s University of Belfast has recognised the Municipal Technical 
Institute, Belfast, as a College in which students of the University may 
pursue courses of study qualifying for a degree or a diploma of the University. 
The teaching in the following subjects is recognised : — Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Electrical Engineering, Textile Industries, Applied Chemistry and 
Pesign, none of which is taught in the University. 

The Royal College of Science for Ireland, in Dublin, is similarly recognised 
as a College in which students proceeding to a degree of the University in 
the Faculty of Science may obtain instruction in Agriculture. 

There is a Faculty of Commerce in the University which aims at pro- 
viding a University curriculum which may serve as an introduction to 
Commercial Life and Administration. There is also an evening course for 
a diploma in commercial subjecte. 

The Faculty of Law gives instruction which is recognised as a partial 
qualification for the profession of Barrister and Solicitor in Ireland. The 
rules of the Honourable Society of King’s Inns provide that a student may 
obtain credit for his First Year’s Legal Education by attending a continuous 
and complete course upon the lectures of each of the Professors in the Law 
School in the University. Queen’s University is one of the prescribed 
Universities in which persons who attend lectiirOH and pass examinations in 
the Faculty of Law during two academic years, may bo admitted as solicitors 
after four years’ service. The degree of LL.B. of the Queen’s University of 
Belfast is held hy the T/RW' Society to Im? a ground of exemption from the 
Society’s Intermediate Examination. 

UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 

Degrees are granted In Dental Science, Engineering, Obstetric Science, 
Surgery (Bachelor and Master in each case), and in Mcdicme, Laws, Divinity 
(Bachelor and Doctor in each case). 

The professional schools arc as follows : — Divinitv School, Law School, 
School of Pliybic, Scliool of Enginceiing. the Indian and Home Civil 
Service School, the Army School (which prepares Thuverbity candidates for 
Commissions in the Reg\dar Army), and the Scho(d of Agriculture. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 

The following Degrees are granted Bachchir of Agricultural Science 
(B.Agr.Sc.), Master of Agri(‘ultiiral Science (M.Agr.Sc.): Bachelor of Laws 
(LL.B.), Doctor of Laws (LL.D.): Bachehu- of Mcdi<-inc (M.B.), Bachelor 
of Surgery (TLCh.), Bachelor of ()b'-totric« (B.A.O.), Bachelor of Science, 
Public Health (B.Sc., Public Health), Master of Siir"crv (M.Uh.), Master 
of Obstetrics (M.A.O.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.). Doctor of Science, 
Public Health (D.Sc., Public Healtli), BHchej<')r of Di ntfil Surgery (B.D.S.), 
Master of Dental Surgei\ (Af.D.S.); Bachelor of Engineering (B.E.), 
Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.). Master of Engineering fM.E.l. Master 
of Architecture (M.Arch.i, Bnchidor of (’oinmorce (B.Comm.), Master of 
Commerce (M.Comm.). 

UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 

Degrees are granted in Law’ (LL.B,, LL.D.), Medicine and Surgery 
(M.B. and B.S., M.D. and M.S.). In conjunction with the South Australian 
Sclinol of Mines and Industries, the University provides for a Diploma in 
Applied Science in addition to the B.Sc. Degree. Candidates mav obtain 
the Diploma in Mining, Metallurgy, Electrical Engineering, f)r Mechanical 
Engineering. (IradunteM obtain the B.Sc, Degree and Diploma of the 
University, and the Fellowship of the School of Mines and Industries. 

In conjunction with the Government Agricultural College, provision is 
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made for students to obtain the Degree of Bachelor of Science with Agri- 
culture. Part of the course is taken at the Oniversity and part at the 
Agricultural College. 

By arrangemeut with the Education Department candidates in training as 
State School Teachers have the privilege of attending the University free 
of cost to the State. The Department does not allow these students to 
remain long enough to obtain a degree, but many of them subsequently do 
the additional work required, and graduate. Further, Teachers in the city 
and suburban schools may attend all University lectures and take eiamina- 
tions free of cost. 

The Technicul School in Perth, Western Australia, where, as yet (1911). 
there is no University, is affiliated to this L'niversitj . The curriculum in 
MatVicmaticK, Physics and Chenhstry, &c., is recf)gnisod. and students attend- 
ing lectures and practical work at this School arc enabled to present them- 
selves for the I'niversity examinutionrt and obtain the B.Sc. degree. 

This University was the first in Australia to provide a Commercial 
Course. A Diploma of Associate in (’omnierco of the University of Adelaide 
is granted fA.O.U.A.). 

UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 

The professional education of those desiring to enter on the professions 
of Law, Medicine. Dentistry, Veterinary Seionco, and Engineering, is 
obtained through this University. In the first four cases where registration 
is essential to practice the education can only be got at the University. In 
the case of Engineering there aro other meaua of qualifying for the practice 
of various branches of the profession. 

The University has no direct relation to education for the public service. 
It has a great influence on the standard of secondary education generally 
through its public examinations, and in this way indirectly influences the 
education of candidates for the public service. 

It has no very direct relation to technical education at present. Proviaion 
is made for the recognition of certain courses which may ho taken at selected 
technical colleges, provided the usual University examinations are passed, 
but this is largely a dead letter. It is hoped to bring the University into 
closer relation® vith technical education: and w'ith this object a committee 
to supervise courses ut technical cidlcgos and to advise as to appointments 
tlicreflt. has boon appointed by the Education Department, and the University 
is \icll represented tlioreon. 

UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 

Tlic four Faculties of the University include Law, Medicine, with a 
Department of Dentistry attached, and Science, including fnl Pure Science: 
(M Unginecring (with three sub-dpi)nrtments, viz.: (i.) Civil: fii.) Mining 
and Metallurgy ; (lii.) Mechanical and Electrical: {cl Veterinary Science, and 
{dl Agriculture. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND. 

The Technical nr ProfesKional Faculties in which the University of New 
Zealand confers degrc>''^ are ; — EnginooTing (Mcclianical, F.lectrical, Civil, 
Mining, and MctJilinrgicnl), .Archit“cture, Agriculture, Medicine and 
Suruem , DentintrN . Lav , Conuncrer, Mu'»io, and Domestic Science, besides 
a Dijilnuia in .TournaH’^Tu. The teaching of these branches is distributed over 
the four affiliated Colh’ge.s, some predominating in one, Some in another. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The Cape University is entrusted by' Parliament with the c-xaminotions, 
in whole nr in part, required for aditiisaion as Attorneys, Su^ve^ors, and 
Barristers. The various certificates and diplomas of the T^niversity are also 
of recognised value in the teaching profession and in the admission of 
candidates for the Christian ministry in the different churches. 
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QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY (Kin^rston, Ontario). 

The University has professional Schools as follows: — (a) Medicine; (b) 
Applied Science (School of Mining), including Courses in Engineering, 
inning, and Applied Chemistry; (e) Education, including the profession^ 
training of teachers of higher prim^ and secondary schools in the theory 
and practice of school work; (d) a liaeological College (Queen's Theological 
College), which has now replaced the Theological Faculty, and is affiliated to 
the University. 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 

The University relates itself to teclmical and professional education 
through its Faculties of Medicine, Applied Science, Forestry and Educa- 
tion, as also through its affiliated Institutions, from which students come for 
examination and admission to degrees in the University. These Institutions 
are Osgoi^e Hall (Law School), the Ontario Amcultural College, the Ontario 
College of Pharmacy, the Royal College of Dental Surgeons, the Ontario 
Veterinary College. A large number of graduates in Arts aye found in the 
higher positions of the Civil Service in the Provinces and the Dominion, for 
which tney have received their training in such Departments as Mathematics, 
Physics, Actuarial Science, Cliemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Political 
Science, in the Facufty of Medicine, in the Faculty of Forestry, in the 
Department of Public Health, and in the Veterinary ^^ollege. 

McM ASTER UNIVERSITY (Toronto). 

The University prepares students for specialist work in the teaching 
profession and for entrance into Law', Medicine, 

McOlLL UNIVERSITY (Montreal). 

The Faculty of Applied Science is an integral part of the University, 
A high standard of entrance oualifications is exacted, especially in matbe- 
matical subjects, and the undergraduate body enjoys the same privileges 
and is subject to the same control as students in the Faculty of Arts. There 
never was much danger that this work would be developed in Montreal apart 
from McGill, and the University is thoroughly in line with the position 
that the inclusion of technical education in the programme of the University 
is beneficial to both. There is really no reason in the nature of things why 
engineers should not be as cultivated men as doctors or lawyers. On the 
American continent the view is almost universally held that the University 
best fulfils its reason for existence by relating itself to every department of 
public service which calls for leadership, and for w'hicb preparation can 
best be obtained in an institution where the various departments of know- 
ledge are shown in their essential interconnection. Instead of the division, 
how'ever, into the Faculty of Arts and the Faculty of Applied Science, it 
might be better to call the former the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and 
the later the Faculty of Engineering. The present nomenclature disguiaes 
the fact that the Faculty of Arts is concerned also with such Sciences as 
Physics, Chemistry, and Biology, and a wrong dualism is encouraged which 
leads students, and the general public as well, to regard Arts as one thing 
and Science as another. 

The latest development that the University has undertaken in connection 
w'ith technical education is its School of Agriculture. This forms one of the 
departments of Macdonald College, and is represented by a Faculty of Agri- 
culture, which holds the same relation to the University as do the ower 
Faculties. It should perhaps be stated here that Macdonald College is an 
incorporated College of the University, end that the graduation curriculum in 
Agriculture is controlled by the Corporation, although other teaching (such 
as short courses on agricultural topics) is arranged for by the authorities 
of the College itself. A third branch of Macdonald College is the School of 
Household Science. 
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With reference to professional education, it is suflBcient here to enumerate 
the Faculty of Law, the Faculty of Medicine, and the School for the Training 
of Teachers at Macdonald College, the ConserTatorium of Music, and possibly 
also the various affiliated theoloncal Colleges which are grouped round the 
University seat m Montreal More recently an attempt has been made to 
establish a Department of Commerce, leading up, in the first instance, to a 
Diploma on the completion of a modified form of the first two years of the 
curriculum in the Faculty of Arts 

Very little can be said on this head except m connection with the 
Faculty of Law, and in regard to municipal and other forms of engineering. 
It may be noted, however, aa a special feature that the Civil Service 
Examinations are now held at McGill aa a centre, bj arrangement with 
Ottawa 

LAVAL UNIVERSITY (Quebec). 

No student la adiuUtcd to the study of Iheology unless he has the 
permission and appioval of his Bishop Lvory student of the diocese of 
Quebec must also have passed with success both the Examinations of the 
Faculty of Arts, or qualify during hia first term The courses in Theology 
are not open to the public, but any priest may be admitted. 

Students in the Law School do not need to be matriculated (msents), 
but they must attend lectures regularly The courses are private, but any 
advocate or notary may be admitted Students who propose to practise 
Law must as a coudvUon pievioua to studying in the Lniversity, have 
obtained the degree of Baeheiier lu the Faculty of Arts, or have passed 
the entrance exammations of the Burroau or of the Chambre des Kotaires 
In Medicine btudents need not necessarily be msents, but they must 
be rogulir at lectures, and must havt passed the examination of the College 
of Mcaionie of Quebec, which is icquired as a previous condition for the 
piactice of Medicine from those who have not been Bachehor in txamina 
tions t)f the Faculty of Arts The courses in Medicine are not public, but 
any Doctor or Surgeon may be admitted 

lh€ Cintiul Friparation Scho<l is organihed up to preparing the pupils for 
the dificreut bchooU of Suiveymg, Forestry, Engineering, &c Students must 
be at hast 16 \oais old, and must ulTord a certificate of primary intermediate 
studieb or pabs the special examination of admission to that school 

Students jn the Land Surveying School must have passed with success 
the txamination of the Central Pieparation School, or have been admitted 
by the Board of the Lniid Survevors Corporation of tiie Province of Quebec 
Students in the FoiCbtry School need to be at least 18 years old, and to 
pass a conipctitn e examination of admission Ihis competition is organised 
to allow the fetudonts to nttond the Course of Forestry, and to facilitate the 
distribution of Scholnrships grouted bv the Government of the Province to 
10 pupils of that school 

The following Degrees and Dtplomas of a professional character are 
granted — Bachelier, Lieenci6, Docteur en Th^ologie, Bachclier, Licenci4, 
Docteur en Droit Bachelier, Liteiici^, Docteur en Medicine, Bachelier 
Lettres, Certificat d etudes de Droit commercial, Bacheher es Sciences 
appliqu^es, and agricolee, Bacht^hcr and Docteur en Mddecme vet^rinaire, 
Dipl6n]e d Ingdnieur civil and Diplome d Ing^nieur forestier, Certificat 
d'etudes d Arpentage, DipWme d Arpenteur stagiaire, Diplome d enseigne 
ment secondaire modeme, Certificat d Mudes primaires intermediaires . 
Dipl6me d Etudes primaires superieurs, Dipl6me acad6mique, Diplome 
d’enseignement manager. 

UNIVERSITY OF BISHOP’S COLLEGE (Lennoxville), 

The Arts Course is so arranged as to lead up to the different professions, 
Iff., the first two years of the Arts Course are devoted to general education, 
in the last two years undergraduates are permitted to specialize, both m the 
Honour and the Ordinary Courp'^s, in the subjects most likely to fit them 
for their professional training 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK (Fredericton). 

This UDiversity gives three techDioal courses all leading to the degree 
of B.Sc. The three courses are Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
and Forestry. 

UNIVERSITY OF MOUNT ALLISON COLLEGE (SackvIIIe). 

There is a Faculty of Applied Science in this University. Graduates in 
Arts of the University under certain conditions can graduate in the Law 
School of Dalhousie College in two years from the time of entrance. 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. FRANCIS XAVlER^S COLLEUE 
(Antigonish, Nova Scotia). 

This institution endeavours to give its young men a sound preparatory 
education which will enable them Ui enter upon the study of any of the 
learned professions, or to pursue advanced work in any of the sciences. 

Considerable stress is laid upon the necessity of students realising the 
duties they owe to society and the public life of this new and growing 
country. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA (Strathcona). 

There is a Department of Applied Science in the University, specializing 
in the branch of engineering for wlheli there is u demand in the Province. 
The Matriculation in this course requires advanced mathcTTmtics beyond the 
ordinary Matriculation. 

A Faculty of Agriculture is in courae of developirient ; a Faculty of 
Medicine an<^ a Faculty of Law will be established in the near future. In 
the meantime the Province has handed over to the University Examining 
Board the conduct of the examinations for admission to some of the learned 
professions, and steps nre being taken to put the oxaniinations for all the 
professions under tlie University’s control. For examjdc. a Medical Doctor 
practising in the Province must puss before the University Board, and on 
receiving a certificate of his right to registration from tlie Registrar of 
the University, the College of Physicians and Surgeons must register him as 
a duly licensed practitioner, subject only to the payment of such fees as the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons may require. 

UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN (Saskatoon). 

The University offers courses in Agriculture, and is making preparations 
for the establishment of the usual Professional Schools. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA (Winnipeg). 

The University of Manitoba offern instruction in Civil and Electrical 
Engineering, and confers degrees in those professions. 

The University examines and confers degrees in Law, but provides no 
instruction. 

The University also examines and confers degrees in Medicine, Pharmacy, 
and Agriculture, but the instruction in these courses is provided in colleges 
affiliated to the University. 

Graduates in Divinity of the affiliated denominational colleges have the 
same rights and privileges as other graduates of the Univeraity, and are 
members of the University Convocation. 

UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY. 

The University holds Degree Examinations for the Medical, Legal, and 
Engineering Professions. It grants a degree in Agriculture also, and it is 
just proposed to create a degree in Commerce. It offers every year three 
Scholarships for technical studies in England. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

The Calcutta University providee for professional education in (i.) Law; 
(ii.) Medicine; (iii.) Engineering. 

(i.) Law . — Students for the Bachelors’ degree in Law have to prosecute a 
regular course of study in Law in some duly affiliated College for three 
academical years. A Bachelor of Law of this University is entitled to 
practise as a pleader or a Vakil at the High Court and the Courts subordinate 
to it. The t’rovincial .Judicial Service is also open to these Bachelors of 
Law, where they serve as Mvnmiffs and Subordinate J\idge8. A few among 
them are also promoted to District and SeHbioue Judgeships for meritorious 
services. 

Ui.) Medicine . — Students who take up Medicine have to undergo a course 
of training in the different branches of Medical Science in the Calcutta 
Medical College for six jears, with a view to obtaLiuug the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine. 

(iii.) Euiiinecring . — Civil Engineering. — The University imparts instruc- 
tion in Civil Engineering through the Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, 
which is the only Iiistitutinn affiliated t.o this University in Engineering, 
The B.E.'b generally enter the Public Service as Assistant Engineers. 

The Civil Engineering College also provides for technical education. It 
has its Mechanical nnd Apprentice classes, and has several technical and 
Mechanicnl Schools in different Mofussil centres duly affiliated to it. These 
technicfll Schools aro not, however, recognised by the University, but are 
under the control of the Education Department of Government. 

PANJAB UNIVERSITY (Lahore). 

The Panjab University maiutains and controls a Law College, and the 
Examinations in the Faculty of Law are accepted by H.M. Judges of the 
Chief Court ns qualifying for enrolment as legal practitioners. There U no 
other Imw' College in the Province. 

(Traduates of the Medical nnd Training Colleges nnd Rtudente of the 
Engineering College who pass the prescribed University examinations in the 
Medical, Teaching, and Engineering Faculties, are accepted without further 
examination for employment in the Public Service in the Medical, Educa- 
tinn, and Public Works Departments. The instituiioES referred to are, 
however, maintained by Government. 
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INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS. 

Leeds reports that the Professor of Law gave a course of Law Lectures 
at the Lniveibitj of Sheffield m the Seusion 1910-11, under the auspices of 
the Yorkshire Board of Legal Studies. 

London reports that under the scheme of Advanced Lectures organised by 
the University a large number of scholars from other Lnivorsities, including 
Contmentai Univeisities, have delivered Courses of Lectures in the Universitj . 
The Lecturers under this scheme for the Session 1911-12 have included M. 
H. Bergson (Member of the Institute and Professor of Pliilosophy at the 
College de France), Rt Hon. Ameer Ah, M. H Fromageot, Prof Macleod 
(Proftasor of Physiology lu the Mrcsteru Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio), 
and M. H Poincar4 (Professor of Mathematical Astronomy in the University 
of Pans). In the case of Physiology a Panel of Lectureis has been consti- 
tuted which includes Teachers in many l/Divereities at home and overseas, 
the 1 iclubion of auy Teacher implying hia readiness to communicate the 
results of his research work in a Course of Lectures when a favourable oppor- 
tunity presents itself 

Manchester reports that while there is no regular system of interchange 
of UniverRity Teachers, members of the junior staff of the University have 
frequently been appointed to professorships m Universities, both m England 
and in the Colonics, and mcmbcis of the staffs of other English and Colonial 
Umversitics have been appointed to professorships in Manchester. 

Toronto reports that no session passes without some Lectures from dis 
tinguished University Instructors from the United States or Europe 

McGill reports that there is very little to remark under this head, except 
m connection with its relations to the McGill University College of British 
Columbia. Occasional lectures and short courses have been interchanged with 
Toronto, c*spe< lally in Meduiue, and more mfly be done along this line in 
the future. But members of the McGill staff have actually gono to Van- 
couver, British Columbia, to take subjects such as Mathematics, Classics, 
and Modern Languages, and this session a defkuto interchange is being 
earned out by which a member of the McGill classical staff has taken work 
at Vancouver, while the Professor of Classics there has come to Montreal 
to fill his place Such interchanges, as well as the University s connexion 
with and control of the examinations at Vancouver, help to keep it in close 
touch with the standards of teaching there. 

Manitoba reports that the onK mterchange of Teachers which has so far 
been carried out has been with the Universitv of North Dakota in the 
United States. This University is about 150 miles distant, and is the 
nearest Universitv. The interchange has been carried on for one year, but 
will be continued. The interchange consists of short visits with lectures, 
conferences, Sec , on special and general subjects, such as organization of 
Departments and laboratories, methods of teaching and research. 

fVo/e. 

An interesting scheme for the exchange of Professors is that between 
Columbia University and Berlin University, which came into <meration in 
the Session 1906-7 The Columbia Umversity Quarterly fVol. iX., No. 2, 
March, 1907, page 182), states that the scheme, during its first year of trial, 
has proved eminently and encouragingly successful. 

It has been successful from the academic point of view. In that each of 
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the professors — Professor Schumacher here, and Professor Burgess in Berlin — 
has attracted to his public Lectures a very considerable body of regular 
students, and, what is of even more importance, has conducted a seminary 
for advanced students which has proved highly satisfactory. The exchange 
has been successful, too, from a broader point of view. Each of these am* 
bassadors of civilization has been able to reach non. academic audiences, 
each has addressed dozens of learned societies and social clubs in New York, 
m Berlin, and m other cities of the United States and of Germany To a 
large extent tlie success of the expciiiiieiit has been due to that part of the 
Columbia Berlin plan which was most novel, and which aroused, m advance, 
ino&t doubt — to the arrangement that each of the visiting professors should 
deliver hib message in the language of his hearers Professor Schumacher 
has shown himself a mastei of English sjicech, Professor Burgess has been 
praised by the German newspaperb for the excellence of liis German 

One of the chief purposes of the exchange, the promotion of a better 
understanding between the two couiitiies through the establishment of 
intimate personal relations between then leading scholars, has unquestion- 
ably been attained Professor Burgess wiitcs that he has matle many friends 
in Berlin All of us who have, le vrued to know Professor Sthvnnaihcr will 
testif} that he. leaves mini waiin fiieiids m Nt.w York" 

The follouing quotations from latci miinbcis of the Columbia tiiiversity 
Quarterly refer to the schoine — 

Vol X , 1907-08, page 210 (March, 1908) — The extra academic 
significance of the exchange of piofissois between the Prussian universitieB 
and Columbia is even more evident in this, tlie second vear of the experiment, 
tJian m the first As was noted in the (2uurteil> a ^ear ago, the first Uoosevi.lt 
professor delivered many addresses outside of Berlin, nnd not a few in Berlin 
outside of the university, whik the first Kaiser NVilhelm professor extended 
his activities not onlv over the Greater New loik and its ermrons but 
across the contiuent The second incumbent of the chair at ( olumbia is 
covering the same area, and, as is noted elsewhere in this number, the 
demand for his services in ill parts of the countr\ iR evm more insistent In 
Berlin, the public and private hoBjiitilitv with which ProfesBor Burgess was 
almost overwhelmed showed that the German people riahwed tlie importance 
of his mission In New York during the past winter, the public dinners 
given to celebrate his return and Profossoi Leonhard s presence indicate a 
growing perception on the pait of our countrymen that the exchange of 
professorn afferds an opportunity to establish a better understanding and 
friendlier relations not mereh between the savants on either Bide of the 
Atlantic, but aUo between the people (»f the I nitod States and of Germanv ’ 

Vol XT , 1908-09, page 217 (Muicli, 1909) — The Trustees have 
appointed Professor Otto Jespersen, of the Iniversity of Copenhagen, pro- 
fessor of fjnghsh Philologi m Columbii T^nnersity for the Academic year 
1909-10 Piofessor Jespc rsen s viait marks the beginning of a new stage in 
the development of closer relations lx tween AnieriCHn and Furopean umversi 
ties The establishment of exchange profcssorshiijs between the Lnitcd 
States and Germany has proved so succcseful, that there seems cve^^ reason 
for its extension to other coiintrieB That we have much m common with 
the Scandinavian peoples, otherwise than racinllv, it la unmeesBary to say 
The influence of Scandinavian upon the English language and EngliBh litera- 
ture has been greater than that of any other modern tongue excepting 
German and French This gives an especial interest to the views of Danish 
scholars upon these subjects In Norway and Sweden, as well, much has 
been done m recent years which is of importance for English scholarship ” 
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RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES, 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 

There is a L’niveraity Hostel for Women students, uccommodating about 
60 residents, under the charj'C of a Warden appointed and y^aid by the 
University ; but there is no sueli Hostel for men. 

A list of suitable lodgin^^s, however, is prepared nnd kept by the Secretary 
of the University, and parents and students arc strongly reeornmended to 
choose their lodgings from this list. But the I'niversity does not refuse 
permission for students to reside elsewhere with the cognisance of their 
parents. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


For Women : — 

Clifton Hill House, Hall of Residence, accommodating 22 students. 
Cullender HousCj shortly to be added to the above, accommoduting 18 
students. 

Two recognised Hostels for Training Students, accommodating 52 students. 
One yjrivato Hostel for Traiiiing StiidontR, accommodating 12 students. 

For Men : — 

Two private Hostels for Training Students, accommodating 70 students. 
Control over lodgings for Training Students is exercised as required by the 
Board of Education. 

Arrangements are being made for control over lodgings occupied by other 
students. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Residence, if it is to count towards the keeping of n term, must be (1) in 
a College or Hoatrl ; (2) in licensed lodgings: (3) with the student’s parent or 
parents: (4i in liis own or in bis hired house, or with his relatives, or in 
exceptional cases with persons other than his relatives. In any case 
the place of residence must be “ within the precincts of the University,” 
which are defined as extending two miles and a half from Great St. Mary’s 
Church, "measured in a direct line.” To count residence for a day it is 
necessary to sleep in Cambridge the following night, except in the case of 
the day of fiual departure for the vacation. 

Rooms in College arc usually assigned to freshmen as far as possible, 
according to the order of their application for admission; but in most Colleges 
the Scholars have the first choice. Furniture in College rooms can usually 
be taken by valuation from the preceding tenant. 

Licensed lodgings are taken by the Tutor for those students who cannot 
at first have rooms iu College. These are officially inspected by the 
University every year. Lodgers are subject to the same University and 
College regulations as residents in College. 

In the case of an Advanced Student residence may be allowed under 
special conditions approved in each case by the Lodging Houses Syndicate, 
on application from the Head of the student’s College or Hostel, or in the 
case of a non-coUegiate Advanced Student from the Chairman of the Non- 
Collegiate Students Board. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

Residential facilities are carefully attended to at Durham. None are 
existent at Nevrcaetle. 

UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 

All registered students who are not living with relatives or friends are 
required to reside at some Hail of Residence or Hostel approved by Uie 
University, or in registered lodgings, or lodgings which are approved. But 
certain members of the Court have built a H^l for the acoomir odation of 
30 men students A Univcrsitv Hall for Women has also been established 
at which all women King s Scholars who do not reside with their parents or 
guardians are required by the regulations of the Board of Education to reside. 
The Hall is open also to other Women students in the University. Lodgings 
are placed upon the register after a Committee has been satisfied in regard 
to the suitability of the Housekeepers and the sanitary and other conditions 
of the houses A member of the Junior staff has bean appointed supervisor 
of students m lodgings, and it is his duty to see that all the prescribed 
conditions have been fulfilled 

UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 

\ Hall of Uosidenco for women has been established m connection with 
the L Diversity, under the care of a resident Warden The Hall has accom- 
modation for thirty two students, and is recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion as providing accommodation for women students in training 

A Hall of Residence for men students, managed by the Training College 
Board, has been established for many years It is under the control of a 
re«udent Warden, and is recognised by the Board of Education as providing 
accommodation for seventeen men students Apart from these two small 
Halls, no residential provieion is made for students A list of suitable 
lodgings IS officiallv kept, but no control is exercised over undergraduates 
who live in lodgii^^, nor are they compelled to reside only in loagtngs on 
the official list Tlie control over the keepers of such leggings is slight 
The majority of students live at borne, or with relations Hardly any women 
students are in lodgings 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The importance of the provision of residential facilities for studentb is 
fuliv recognised in the University Definite action on the part of the Senate 
of the University has so far taken the form of the recognition of Hostels 
which have been established by Colleges or by independent authorities The 
Hostels so far recognised by the University in this way are — 

University Hall of Residence, Chelsea 

University College Hall, Ealing (for men students of University College) 
College Hall, Byng Place (for women students) 

Some of the Colleges of the University provide residence for their students 
m direct connexion with the Institution These include 
Royal Holloway College 
Bedford College for Women 
Westfield College 

London School of Medicine for Women 

Wesleyan College, Richmond 

South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye 

At Goldsmiths' College, the Traixung College for Teachers, conducted 
by the University, a number of Hostels have been established in connection 
with the College, some of them by the Local Education Authorities, by w^hom 
students are sent for preparation for the teaching profession 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 

There is no sccommodation for the residence of students within the 
University precincts Students not living at home or with some responsible 
relative or friend are recommended to reside at one of the licensed HaUs, 
particulars of which are given below They are all situated witiun about a 
mile of the University At the Halls, atudents receive the benefit of social 
intercourse and of tutorial help and supervision A list of registered lodgings 
is kept by the Bursar and the Tutor for "Women students, who furmsh in- 
formation to applicants 

Halls licensed for Residence of students — 

3, For Men 

Dalton Hall, Victoria Park Established 1876 

Hulme Hall, Victoria Park Established 1881 

Lister House, 71 Nelson Street For residence of senior medical 
students 
II For Women 

Ashburne Hall, Fallowfield Established 1899 

Victoria Church Hostel, Victoria Park (Langdale Hall ) 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Residence, or as it is defined by the University Statutes, ttctum aumere 
et pernociaref must either be (1) within the nails of a College or Hall, or 
(2) m lodgings which have been licensed by, and are as to sanitary and 
other arrangements under the supervision of the Delegates of Lodging 
Houses, or (3) under special circumstances, and with leave of the Delegates, 
m a bouse not licensed as a lodging house 

In any case, the place of residence must be within the University,” 
that within a mile and a half of Carfax 

A list of licensed lodgings, with the pnees of the several sets of rooms 
annexed, is published from term to term, and may be seen at the Porters 
Lodges of the Colleges, or at the office of the Delegates of Non Collegiate 
Students (the Examination Schools) Any member of the University can 
obtain a copy of the list on application at the Office of the Delegacy of 
Lodging Houses (Clarendon Building, Broad Street, Oxford) 

Most Colleges and Halls prefer that their Undergraduates should reside 
during their first two or three vears within their vrIIb, but rooms cannot 
always be provided for all applicants, and in most cases leave to reside in 
lodgings can easily be obtained After three veors, or sometimes two years 
of residence, Commoners are usually required to move into lodgings, 
Scholars are sometimes alloved to keep their rooms for a fourth vear 

Women students who desire to take the I niversiti Examinations in 
Arts or m Music must, uhile resident in Oxford have their names in the 
books of one of the five Recognised Societies of Women Students and comply 
with the regulations of the Society and of the Delegac\ for Women Students 
No student may reside in a lodging house vhich has not been approved bv 
the Delegacy 

UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

A list of registered lodgings is provided for men students who come from 
e distance Some attempt is maae to supervise students in lodgings 

Women students not residing with their parents or friends reside at the 
University Hostel, Ashgate Road, Sheffield, which is recognised b\ the 
University 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

Most of the students who do not live with parents or relations reside 
in lodgings The Students’ Representative Council keeps a register of de 
Birable lodgings There are a few residential Halls It will be observed that 
these are not under the control of the University 
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UNIVERSITY OF OLASQOW. 

Queen Margaret Hall of Residence* near the University Buildings, is 
devoted to the accommodation of Women Students, but its capacity is limited, 
and a list of private lodgings ie kept, all the rooms in the list having been 
inspected and approved by the mistress of the College, or by ladies acting 
as her deputies. 

A similar list of lodgings for Men Students is prepared annually by a 
Committee of ti^e Students’ Representative Council, but there is no inspec- 
tion or approval of the rooms. 

There is a special Residence, also near the University buildings, for 
students in Divinity and Arts intending to be Ministers of the Church of 
Scotland. It is under the auspices of the General Assembly of that Church. 
It cannot accommodate more than 10 students. 

Two Hostels for medical students have recently been established by an 
influential Committee, but their accommodation is not great, and further 
developments are in contemplation. 

Thirteen students are provided for in the University Students’ Settlement 
Society, founded in 1889 for carrying on Social, Educative, and Religious 
work in one of the poorer districts of the city. 

The great majority of the students reside either with their parents or 
guardians or in private lodgings, and are subject to no disciplinary 
restrictions. 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 

As regards Men Students there is no olBcial residence in connection with 
the University, and they generally occupy private lodgings. As icgaids 
Women Students, University Hall, tbe Residence for Women Students, has 
hitherto accommodated about 50 Students. The accommodation has just 
been increased. Women Students are not obliged to enter the Residence 
Hall, but may reside in private h>dging8. A general supervision is exerciHod 
over the lodgings occupied by Students, chiefly with a view to seeing that 
they are in good sanitary condition, Ac. A number of Women Students 
reside in private lodgings, and there is at least one Hostel carried on, as a 
private venture, for Women Students. 

QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 

The University is non-residential, and there are no Hostels attached. 
Students select their own lodgings, and there are no arrangements by which 
the University exercises any control over tbe lodgings occupied. 

UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 

Residence, os a part of Academic discipline, is not enforced in the 
University of Dublin, nor is it necessary in itself for keeping Terms. Yet 
for professional students, residcTieo either in the city or in the College is 
indirectly necessary. 

Chambers in the University for Men Students ar*' granted by the Provost 
on application from the Tutor of the Studetit who proposes to reside. Most 
of these Chambers are intended to accomnrtodate two students, in which 
case each student in occupation pays only half rent and half deposit. 

In the year 1908 the house and grounds, now known as Trinity Hall, 
were acquired by the University, and established as the official residence 
for those Women Students who do not reside with their parents or guardians. 
The adjoining house and grounds have lately been purchased by Mrs. Griffith, 
and presented to the I’niversitv, in memorv of her brother, Frederick Purser, 
M.A., F.T.C.D. 

UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 

There are no residential colleges connected witli the University, and the 
University does not exercise any supervision over lodgings occupied by the 
studGntfi. 

The Act of Incorporation contains provision for the affiliation of colleges 
and for the "licensing and supervision of boarding houses intended for the 
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reception oi studentH," bat tbe IJnivcrBity is not allowed to make statutes 
which Hhall affect the rolij'ious obKcrvancce in sucli colleges or boarding 
houses. 

UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 

Three Uesidential Colleges have been established by the Anglican, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist Churches respectively, and Ijave been afiiliated 
to the University. Each of the Colleges is open to members of all religious 
denominations. The total number of students which the Colleges can take 
into residence is leas than 250. The College trustees arc required to obtain 
the approval of the University to the plans of any buildings they may pro- 
pose to erect, and are prohibited from receiving students who do not become 
matriculated within six months of entering into residence; but apart from 
this the University exercises no control over the Colleges. 

Power exists to license lodging-houses, but has never been exercised. 

UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 

There arc four lleaidcTitiul Colleges for students of the University, three 
for men and one for women. The three men's f’olleges are connected with 
three religious denominations, Church of England, Roman Catholic Church, 
and the IVesbyterian C'hurcb. The Womens’ College is unsectariau. The 
University does not exercise any control over private lodgings occupied by 
undergraduates. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND (Wellington). 

Xono of the Affiliated Colleges has any residential buildings; but all of 
thorn, to n greater or less extent, arc doing something in the direction of 
estiiblisbing rcsidonliul liostcl.**, indirectly connected with the College, for 
male snd temalo students, separately. Students residing in these hostels are 
under riie disciplitiarv control of a warden or matron, as the case may 
Ik*. But considcrabU* uumlM*rs of students live in lodgings over which the 
College uxercisos no diri*ct control, though, of course, professors and their 
ives frequently help or advise students in the matter of lodgings. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE (Cape Town). 

.At most of the University centres the majority of the students are 
resident only for the purpose of, end during the period of, study. In all these 
centres there are hostels, not directly under University control, but under 
the C’onlrol (*f local College authorities, working in connection with the 
I'niciii Pc'i'urtiiient of Educatlion. Private students are under no supervision. 

QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY (Kingston, Ontario). 

There is a residence accommodating a limited number of women, but it 
does not furnish jooin for inorr* th.^n a small proportion of those in attend- 
ance. The olliers live in hoarding-houses, but men and women students are 
not alluMcd to lodge in the same house. 

Till' Univerhity [irovides a specially approved list of lodging houses from 
which '=;tudoTits may make s,elec*tion of those in which they wish to reside. 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 

The University has three Residences providing accommodation for about 
150 men, without re'>trict ion as to Faculty. University College has two 
Residi'uces for Women Students. There is in process of erection a Men’s 
Residciu-e in connection with Victoria College, which has already two 
Residem-.'S for women. Trinity College has Residences for both meu and 
women, and St. Michael’s provides w.*commodatioi\ for a number of its 
Men Students. The University provides a list of houses which have been 
iuspectod and approved hy the authorities of the Y.M.U.A-, as also a list 
<■1 hmi-os which have the approval (>f a Committee of Ladies from tbe 
Faculty. 
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McMASTER UNIVERSITY (Toronto). 

A Residence for Women is contemplated, but none exists at present. 
There is an approved list of lodging-houses. 

McQILL UNIVERSITY (Montreal). 

The Women Students of the University may reside in the Royal Victoria 
College. There is also a residence at Strathcona Hall controlled by the 
Y.M.C.A. of McGill, and furnishing accommodation for some 60 students. 
The provision of residences is one of the needs of the immediate future, 
and it may be mentioned here that the recent gift of some twenty-six acres 
of ground contiguous to the University buildings affords room for hope that 
something will be done in that direction before very long. Meanwhile the 
Registrar 'a office ke.epa a list of lodgings occupied by the undergraduates, 
although the University does not attempt to exercise any direct control in 
this connexion. 

UNIVERSITY OF BISHOP’S COLLEGE (Lennoxville). 

Residence within the College is the rule, and characteristic of the system 
of education followed in Bishop’s College, the common collegiate life being 
regarded as a training of great importance. There are two residences, the 
Arte Building and the Divinity House, with rooms for students, Reading 
Room, Common Boom, and large Dining Hall. Only in the case of students 
whose parents or guardians reside at such distance from the College as to 
admit of regular attendance may this rule be dispensed with. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK (Fredericton). 

No residence is provided. The University has no direct control over 
lodgings occupied by undergraduates. 

UNIVERSITY OF MOUNT ALLISON COLLEGE (SacWviUe), 

The new Residence is a handsome stone building of four storeys, with a 
large two-storcy cll in the rear. It has been planned to promote in the 
highest degree the comfort and convenience of its occupants. 

UNIVERSITY OF KINO'S COLLEGE (Windsor, Nova Scotia). 

The residential system, which is an important feature of College life, is 
modelled on that of the English Colleges. Provision is made in the College 
Residence for men. Residence is kept by attendance at lectures and chapels. 
Suitable boardiug-houses approved by the President are assigned to the 
Women Students. Non-resident students arc admitted to lectures. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA (Strathcona). 

There is one University Residence on the University Grounds, and a 
second in the course of construction. The general plan is for a complete resi- 
dential system without compulsory residence, however. The University 
Residence, and the Residence of the Afifiliated Colleges bouse practically all 
of the students, at present, excepting those living at home in the city where 
the University is situated. Students’ lodging-houses must be approved 
by the University authorities. 

UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN (Saskatoon). 

The University is providing residential facilities, and the affiliated Colleges 
are also making similar provision. Students are required to live in approved 
lodgings. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA (Winnipeg). 

Several of the affiliated Colleges provide residences for some students, 
but cannot provide for all. There is no supervision over students in private 
bouses. 
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UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY. 

From the statistics supplied by the University it appears that the propor- 
tion of students for i\hom hostel accommodation is provided in affiliated 
Colleges varies with the different Colleges, the maximum being reached in 
the case of Deccan College (for 184 students out of 212 on the Boll). 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 

Every student reading m an affiliated College with the object of appearing 
at a University examination, who does uot reside with his parents or other 
legal guardian, or guardian approved by the Principal of his College, must 
reside either m hia College or in lodgings approved by his College The 
following classes of lodgings are approved by a College — (a) Non -Collegiate 
Hostels, that' is, hostels under external management, (b) Messes attached 
or unattached , (c) Private lodgings. 

A Collegiate Hostel is a Boarding House for students which is under the 
direct and exclusive control of one College, which is regarded as an integral 
part of that College, and which admits only those students who are reading 
in that particular College. The management of a Collegiate Hostel is 
entirely in the hands of the Governing Body of the College to which it 
belongs. There is in every such Hostel a Resident Superintendent, and, if 
necessary, one or more Assistant Superintendents. 

A Non Collegiate Hostel is a Boarding House for students under external 
management A Non-CoUegiate Hostel la not recognised unless the indi- 
vidual or individuals responsible for the finances of such hostel can give 
reasonable guarantee for its continued maintenance. Such hostels may 
admit only the following classes of boarders — (1) Students of any Affiliated 
College, (2) Tutors of such students, (3) Schoolboys reading in recognised 
schools who are nearly related to students residing in such hostels, and whose 
parents or guardians desire them to live with or under the direct super- 
vision of such students Boarders belonging to classes (2) and (3) are not 
admitted without the sanction of the Students' Residence Committee. 

Every Non Collegiate Hostel is (a) under the supervision of a Manager, 
and (l>) under the general control of a Visiting Committee, both approved by 
the Students' Residence Committee The Visiting C'^mmitteo is composed 
of three persons, of whom at least two are represematives of the College or 
Colleges concerned. 

A mees is a temporary Boarding House formed bv a combinatioa of 
students who desire to share expenses. A me'^s has not necessarily any 
fixity or location for a period longer than one academic vpar, nor does the 
responsibilitv for its finances res>t with the College or Colleges to which its 
members belong Students not otherwise provided for by the Regulations 
live in messes provided or approved by the College authorities. 

Every Collegiate Hostel must obtain a certificate of recognition from the 
University. All other hostels and all messes must obtain annually, w^ithin 
auoh time as the Syndicate may determine, a Licence from the University 

Upon the recommendation of the Principal of his College, a student may 
be permitted to live in his own residence or hired lodgings, provided that 
(1) if he 18 under 18 years of age he shall be aocompaniea by a tutor 
approved by his parents or other guardian, and (2) m any case the Students’ 
Residence Committee is sati^^fied that he can be permitted so to live without 
detriment to his health, studies or character. 

PANJAB UNIVERSITY (Lahore). 

There are Hostels m connection with all the Colleges affiliated to the 
Panjab University. The general rule is that students who do not live with 
near relations should reside in a hostel. The residential facilities are at 
present all but sufficient for all students Hostels are annually inspected by 
Committees appointed by the Syndicate. 
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APPENDIX V 

APPOINTMENTS BOARDS. 


UNIVERSiTV OF BIRMINGHAM. 

While thfre ib no Appointments Board in existence in the University, 
applications are constaiitl^v received for Graduates to fill vacancies 

In the matter of Secondary School teachers this duty is undertaken by 
the Professor of i^ducation, and up to the present he has had no difficulty 
in finding suitable places for his Diploma students In the same way the 
Professors of Technical bobjocts arrange for their Graduates to proceed to 
Works, Civil tingineoiing Metallurgical Works and Mines as the 

cafae may be, on easj terms after leaving the University 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Ihere are two organisations in Cambridge for supplying members of the 
I uiversity with information obcut appointments and giving them facilities for 
obtaining them (1) The Scholastic Agency, which is concerned with acholastio- 
appointments only, and (2) The Appoiutmonts Board, which is concerned 
with appointments of all kinds These organisations are quite independent 
of each other, and it should be observed that entry on the register of one 
(loos not, us 18 sometimes supposed, carry with it membership of the other 
The Scholastic Agency was established m the year 1884 by Professor W J 
Lewis, with the object of providing Cambridge men in search of scholastic 
appointmt nts witli a convenient and inexpensive means o^ obtaii mg them 
But although intended mainly for members of the Umverbitv, it has always 
opened its register to other applicants without restriction of degree or place 
of education Since its commencement it has received upon its books over 
5,500 candidates, and at the present times about 230 names are on the 
listb Xhc Agency has been instrumental m filling v icancies on tha staffs 
of most of the great public schools, and of many grammar schools, it has 
also supplied masters to a large number of the best preparatory schools, 
and it possesses a large and increasing connection m the Colonies The 
business is conducted under the control of a committee consisting of Univer 
sity officials and members of the staffs of tiie principal Colleges TK^ Office 
of the Agenc^ is it the Minerulogical Museum, Free School Lane 

The ( nmbndge Appointments Afisociation originated m a meeting held 
in the Senate House on November 4th, 18^9 In 1*^02 the woik of the 
Association whs rcecgnised by the University, and the Association was super 
seded by the I niversity Appointmcnte Board 

Past and present members of the University are eligible for registration 
as candidates for appointments The register of the Board is divided into 
two parts ia) For Miscellaneous Appointments, (b) For Scholastic Appoint- 
ments The Fee for registration is, in respect of each part of the register, 
5s a veur, or a single sum of Is for a period of five lears A candidate 
for registration mav apply to liave hip name placed on either section of the 
register, or on both sections In the latter case he must pay the fee for 
both sections No commission of any kind is charged for appointments 
obtained. 

The register consists of undergraduates, Bachelors of Arts and junior 
Masters of Arts, who join the organisation with a view to obtaining assist- 
ance m the choice of a future career In order to be placed on the register 
it IS necessary to apply to the Secretory, who w'Ul furnish a form to be filled 
in by the candidate No candidate is accepted without a nomination, which 
may be obtained either from a member of the Board or from a Tutor of 
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his College. The nomination has subsequently to be confirmed by the Board. 
A. candidate's application for registration should not, in general, be deferred 
beyond the October Term of his third year at latest. It Is most desirable 
that each candidate should be as far as possible personally known to the 
Secretary, and should have more than one interview with him. A hasty inter* 
view in the last days of his career at the University can at best ^ only 
partially satisfactory. 

The Board has mainly in view appointments connected with the following 
departments of work: — The Army, Navy, end Diplomatic Services; the 
Home, Indian, and Colonial Civil Services; other appointments in India and 
the Colonies; Law and Medicine; Journalism and Literary work; Banking, 
Accountancy, and Insurance work; work on Railways in connection wifcn 
both the administrative and the engineering staff ; Shipping and Shipbuilding ; 
Commerce and Technical Industries; Agriculture, Miniw, Surveying, and 
Engineering; Lectureships in University Colleges, and Scholastic Work. 

The Office of the Appointments Board is in the University Offices, 
St, Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 

An Appointments’ Register has been established by the University of 
Iieads with a view to aasistiog past and present students to obtain teaching 
or professional appointments, secretarial work, and so forth. Information 
concerning vacant posts is obtained by circularizing guverniug bodies of 
schools, public authorities, and private employers desirous of securing the 
services of persons of either sex who have received a University training. 
Such information is distributed to suitable candidates, who are afterwards 
put into oommunicatioQ, if desired, w'ith the authorities with whom the 
filling of the post rests. Besides this University Appointments’ Register, 
departmental registers are kept by the Heads of the Technological depart* 
meats, who take a personal interest in finding places for their students. 

UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 

An Appointments Committee, of which an Officer of the University acts 
as Secretary, has been in existence for the last four years, and through it an 
organized effort is made to secure suitable appointments for graduates. A 
nominal fee is charged for registration, and peraonal references are required in 
each instance from members of the staff. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

An Appointments Board was constituted by the Senate in 1909, composed 
of Members of the Senate and six other persons. Students and graduates 
who are seeking appointments register their names in the books of the 
Board, for which an annual fee of five shillings is charged, no further fees 
or commissions being payable by students and graduates on obtaining appoint- 
ments through the Boa^. The number registered in 190^10 was 154, and 
in 1910-11, 188, and for nine months of 1911-12, 182. Graduates in all 
Faculties, with the exception of Theology, have availed themselvea of the 
work of the Board, but at present the largest numbers are from the Faculties 
of Arts and Science. The appointmen'to obtained are educational, scientific, 
industrial, legal and commercial. The experience of the past three years 
has shown the importance and magnitude of the work of the Board, and 
it is expected that its work will develop considerably in the near future. All 
oommunioatiODB should be addressed to the Secretary of the Board at 
University at South Kensington. Some of the Colleges of the University 
have organisations for the purpose of seouring appointments for their 
students. 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

Definite arrangements ior advice as to the after career of students is 
under consideration at present No diffieult^F as a rule is found in placing 
our students who have had definite training of technical or professional 
character, but this does not always appl}' to teaching appointments which 
may quite possibh have to be treated separately from other appointments 
A list of graduates who desire employment of various kinds, and of 
appointments offered, is kept in the University Office, but further provision 
is required lu order to deal with this subject adequately 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

The Oxford Universitv Appointments Committee was constituted m 1892, 
every College supplying one member In 1902 two additional members were 
added, elected as its rtpreseniutivea b\ the Hebdomadal Council In June, 
1907, it was officially recogmsed by the hniversitv, and, together vvith its 
Consultative Committee, contains representatives of every College as well as 
several bubmess men of eminence 

The Committee receives notice of — 

(1) Scholastic Appointments in Lniversities, Public and Private Schools, 
and as private Tutors 

(2) Administrative Posts, at home and abroad, of which the majority are 
in Goveriitneiit service, and for which the Committee are asked to recommend 
Candidates 

(8) Oponmge in Bunking and Commercial Houses at home and abroad 

It is therefore in a position to be able to lecommend members of the 
Cnive sitv of Oxford for all kinds of Fducational, Literarj , Administrative, or 
Business po&ts, permanent or temporary, and it keeps a list of those candi 
dates who wish to be Masters, Tutors, Examiners, Secretaries, Editors, Sub 
Editors, Uoviewers, Leader writers, Librarians, &c , or to enter the various 
branches of the Home or Colonial Civil Service, or of business life As the 
Committee does not aim at making a profit, the fees charged to successful 
candidatcb are necebsarily ver\ much lower than tho‘=‘e of Agencies working 
for private gum Any mcnib«r of the C Diversity may be entered on th^ 
Register on payment rf a fee of 2s fid , and candidates for appointments are 
stronglj advised to enter their names as early as possible in their last year at 
Oxford The Office of the Committee is in the Old Clarendon Building, 
Broad Street, Oxford 

UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

A regi'^ter of the after careers of Graduates and ^ssociatts is kept There 
is no Appointments Board but every effort is made to secure appropriate 
appointments for old students 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

The University has instituted an Appointments ( ommittee to assist and 
advise students and graduates in obtaining educational and other peats. 
Among the public services for which application may be made through the 
Committee are at present (1) Egypt and the Sudan Civil Service, (2) the 
Indian Educational Service, (3) Indian Public Works Department, (4) Post 
Office Engineering Department (5) Agricultural appointments under the 
Government of India and under the Colonial Governments 

A Register is kept of Members of the UniversitN who desire to obtain 
places in the above services or educational or other posts at home The 
Committee obtain as far as possible, the testimony of Professors and Lee* 
turers to whom such candidates may be personally known. They also furmsh 
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informatiou if desired to Schoolmasters and others who may desire to find 
suitable apphoants for work 

Candidates for the Home and Indian Civil Service who desire advice as 
to the course of study should apply to the Conveners of the Appointments 
Committee (Professor Hardie and Ftofessor Lodge) or to the Official Advisers 
of the Faculty of Arts. 

UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 

The SenatuB has instituted an Appointments Committee to assist students 
and graduates to obtain appointments of various kinds The Committee has 
divided itself into sub Committees, dealing with Educational ApTOintments, 
Appointments open to Women, Government Appointments, and Foreign and 
Colonial Appointments respectively The first two sub Committees are 
prepared to receive the names of those looking oat for educational and other 
appointments, with statement as to their qualifications, and the nature of the 
appointments they desire to obtain These sub Committees do not under 
take to look out for appointments, but will do their utmost to further the 
mteresta of suitable applicants, and hope that, as their existence and functions 
become widely known, they may receive apphcations and intimations of 
vacant posts from the outside, which will be brought before those who have 
enrolled their names 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

An Appointments Oomimctee was established in 1903 It consists 
at present of 18 members of Senate, and one Lecturer who acts as Secretary 
Its purpose is to obtain information about posts (both temporary and per- 
manent) suitable for students and graduates, and to spread this informatioa 
amongst likely candidates It also acts as a nominating body for those 
posts to which a nomination is required 

Intimation is regularly received of vacant posts in academic and Govern 
ment services, and a fair number of candidates enter for these each year 
Becently an effort has been made*to find openings foi graduates in commercial 
and industrial life A considerable number of temporary posts have also 
been obtained for students during the College vacation 

In addition to the work done through the Appointments Committee, the 
professors in the different departments {e g , Engineering, Mining, Naval 
Architecture, Medicine, Divinity &c ) are a readv means through which 
manv graduates are placed in suitable spheres of work 

UNIVERSITY OF ST, ANDREWS. 

There is in existence an Appointments Committee to aid Students in 
obtaining appointments after they have completed their University Course 
This Committee has not hitherto done very extensive work, but it receives 
intimations of vacancies from official sources, such as the Educational 
Departments of Scotland, England, and the Colonies, and sundrv Government 
Departments besides Schools and private Firms or Companies, and endeavours 
to put Students in commumcatn n with the Bodies responsible for appoint 
ments 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 

An Appointments Board is in existence, consisting of members of the 
Governing Body, and the Deans of the various Faculties A Register is kept 
of vacant appointments of which the University has been apprised, and of 
graduates or others who are looking for appointments It is too early as 
yet to express any opinion as to the success of the work of the Board. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 

A University Appointments Association has been iormedf under the 
sanction of the Board of Trinity College, with the object of assisting Students 
and Graduates of the University to obtain appointoents and employmente 
at home and abroad. 

The Executive Committee of the Association keep a Begieter of Students 
and Graduates desiring appointments, with a record of their qualifications. 
They collect and supply to those who register, information as to posts vacant, 
either at home or in the Colonies, in the various branches of the Civil Service, 
in Medicine, Engineering, Scholastic work, Ac.; and endeavour to plaoe 
applicants in communication with Boards, Firms, Agencies, Ac., who desire to 
find men to fill such posts, 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 

No Appointments Board has been established, but this is in contemplation. 

UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 

Nothing in the nature of an Appointments Board exists, but individual 
Professors take a very active interest, in many cases, in seeing the graduates 
in their particular school suitably placed. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 

There is no Appointments Board, but many appointments are obtained 
by graduates on the personal recommendation of their professors. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND (Wellington). 

There is no Appointments Board oonnected with the University or any 
one of the Colleges, nor is there any formal organization for aiding studentJs 
in their after-careers. Every member of the Teaclung Staffs and Governing 
Bodies interests himself directly in assisting ex-students whenever occasion 
arises. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY (Kingston. Ontario). 

The University keeps record of its Graduates and makes effort to assist 
them, when possible to do so, in securing appointments and promotion. This 
Department of University work is undergoing reorganization at the present 
time, as it is felt by the Governing bodies that the welfare of the Institution 
requires a more intimate connection with those who have graduated and gone 
out into the world. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 

There is no regular organisation for rendering aBsistance to eraduatea 
of the University, but in the Faculty of Arts something is done by individuals, 
either of the administrative or teaching staff. In Applied Science more is 
done, because constant applications are being made to the officers of that 
Faculty for men to fill positions. The same ia true of the Faculties of 
Education and Forestry. 

McMASTER UNIVERSITY (Toronto). 

The Chancellor and Deans act unofficially as an advisory board respecting 
appointments. 
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McQILL UNIVERSITY (Montreal). 

We have no Appoi&tments but the Deans and Professore in the 

different faculties are always on the look out for positions for the members 
of the Graduating Glasa. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK (Fredericton). 

No Appointments Board exists but incidental work in placing graduates 
is done. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA (Strathcona). 

The problem has not yet arisen in this University. 

UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN (Saskatoon). 

Nothing has been done so far. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA (Winnipeg). 

The University has no special systematic arrangements with regard to the 
after-careers of its students. 

UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY. 

Nothing ie done with regard to the after-careers of students. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 

Nothing has been done so far by the Calcutta University with regard to 
the after-careers of its students. Under the rules of Government, however, 
the Syndicate is empowered to nominate a small number of distinguished 
graduates for appointments in the Provincial Civil Service. There is no 
Appointments Board in this University. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (Lahore). 

There is no Appointments Board in connexion with the Panjab University 
and no special steps are taken to keep a record of the after-careers of its 
students, but, as already stated (p. 407), many of the examinations, e.9., 
those of Law, Medicine, Teaching and Engineering, are themselves passports 
into the corresponding branches of the Public Service. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES, &c 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINOHAM. 

A Committee of the University, consistiDg of about ten of the Professors, 
organise lectures m localities, popularly known as Extension lectures. 

Tutorial dlaeBea for iLorking people. 

The University has taken its share of work in connexion with the Workers’ 
Educational Association, and is now carrying on five Tutorial classes in and 
around Birmingham These classes extend over three consecutive sessions 
of not less than 24 hours each, and they are attended by, as a rule, from 
20 to 30 students Steps are being taken to add other tutorial classes in the 
five counties lying around Birmingham 
Social Study 

For several years past the Umveraity has conducted a very successful 
course in Social Study, and has issued a Social Study Diploma. The require* 
roents for the Diploma fall under three heads — 

(i.) University courses, including such subjects as Industrial History, 
Economics, Theory, and Practice of Social hfe, Samtation, Poor Law 
administration. 

fii ) Visits of Observation of the administration of Poor Law, Education 
and Justice, Sanitation and Hygiene and Industrial conditions. 

(ill) Practical work m the office Visits m connection uith Charity 
Organisations and other Social Agencies, School and Club "Work 

Among positions now filled by holders of the Birmingham Diploma may 
be mentioned those of Organising Secretaries of Chanty Organisation 
Societies, Almoner at a hospital. Assistant Managoi and Registration Clerks 
at Labour Exchanges, Social welfare workers at great factories, Assistants 
on Guilds of Help and the like, and Secretaries of Philanthropic Societies 
During the session 1910-11, 25 students attended the whole or a consider 
able part of the prescribed work for the Social Study Diploma 
Town Planning 

Recently, a Lectureship on the subject of Civic Design and Town Planning 
has been established in the University, and the Lecturer has now completed 
hie first Session The course includes lectures and demonstrations followed 
bv exercises in the Drawing Office, and has been attended ^ about 30 
students, sfjme of whom were already attending courses on Civil Engineering, 
W'hilst the rest consist of Architects and Social Workers 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 

Extension Lectures are given as required, being arranged by an executive 
committee of Senate. Extra mural courses on History and Economics are 
given to Working people at low fees. Courses of lectures are given to nurses 
preparing for the examinations of the Central Midwives Board 

A Testamur in Social Study and a Testamur in Journalism are granted. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The purpose of the Local Lectures and Classes (popnlatly known as 
" University Extension *'') is to provide the means of higher ^ucation for 
persons of all ranks and of both sexes engaged in the regular occupations 
of life. 
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The method of teaching adopted at the beginning was m its main features 
the same which has been pursued ever since That method has four char* 
aoteristic features— the lecture, the class, the weekly paper work, and the 
examination The lecture presents the subject in broad outline, and the 
courses consist usually of twelve weekly lectures, each lecture occupying 
an hour In older to enable students to follow the lecture readily, and to 
carry a\vay th^ substance of it, a printed syllabus m pamphlet form is pre- 
pared beforehand by the lecturer for the uae of students This syllaous 
gives an anahsis, a logical abstract of the lecture, with such quotations or 
statistics as tne lecturer thinks it expedient to print, and a list of text books 
or other authorities on the subject For about an hour preceding or follow- 
ing each lecture the class is held, when the lecturer goes more into detail 
Students are invited to ask questions, and the lecturer explains difBculties 
The class enables the lecturer to become personally acquainted with some 
at least of the students, and to help them individually At the class questions 
are given out by the lecturer, on which the studentb write short essays 
These weekly exercises form an important part of the system The lecturer 
revises the essays and returns them with his comments at the next class 
Lastly there is the examination This is held at a short interval after the 
close of the course The examiner is a different person from the lecturer, 
and is specially appointed for the purpose A list is issued of those who 
have passed the examination, arranged in alphabetical order Those, how 
ever, who have done specially well are indicated by an asterisk 

The majority of the courses have been given in the evening The 
audiences have included persons drawn from all ranks of society and of the 
widest diversity of previous education and training 

Certificates are awarded in connexion with these courses, which state that 
the student has not only attained a particular standard of knowledge but 
has also pursued a regular course of organised work under Lniversitv 
superintendence 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

Provision of Courses of study and examination for other than degree 
students 18 made at Armstrong ( ollege, by the holding of evening lectures and 
classes, and in the Normal Department 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 

Extension courses in Arts, Science, Literature and Economics are pro 
vided by the Lniversity under a special scheme managed by an Advisory 
Committee including representatives of the University, the West Riding 
Education Committee, and the Workers Educational Association Three 
such courses were given during the session 1910-11, with an attendance of 
120, 240, and 870 respectively This Committee also arranges for Tutorial 
Classes for the benefit of working people whose occupation prevents them 
from attendance ou systematic teaching at the UniverBity itself The 
students pledge tfiemselves to attend over three winter sessions, during 
which meetings of two hours duration are held weekly, and each class 
18 limited to aoout 80 persons A scheme is also in operation under which 
short introductory courses are given to Working Men 0 ( lubs and similar 
organizations 

The largest branch of Extension lecturing is connected with the Agricul 
ti ral Department of the University, nme lecturers devote a considerable 
portion of their time to this work Dunng the past sessions courses of 
lectures, araregatmg upwards of 720 lectures, were given in the three 
Hidings of Yorkshire on Agricultural, Horticultural, and Farriery subjects, 
together with courses on Dairy Work and Poultry Keeping 
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UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 

The following courses for special diplomas and certificuv^ are provided 
by the University : — 

Diploma in Education. 

,, Architecture. 

,, ,, Civic Design. 

,, ,, Public Health. 

,, ,, Tropical Medicine. 

,, ,, Veterinary Hygiene. 

Diplomas lu Special Subjects in the Faculty of Medicine. 

Diploma m Dental Surgery. 

,, ,, Engineering. 

Ccitificates in Separate Subjects in the Faculty of Arts 

Certificate m Architecture. 

,, ,, Civic Design. 

,, ,, Engineering. 

The School of Social Science and of Training for Social Work, estab- 
lished by the joint action of the University, the Central Rehef Soci^^y* 
Victoria Settlement for Women, and the Umversity Settlement fo** Men, 
provuies courses of lectures m the foHowmg subjects — Social Ethid®i 
State and Education, Social Psychology, Nature and Growth of Society, 
Social and Industrial Historj C'lvic Adnunistration . History and 
tration of the Poor Law, Administration of Charitable Relief, Th^ Town 
and Its pioblems, Industiial ( oiiditions; Social Problems in Rela^i®° f® 

( hildren , The Problem ot Poverty, Account keeping for Cbaritie#* ^ 
addaion to tlui. the Scbnol has xjtdvtsian. those 

«1k> art unable to avail themselves of the lectures of the regular ^^ourees. 
A ’spcciul course of lecturea was given on Social Problems to the 
St .Aldan b Theological College, on Social Agencies and the In^^^strial 
Classes to the Probationer Nurses of the Queen Victoria District Nursing 
Assot 1 ition, attended b\ between 15 and 20 nurses; special h? 

teachers in training at the Liverpcxil Technical C ohege of Domestic Science, 
attended l)\ between 30 and 40 teachers m training Evening classes, 
attended b\ 26 students, ^ere held during the winter for Relieving Cfbcers. 

A special Diploma is issued to students who are successful 
examination at the end of two years’ systematic study. The 
the School consist of members of the University staff and of others specially 
qualified for the work. Forty-five students registered during the session 
1910-11, of whom eight entered for the First Year Diploma Course, 
for tlie Second Year Course the remainder took selected courses of lectures. 

The Department of Town Planning and Civic Design has beet' estab- 
lished as a department of the School of Architecture, under the oont^®^ ® 
member of the Universitv staff, who is Associate Professor and Lecturer. 
The University grants a Certificate and a Diploma in Civic Desigi'* 

Special Courses of Evening Lectures are given at the Univef®*l’y ^7 
members of the University Staff. 


UNIVER5ITY OF LONDON, 

The University Extension Board of the University of London ®®®‘ 
stituted in 1902 to carry on the work of organizing Umversity 
lectures m London which had hitherto been under the direction ®^ 
London Society for the Extension of University Teaching. Since tb® trans- 
ference of the work to the University several new and important develop- 
ments have taken place. 
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(a) There are now three distinct schemes of study for students who are 
not worhinc for a degree : — 

(1) Diploma Courses. — The institution of inatruoticA-oourses for a 
University Diploma in the Humanities arose from an extension of the 
Scheme for the Chancellor’s University Extension Certificate in the 
Humanities, which was instituted in November, 1905. The Senate 
have now fstablished four Diplomas — in History, in Literature, in 
Economics and Social Science, and in the History of Art. In each 
case a three years' course of study is required, -together with a fourth 
year of more specialized work, and a final examination. The Diploma 
regulations require that at least 40 hours’ instruction shall be given 
to the student each session, that the student shall attend the course 
regularly, shall do regular paper work to the satisfaction of the Lecturer, 
and shall pass an examination on the work of each session. 

(2) Ordinary University Extension Courses . — The Board arrange 
courses of lectures of terminal and sessional length at the request of 
local centres. Short courses are also arranged when required. A 
feature which is characteristic of the work in London is the arrange- 
ment of a great number of sessional courses which tend of necessity 
to more continuous and educational work on the part of the students. 
From the statistics given below, it will be seen that the number of 
sessional courses is considerably in advance of terminal and short 
courses. 

(3) Tutorial Classes . — A notable development of University Exten- 
sion work in recent years has been tho arrangement of Tutorial Classes 
for Working-people. Those classes are directly under tlie supervision 
of a Joint Committee, which includes Universitv representatives and 
representatives of Labour organisations. Tho classes are limited in 
size in order that the teaching may be more personal and tutorial 
than is possible in lectures delivered to large audiences. 

The number in each class is not allowed to exceed thirty, and the 
students agree to attend for a three years’ course in order that their 
study may be of a continuous nature, and pledge themselves to attend 
regularly during the session and to write a given number of essays on 
subjects set periodically by the tutor, unless prevented tlirough un* 
avoidable causes. 

The subjects w’hich are now being taught in Tutorial Classes are 
the Theory of Economics, Economic History, Sociology, General 
History, and Literature, 

(b) Specialised Courses of Insiruction form an important feature of the 
Board's work. The Board nave arranged for some time past courses of 
lectures on the Art of Lecturing, which are largely attended by students 
who wish to become proficient lecturers. Considerable success hag attended 
these courses, and they have now become a permanent feature of the work 
of the Board. 

In addition to these courses, series of lectures have been arranged from 
time to time for students engaged in teaching. Courses have been delivered 
to members of educational institutions on various aspects of psychology in 
relation to the work carried on by euch institutions, and during the last 
session a course of lectures was delivered on “ Psychological Ethics in an 
Educational Setting,” to an audience composed entirely of training college 
students. The courses have been uniformly successful, and further develop- 
ments in this direction are anticipated. 

The most important of the specialized courses arranged by the Board is 
the Holiday Course for foreigners held annually during the month of August, 
and attended by students of many nationalities, and numbering over 250 
each year. Lectures are delivered and classes are held by experienced 
lecturers, and exercises in practical phonetics form one of the most important 
features of the courses. Excursions ere arranged for the students to various 
places of interest in and around London, and every opportunity is afiorded 
lor obtaining adequate knowledge of English. This year an additional course 
(Anglo-French) has been arranged at Eamsgate. An Examination, both 
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written and oral, ie held at the end of the course. CertihcateB of attendance 
and of proficiency in English are awarded to students who fulfil the required 
conditions. 

(cj Certificates. The certificates which are awarded under the regula- 
tions required for the various courses of lectures under (a) (1) and (2) above 
fall into five groups : — 

1. Terminal Certificates (Pass, Merit, and Special Distiuction). 

2. Sessional Certificates. 

3. Sessional Certificates in Honours. 

4. Vice-Chancellor's Certificate of Continuous Study. 

5. Diplomas in the Humanities. 

They are each awarded on the result of the examination held at the 
end of the course to which the name of the certificate refers, and necessi- 
tate regular attendance on the part of the student together with the 
writing of an adequate number of weekly or fortnightly papers for the 
lecturer. 

The Vice-Chancellor’s Certificate of continuous study i^ awarded to a 
student who obtains four Sessional Certificates and satisfies certain con- 
ditions as to the groups of subjects in which the certificate is taken. The 
scheme of study for Diplomas in the Humanities has been referred to 
above. 

No technical or professional certificates are awarded unless the certifi- 
cates in connection \\ith the courses referred to in (a) above be regarded 
as coming within this category. A certain amount of professional value 
attaches to Certificates such as these. 

(d) Statistics. 

Statistic^ of Ccu-rses and Attendancks, 1910-1911 
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(e) OiuTersity Extension leotuies are delivered at various institutions, 
connected with the University and also at local Centres, where the lectures 
are arranged at institutions which have no direct oonnectlon with the 
University. For instance, the greater number of History Courses for the 
Diploma in History arc arranged at University College, an incorporated 
college of the University, and several of the courses in Literature are 
arranged at King’s College, also an incorporated college of the University. 
Courses are also occasionally arranged at Schools and Institutions con- 
nected with the University. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHE5TER- 

A committee of the L niversity has for mnuy } ears conducted Extension 
Courses on a system geucrall} similar to those adopted in the older 
Umversities. 

A scheme for the conduct of Tutorial classes for work-people is now in 
full operation. The results so far have been ver^ satisfactory, and the 
work IS likely to extend. 

The institution of special courses and of a certificate for those engaged 
in Social Work is under consideration. 

The Certificates and Diplomas given for techmual and professional 
subiecta are very varied in character. The term “Diploma” is usually 
applied where the work undertaken is of a Post-Graduate character followed 
by an exanunatiou. Among the Diplomas are those of Public Health, 
Veterinary State Medicine, Psychological Medicine, and for Teachers. The 
term “Certificate " is usually used for a course generally similar to a degree 
course, but sometimes of a less exacting character c^r with an entrance 
examination of lower standard. There aie also certificates given in some 
cases for work of a more popular kind, as the Certificate for Biblical Know- 
ledge and the Certificate for Sanitt^ry Inspection. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

There U an lucreasiug deuiaud, on the part of adult btudenU who are 
prevented by various reasons from becoiaiug iiiembers of the Lmversity, 
for systematic instruction in llistoiy, Literature, Natural Science, Political 
Economy, and other branches of knowledge. Dut, m order to meet the 
needs of such studentb, this mstruction must be offered in the towns 
where they reside, at hours which permit of their conveniLiit attendance, 
and at a cost which is uot prohibitive to persous ul narrow meuuB. The 
system of engaging penputetic iiistructors began in the 'bixlies, and for 
many years was carried on in uii informal manner. But as the demaud 
for such teaching steadily inereused, the advantage became apparent ot 
having some central organization, to which the local societies w'hich required 
Lecturers might appU. Accoidiugly, the UniveraiU of Cainbndge em- 
powered in 1873 an official Syndicate to draw up a list of Lecturers, and 
to enter into negotiations with such Local Coininitteea as might require 
their services. In 1878 the t Diversity of (.ixlord adopted the same arrange- 
ment, entrusting the admiiiistratiori of the scheme to a committee ot 
Delegates of Local Exanniiations. In 18tt2 the I mversitj transfeired the 
work to the control of a new Delegacy “ hir the extension of teaching beyond 
the limits of the University.” 

Since that time the system, which is now commonly knowm as University 
Extension Teaching, has steadily grown, and the following figures, up to 
and including the Session show the extent to w'hich the Oxford 

branch of the work has developed since its inception. 

Number of centres in which lectuies have been given, 620. 

Number of lecturers employed, over 200. 

Number of courses given, 4,414. 
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Number oi lectures given, 36,673 

Numhei of persons attendi.ng courses, 493,178 

Number of students examined, ZQ,35d 

Fifteen summer meetings have been held, at which 16,363 persons have 
been present 

The local arrangements for the Iiectures are usually made by a com- 
mittee formed for that purpose, but are sometimes introduced as part of 
the educational pro^amme of an established institution At Heading, a 
University College has been estabhahed This College largely owes its 
origin to the action of Christ Church, that Society having elected the 
first Prinoipal to a Studentship for the purpose of deepening and system 
atizmg Uaiversity Extension work there In all cases the local organisers 
guarantee to the University authoiities the amount of the Lecturer s fee 
and railway expenses The fees vary, according to the standing of the 
Lecturer engaged, from A54 126 to J^5 ISs for a Course oi twelve 
Lectures These charges include Lectures Classes, the correction of a 
limited number of periodical exertises or essays, the loan of a fcravuUing 
library of staiidard books loquired ft r the Course, sixty copies of a punted 
syllabus of the Lectures, examination fee, certificates, aud a prize The 
Lecturers railway expenses, which arc divided among the towns which 
he visits during the ierra, are not included in the above fees When a 
Lectuicr la invited to deliver more than one Lecture in a town on the 
occasion of each visit, tin charge fer such additional Lectures is at a 
reduced rate Courses may be arranged of any length, but no examination 
IS alloMod on less than aix Lectures The local organisers find that the 
total (Oht of each Lecture of the Course, including all local expenses of 
room reut and advertisonieut, vanes from £5 to £b 

The method of teaching adopted at the University Extension Centres 
18 the outcome of many years experience Each Lecture of the Course lasts 
about an hour The Lecture is either preceded or followed by half an hour 
of,,aiore informal instruction, durin,^ which opportunities are given for the 
students to question the Lecturer on any points of difficulty needing further 
explanation At the end of each lecture, the Lecturer gives out questions 
on which the students wiitc essays these essays arc sent to the Lecturer 
by post, and returned by him with corrections at the next Lecture When 
t^e Course is over, an examination is held on it Entrance to the examine 
tion, which IS open to men aud women is optional but confined to those 
students who (i ) have attended at least two thirds of the Lectures and 
Clashes (11 ) have written at least two thirds of the weekly or fortnightly 
essayb to the satisfaction of the Lecturer and (iii ) are at least fifteen years 
of age Thost candidates who ocquit themselves particularly w’ell in the 
examination receive a mark of distinction, but no student is eligible for 
distinction who has not been speciallv recommended for it by the Lecturer 
on the ground of excellent w ork done during the Course 

Examinations are permitted on all courses of six lectures and upwards 
Each student successful in an examination held on a course of less than 
ten Lectures receives a copy of a list of the successful students at the Centre 
m two classes, viz , pass and distinction The list records the names of 
the Centre, Lecturer, and Examiner, together with the subject of the 
Course &c 

The following Certificates are issued under the sanction of the Delegacy — 
Terminal Certificate Given on courses of ten or twelve lectures 
Sessional Certificate Given on courses of twenty four lectures 
Sessional Certificate in Honours As above, plus one mark of distinction 
and a special essay 

Affiliation Certificate (Or Higher Certificate of Systematic Study 1 
Given on a sequence of courses comprising mnety six lectures, plus a general 
examination on the subject matter 

Vice Chancellor s Certificate Given on the same conditions as Affiliation 
Certificates, plus an examination in elementary mathematics and two 
languages 
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From the Hat iasued by the Delegates, any Local Committee may chooee 
its lecturer and subjects. The Courses are deliTered on -various topics, but 
ftt present the majority of the lectures are on historical, scientific, or liWary 
subjects. The audiences vary iu numbers and composition. Occaaionally 
they rise as high as 900 to 1,000, generally they consist of about 100. Mo^ 
of the audiences are representative of the chief occupations and interests of 
the town. Sometimes, however, they consist almost entirely of ladies. At 
a few Centres, chiefly in the north of England, the audiences are made up 
almost wholly of working men. 

Au integral and important part of the Extension System is the "Summer 
Meeting" (Vacation Course) which is held biennially at Oxford, the inter* 
vening meetings being generally held at Cambridge. It lasts about a month, 
this period being divided into two parts, usually of ten days and a fortnight 
respectively, for the benefit of those who cannot stay for the whole meeting. 
About 1,000 University Extension and other students are present at eacn 
meeting. They attend Courses of Xjectures which are delivered by Professors, 
Resident Tutors, University Extension Lecturers, and others. Advantage is 
also taken of the presence of so many students to hold conferences on the 
practical details of University Extension work. 

Tutorial ClaaaeB. 

Under a special statute passed in October, 1008, the Delegacy has 
appointed a Standing Committee, consisting of seven Delegates and seven 
representatives of the working classes to establish and supervise Tutorial 
classes in working class districts. Fourteen such classes were at work in the 
session 1910-11, and the reports are most eatisfactory. The students pledge 
themselves to a three years’ course of study, the classes meet once a week 
for two hours from September to April, and each student writes an essay 
every fortnight. 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

The needs of students not taking degree courses are provided by courses 
for Certificates or Diplomas in Medicine, Engineering, Iron and Steel Metal* 
lupg^i Mining, Architecture, ^aw. Particulars of these courses will be found 
in the Calendar. 

University Extension Lectures, Tutorial Classes for working people, and 
Popular Lectures, are also given. 

Four courses of Free Extension Lectures were given, at which the average 
attendance per lecture was 146, 131, 100, and 43 respectively. 

At IL Popular Lectures, the average attendance per lecture W'os 295. 

Three courses of Tutorial Classes were held; and the numbers of students 
attending were 36, 32, and 26 respectively. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

Courses of evening lectures are given for Mining students who do not aim 
at a degree. 

Candidates for membership of the Chartered Accountants Society are 
required to take some University clasaes, even though they may not seek a 
degree. 

Evening leotures (along with tutorial instruction) on Economic, Social 
and Civic Questions have been given for some years at the Uni-versity, and 
mainly by university teachers under the management of a joint Committee 
of representatives of Charitable and Settlement societies, and this scheme 
is to be enlarged and put on a more permanent footing under a Social Study 
Board to which the University has appointed representatives. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 

The University undertakes no special Classes for Students other than 
Degree Students. The Gifford Lecturer on Natural Theology gives a course 
of Lectures normally every year, to which all may attend, whether Students 
of the University or not. The University also carries on Examinations for 
an L.L.A. Diploma and Title for Women which may be obtained on examina- 
tion by those who have not been matriculated Students of the University, 
and who have not studied or been in residence in any University, 

The Courses of Study in the University besides being adapted to the 
requirements of Degree EzamlnatioDs, are drawn up so as to prepare 
Candidates for Civil Service Examinations, especially those for the Indian 
Civil Service. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 

An Advisory Committee, appointed by the Senate, consisting of members 
of the Senate, members of the General Board of Studies, and persons 
co-opted on the ground of practical knowledge of the educational require- 
ments of the community, has charge of the University Extension Scheme 
for the City of Belfast. Under this Sebemo lectures have been instituted 
on English Ijiterature, French, Psychology, and Geology, and the entries 
for these lectures were as follows during 1911-12, the first session in which 
an Extension Scheme has been in wording order : — 


Course I. (Shakespeare’s Tragedies) 51 

Course II. (Ei^lish Literature of 18th Cent.) 51 

Course III. (Frenoh Phonetics) 53 

Course IV. (Social Psychology) 40 

Course V. (Geology) ... ... ... ... ... 29 


Besides the University Extension Lectures proper, a Holiday Course for 
teachers was held in the summer of 1911, at which lectures were delivered 
tc teachers upon the teaching of French, of Geology, and of Geography, and 
a course w'as delivered in Elementary Psychology as applied to Education. 
The Academic CouiuHl also arranges for courses of lectures of a semi- 
popular nature to be delivered in the evenings by Professors and Lecturers 
of the Uiiiverailv. CouTses have boon delivered under this arrangement upon 
French Phonetics, Modern P.sychologiual Movements, Irish and Economic 
subjects. The University Lecturer in Economic History conducts by an 
arrangement with the "Workers’ Educational Association, a class in the Univer- 
sity for working men interested in Economic problems, and acts as general 
adviser in the practical carrying out of the Society’s educational schemes. 
The University has also instituted a course of evening lectures for a Diploma 
in Commerce; by attendance upon these lectures for two sessions, and 
passing the prescribed examinations, students may obtain the Diploma in 
Commerce, 

There are no courses in Sociology, Civics, or Administration, though the 
latter subject is treated in a course on Descriptive Economics which is 
included in the evening Diploma Ciiursw'. A course on Political Science, open 
to students not reading for a degree, is common to the Faculty of Arts and 
the Faculty of Commerce. 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 

In addition to the ordinary degree work, the members of the staff 
annually deliver courses of Extension Lectures at the University. 

The Professors also devote the May and August short vacations to giving 
courses of lectures in country centres. Requests from Weatem Australia for 
lectures are also acceded to when possible. 


UC.59 
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Uti order to briz^ the Univeralty into closer relationship with students in 
the oouutry, a nuzz%er of local centres have been established. The centres 
are controlled by local committees, and, in many oases hundreds of miles 
from the City, candidates are enabled to present themseWes for the various 
public examinations held by the University. There are now 84 centres in 
active work throughout the State. 

Lectures in many of the subjects of the Arts and Science courses are 
given in alternate years in the evenings. By this means many students 
who cannot attend during the day are enabled to qualify for a degree in Arts 
or Science. 

The University grants a Diploma in Commerce, and all the lectures in 
connexion with the course are given at night. The curriculum includes a 
course in Political Economy. There are no special tutorial classes for 
working people, but working men and others attend such classes in Electrical 
Engineering and Physics, &e. For instance, members of the staff of the 
Enmneer-in-Chief's Department of the State attend the courses of lectures 
on Railway Engineering, Hydraulics, Ac., and special facilities are provided 
to enable them to do so. 

All the courses of lectures of the University are open, with a few excep 
tions, to the public, but non-graduating students must be able to satisfy the 
lecturers that they arc likely to benedt by the instruction. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 

University Extension Lectures are annually delivered in a number of 
centres, under the auspices of the University Extension Board. Oonerally 
speaking, the courses consist more of semi-popular lectures than of lectures 
the object of which is definite, steady instruction. Courses of the latter 
character are, however, arranged from time to time in special subjects, and 
sometimes for special audiences. Nothing has been done in the way of 
providing Tutorial Classes. 

Courses for a number of diplomas arc provided by the University, but 
they do not differ greatly from degree courses. 

They may be divided into two classes, those in subjects in which there 
is no corresponding degree, and those in which a degroo can be obtained. 
The diplomas of the first class are valuable and sou^t after, tboae of the 
second class are Tooked upon as inferior degrees, and every student who 
can do so takes the degree oouree. 

The diplomas in the first class include those of Education, Public Health, 
and Analytical Chemistry, and those in the second Agriculture, Mining, 
Metallurgy, and Architecture. The diploma in Music and the Licence in 
Veterinary Science should strictly fall into the second elr.ss, but they are 
sought by a fair number of students. They are all granf/ed after a course 
pursued in the University, No courses have been provided in Political 
Science, Sociology, Civics, Administration, Ac. 


UNIVER5ITY OF 5VDNEY. 

The University Extension Board offers tutorial classes and courses of 
lectures from three upwards to local committees and institutions throughout 
the State. 

It also provides instruction by both methods at the University and else- 
where in the City as required. There is a system of evening lectures which 
provides instruction in all the subjects necessary for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, but with limited options. The University gives no degree or 
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diploma in Pharmacy, but those who wish to become pharmaceutical 
chemists are required by the Pharmacy Board to attend courses of instruction 
at the University in Chemistry, Botany, Materia Medica, and Therapeutics. 
The UniTersity examinations in those subjects qualify, pro tanto, for Ihe 
diploma of the Pharmacy Board. 

A diploma in Economics and Commerce is granted after attendance upon 
three courses of evening lectures, each course consisting of 90 hours instruc- 
tion. The subjects included in the course are : Economics, Accountancy, 
Business Methods, Organization and Enterprise, Technolo^ of Commercial 
Products, Banking, Insurance and Exchange, Commercial Law and Com- 
mercial Geography. 

There is also a diploma in Military Science which is granted after the 
student has .completed courses in Military History, Strategy, Tactics, and 
Imperial Defence, Military Topography, Military Engineering, Military Law 
and Administration. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND (Wellinglion). 


No Extension lectures are provided in connection with the University 
of New Zealand. The question has been raised from time to time, and 
attempts have been made to organise such courses. But up to the present 
these attempts have failed, chiefly owing to the paucity of persons available 
as lecturers, that is, o»itaide the ranks of the University Teachers, whose 
own work is too exacting to permit of their taking up external lecturing. 

Each of the four Affiliated Colleges has on its books a considerable 
number of students who are not aiming at any degree. Arts or Science 
classes are attended by achf>ol teachers with a view to qualification under 
the Education Department. Students attend Science classes with a view to 
pursuing some research (under Government or otherwise) connected with the 
industries or the fauna and flora of the Dominion. Students attend pro- 
fessional classes with a view to obtaining diplomas offered by individual 
Colleges, 88 in Engineering, Mining, and Music, or nualifications in connec- 
tion with some external body, such as the Institute of Accountants, the 
Institute of Surveyors, Ac,, or bare admission to a profession such as the 
Law. 

In addition, there is always a certain number of students (mostly women) 
attending lectures for their own instruction and culture, without any ulterior 
object of a practical nature. 

The University courses are recognised by various bodies, from the Govern- 
ment downwards, such as those already mentioned. There are no special 
courses in Political Science, Sociology, or Civics. Some of the Colleges 
from time to time organize lectures of a popular character on scientific or 
literary subjects for the benefit of the general public. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 
(Cape Town). 

The University, as such, has no Extension Courses, but such courses 
have been organized in some of the Colleges on their ovm initiative. The 
University, however, exercises a wide influence throughout South Africa by 
means of its Junior and Senior Certificate Examinations for Schools, and 
by means of the Music Examinations which it carries out through examiners 
appointed by the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the 
I^yal College of Music. 


UC-59 
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QUEEN»5 UNIVERSITY (ICinffston, Ontario). 

There is in this UniTeraity a ayetem di extra-mural work which includea, 
first, lecture courses by members of the Staff; and, seoondt esBaya and exer- 
cises which are sent out from the University by instructors who act under 
the supervision of the head of the Department in which the Student is 
taking classes, ^ese exercises being regularly corrected, criticised, and 
returned to the Student; third, use of the Library and directions re- 
garding systematic reading; fourth, the use of Laboratory material when 
neoeasary for the work that the student is doing; fifth, summer classes, 
conducted during the months of July and August, for the purpose of giving 
personal instruction to those who can attend at that time, but whose 
business prohibits attendance at other periods of the year. 

Every effort is made to keep the extra-mural instruction up to the 
standard, both in character and quantity, of that given to intra-mural 
students. The same examinationa are set for degrees, the same system of 
marking is adopted, and, as far as possible, the teaching is similar. 


UNIVER.SITY OF TORONTO. 

The University has no special forms of University Extension Courses, 
although it provides after regular lecture hours courses of instruction 
adapted for the most part for teachers in the Public Schools, also during 
the summer it conducts a Session of about six weeks. For both of these 
Courses the basis of instruction is usually the First and Second Year in 
the Faculty of Arts, although in the Summer Session, with the co-operation 
of the Education Department of the Province, instruction is given in 
Elementary Science, Art and Physical Training. Daring the Session courses 
of lectures are given under the auspices of local organisations at various 
points throughout the Province by members of the staff. During the present 
session a course of lectures open to the public was delivered on the subject 
of Town Planning. 

McMA5TER UNIVERSITY (Toronto). 

Courses are open to approved etudenta who may not be pursuing courses 
for degrees. This refers to all courses, including Sociology, Political 
Economy, &c. 


McQILL UNIVERSITY (Montreal). 

There is very little to report in the way of Extension Work. The 
distances betwen the various cities in Canada are too great to cover success- 
fully and economically any such schemes as those which are so much in 
vogue in the Old Country. And in Montreal itself, provision is now for- 
tunately made outside the University to meet the needs of the classes which 
have benefited by the Extension Movement elsewhere, lleference may be 
made to the Commercial and Technical High School founded under the 
direction of the Protestant Board of School Commissioners of the ci^ of 
Montreal, and also to the great institution for technical education (Ecole 
Technique) recently established by the Quebec Government, as well as to 
the Ecole des Hautea Etudes Commerciales de Montreal. The University 
profits by every opportunity given to it to help in the direction of the 
teaching given in these inatitutioDS, and many of its graduates have already 
found service in the ranks of their teaching staffs. 

Keference should also be made to the thoroughly succesaful course of 
evening lectures on Economics offered by Dr. Leacock during the last two 
years. These have attracted considerable numbers, and have proved in 
every way successful. 
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The remarkabl}' succeseful soheme ot travelling libraries which i operated 
from the McGill Uuivei'aity Library as a centre, and whi(h has proved an 
invaluable boon to villages and other communities all over Canada, ma^ be 
described as a form of extra-mural work. 

As to Sociology, Civics, dc , the merest beginning has been made, for 
while the Alumnae Society ol McGill has for many y».ars been interested in 
Girls’ P’nendly work, Neighbourhood Guilds, &c , it is only of recent years 
that the Luiversity Settlement has tsken root under Protessor Dale, and 
much educational as well as othei work is now being done there. 


UNIVERSITY OF BISHOP*5 COLLEGE (Lennoxvilie). 

Students who have specif objects in view, or those who cannot keep 
continuous residence, may, with the approval of the Prmcipal, attend par- 
ticular courses of instruction without becoming regular students Lectures 
in Political Science and kindred subjects are given in connection with the 
Course in Philosojihy ( ourses of public lectures on various subjects have 
also been given, but as wt arc situated in the country the attendance has 
not been large, uiembrrs of tlic McGill Staff have given us valuable 
assistance m these lectures. 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE 
(Antig:oni5h, Nova Scotia). 

This institution has for two years conducted a six weeks’ course of 
summer lectures in Chemistry, Physics, Biology, English, Latin, French 
and Mathematics About a hundred young men and women, mostly 
tc'chers, attended the*** Extension Courses A feature of these Suinmer 
Sessions was a luiniber ot tvtmng lectures or talks ’ on questions of general 
mborcst given by leading men 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA (Strathcona). 

The University bas been carrying on UmverriU Extension Lectures in 
various parts of the Province, mostly of a literary character. A rapid 
development of this work along scientific lines is expected aa soon as the 
work of the Univeisity becomes more organized. 


UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN (Saskatoon). 

The University conducts Extension Work in Agriculture, holds Institutes 
for farmers, short courses for farmers sons, and courses for women, and 
in other ways stimulates an interest m scientific agriculture. This year 
.£4,000 was expended for this purpose. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA (Winnipeg). 

The Faculty of the University has inaugurated an extensive senes of 
individual lectures on subjects in Science, Engineering and Arts, which are 
delivered free of charge in any town in Manitoba during the winter months 
Popular lectures on many subjects are also given frequently m Winnipeg. 

Regular Extension Classes have been organised in Winnipeg during the 
last two years in English Literature and EconoinicB. Special Courses 
of lectures to Music Students, medical practitioners, and other special 
professions have from time to time been offered. 

The only continuous courses have been in English Literature and 
Economics The number of students m a course has been as high as 65, 
though usually much smaller. 
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UNIVERSITY OP BOMBAY. 

The University does not undertake Examinations other than those 
leading to degrees. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 

The Calcutta University has no scheme for providing for the needs of 
students not working tor degrees. No University Extension Courses are 
prescribed by it, nor does it provide for tutorial classes for the benefit of 
working people. It prescribes courses on Political Soienoe, bociology, Ac., 
for its Degree Examinations, but such courses are not for the benefit of 
students who are not working for Degrees. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (Lahore). 

The Fanjab University has not yet undertaken the provision of courses 
of study such as those indicated, but it has under consideration a proposal 
for the appointment of University Lecturers whose lectures will not neces- 
sarily be confined to the subjects and courses prescribed for Examinations. 
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EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS AND 
INFORMATION. 

UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 

The Leeds University Calendar is sent to a large number of other 
Universities both at home and abroad in exchange for similar publications 
of those Institutions. A Committee of the Senate was appointed m December 
last to consider and report on the question of reprinting original papers by 
members of the staff, with the view of circulating them amongst other 
Universities on some system of reciprocity 

UNIVER5ITY OF LIVERPOOL. 

No official arrangements for the exchange of publications between the 
University of Liverpool and other Universities are made The Heads of 
Departments, however, are in the habit of forwarding copies of the publica* 
tions of their Departments to the Heads of the corresponding Departments 
m other Univeraitieh There la no formal organization for the systematic 
exchange of publications. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

The establishment of a central University Bureau would probably serve 
a valuable purpose 

(i) As brmgmg into closer contact the persons engaged m teaching and 
in carrying on research m the various Universities, and afiordmg 
an opportunity of consultation to those separated by distance but 
carrying on similar lines of investigation. 

(ii) By the estabhshment of an Information Bureau or Reference Library, 
through which particulars regarding discoveries and contributions 
to knowledge might be intercoanged or obtained. 

If care were taken to constitute the Bureau so as to inspire confidence, 
before long it would probably not only secure the free interchange of special 
information from the Universities of the Empire which agree to support it, 
but it might also gam similar support from Universities outside the British 
Empire and learned institutions throughout the world. The University 
regularly issues a number of publications. 

UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

The Calendar of the University is sent each year to the Universities in 
the British Empire. 

UNIVERSITY OF 0LA300W. 

Nothing general is being done m the direction of the exchange of 
publications. With a view to possible exchange, each succesrful candidate 
for a higher degree is required to furnish such number of copies of his 
Thesis as the Senate may fix, either printed or multiphed in typewriting. 
There was some exchange of Theses, etc., with the Umversities of Russia. 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, 

The University Library has made arrangements for exchange of publica- 
tions with other Universities and Institutions. The number of such 
Institutions is about 150. 
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QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 

No official steps have ^et been taken by the Umversitv m the direction 
of the interchange oi publications. The interchange of publications between 
research workers in this Dni'versity and those engaged in similar work 
elsewhere has, up to the present, been carried out by the workers concerned. 
The establishment of a Central UniTorsity Bureau, dealing with such an 
interchange, would undoubtedly be of ^ue. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 

The UniTeruty issues none but official pubhcations, the chief of which, 
the Calendar, is exchanged with all the leading English-speaking Universities, 
with 8 great many other Universities and with a great many other 
institutions. 

The papers which result from post-graduate or research work are pubhshed 
through outside agencies. A great many science papers are published by 
the Eloyal Society of Victoria, and others by the journals serving particular 
branches of learning or particular professions. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 

Prom time to tune a volume of Reprints of Papers from the Science 
Laboratories of the bmveisitj of Sydney is issued for private circulation 
and sent in the way of exchange to academic and scientific institutions 
throughout the world. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND (Wellington). 

The University of New /ealund, being an examining body, does not issue 
any publications except its Calendar Nor have the Affiliated Colleges 
hitherto published any works beyon<i those which are necessary for conveying 
official information It may be mentioned, however, that many of the 
researches published under the auspices of the New Zealand Institute are 
the work of University professors, and in this way the publications of the 
Institute partly couiponsute for the want of a I Diversity Press 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE (Cape Town). 

The University, as such, confines its attention to official publications, the 
Calendar and the University Gazette 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY (Kingston, Ontario). 

The exchange of publications consists mamly of, first, Calendars, announce- 
ments regarding courses and work, and, secondly, of the University 
Quarterly. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 

The University exchanges with the Uuiversitiee throughout the world, 
or with a selection of them, the “ University Studies,” numberijig about 
100, as these are published. These are sent out by the Librarian, and all 
exchanges are sent to him for the benefit of the University. About 150 
annual Calendars, together with the volume of Examination Papers, are sent 
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out from the Kegiatrar’e Office. Many of these exchangee are sent to 
Washington, where, through the courtesy of the Smithsonian Institute, they 
are distributed throughout the United States, aud, until recently, to the 
Universities in Euiope. Ihe exchange list covers about 400 Institutions. 

McMASTER UNIVERSITY (Toronto). 

Although the University has but few publications, it would welcome a 
Central University Bureau. 


McGlLL UNIVERSITY (Montreal). 

The follgwing is contributed by the Libranun of the University, 
Mr. C. H. Gould . — 

In 18y6 McGill Umverbity begun to issue Lmversity papers on a plan 
of which the easential features, borrowed from Columbia University, were . — 

(a) That all the papers issued should have been written by members of 
the University staff, and should embody the results of original 
research. 

{b) That the author «hould make his own arrangements as to publication, 
being free to send his papers to any journal of standing he might 
choose. 

(g Ihdt ot every paper thus published, two hundred separates should be 
struck off £oi the use oi the University Library. 

The Library, of course, paid for and became the owner of these separates, 
which were then provided with a special cover and issued as University 
Papers. The papers were airanged in senes, a senes for a Department, and 
wore exchanged with other Universities, Learned Societies, and Libraries, 
for publications of a similar nature. 

It was iiiWLided that the University Papers thus issued should embody 
the original contributions made to Science and Literature by every Depart* 
ment of the University, so that, taken together, tliey should represent the 
contributions to knowledge made by the University as a whole year by year. 
Unfortunately, this intention was never fully r-^alised. Owing to the 
inadequacy of the grant, the number of papers offered early in each fiscal 
year was usually more than sufficient to exhaust the funds tor a twelve- 
month. After the grant had been thus exhausted, the offer of additional 
papers had, of course, to be declined. 

The first result was unfortunate. The distribution of a part of the work 
of the University staff, without any explanation that much more remained 
undistributed, must have caused misconception among recipients as to the 
tiue extent of the reseaich work undertaken and accomplished in the 
1 luverslty. Nevertheless, (a) the papers actually issued, going, as they 
did, to Universities, Leuroed Societies, and great Labraries all over the 
world, were of undoubted value as an advertisement (f>) They brought in 
many excellent exchanges, some of the best of which came in return for 
single series, e.^., publications of the Botanical Garden in return for botanical 
papers; of an Engineering Institute, for engineering papers; and so on. 
(c) There was no reluctance on the part of writers to contribute to the 
t luvorsity Papers, because such action on their part did not interfere with 
thoii access, through a Journal of their own selection, to the circle of readers 
theA most wished to reach. 

The plan above outlined is, in the first place, very economical. The oost 
of the results obtained seems trifiing if compared with the expense that must 
be incurred by a University which makes itself responsible for both printing 
and publishing the papers of its departments. But the plan also possesBes 
at least one disadvantage ; papers which are in every case reprints cannot 
always be exchanged with institutions that possess the joum^s containing 
the original articles. The larger the library or academy, the more likely 
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it is to possess such joarnals, and» Hereford, the less likely is it to wish 
to enter into ex:ohBn|[e relations wiUi institutions that have nothing but 
reprints to offer. This fact, at times, precludes an exchange with the very 
belies whose publioaiaons are most desirable. Still, the oonyenienoe of 
being able to refer to a well-known series seems to weigh greatly with 
important institutions; so much so as to induce them, at times, to exchange 
puolioations that are worth much more than the ones they reoelTe. 

Even were this not so, the disadvantage just referred to might be entirely 
obviated by the occasional issue, in various series, of a paper or bulletin 
which had never before been published, and could therefore be obtained 
only in the way of exchange. This need not happen often enough to enhance 
materially the average cost o! the University Papers; yet it would greatly 
increase their value for purposes of exchange. 

McGill University never attempted to exchange with all the Universities 
and all the Learned Societies of the Empire. Occasionally, however, its 
proposals to exchange with some of the more important of the former were 
declined. 

Should it be found impracticable to arrange for an exchange between 
Learned Societies and all the Universities of the Empire, it might be possible 
for certain Universities in different parts of the Empire to act as repositories 
for others situated within a convenient radius. In this case each repository 
might receive all the publications of the Societies and of the Universities 
of the Empire (and, indeed, of other bodies as well), and might undertake 
to lend them, on request, to any institution within its particular district. 


UNIVERSITY OF BISHOP'S COLLEGE (LennoxvUl^s). 

The University receives publications from several of the Universities in 
Canada and one or two in the United States. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA (Strathcona). 

The University’s publications as yet are very limited. An arrsngomont 
has been made for exchange with one or two of the large American 
Universities. The Canadian Universities have not yet arranged for inter- 
change of publications in a format way. 


UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN (Saskatoon). 

The bulletins on Agriculture are sent to institutions exchanging with the 
University, and its reports to a number of Universities. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA (Winnipeg). 

The University of Manitoba has no publiralion ns yet except the Annosl 
Calendar and others ol a similar nature. The Professors privately exchaiSpii' 
their own published papers. 


UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY. 

The only publication issued by this University is its annual Calendar, 
copies of which are sent to all the prominent Universities. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY, 

The Calcutta University Calendar is supplied to a number of foreign 
Universities in exchange for a similar publication from them. 
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POSITION OF WOMEN IN UNIVERSITIES. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINQUAM. 

All the Faculties of the University are open to women on precisely the 
same terms as to men, and about one-third of the students are women. 
They attend the same classes as men in all branches of University work, 
though in the Faculty of Medicine there are a few classes attended by women 
only under the direction of a Lady Lecturer. 

The women have a separate club and separate student organisations. 

There are no speciaf courses for women only. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 

No distinction between women and mon is made in any statute, 
ordinance, or regulation of the University, except that men may matriculate 
as early as sixteen, while women must be at least seventeen. There is a 
separate residential hall for women students, end separate hostels and tutorial 
houses for women elementary training students. 

There are also separate common rooms for women students, and the 
women students are under the supervision of a Lady Tutor, 

Statistics show that the majority of women atudents prefer Arts to 
Science, the most favoured subjects being English and Modern Languages; 
but this is probably mainly due to the requirements of the Elementary 
teaching profession. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Women students are admitted (1) to the Previous Examination, (2) to 
the Tripos Examinations, aud (3) to certain Examinations in Music. They 
are also admitted (4) to the examinations connected with the Training of 
Teachers, and (5) to the Diplomas in Agriculture and Geography. Girton 
College, founded in 1869, and Newnham College, founded in 1871, are the 
principal Colleges for women in Cambridge. The Cambridge Training College 
for Women Teachers, founded in 1885, provides a profeseional training to 
educated women who intend to teach. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

The residence of women students attending lectures in Durham, and at 
the Newcastle Colleges, is subject to the conditions prescribed by these 
bodies. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 

All the Degrees and Courses of study are open to women on the same 
terms as men, and women are eligible for any office in the University and 
for membership of any of its constituent bodies. Separate Common Booms 
are provided for men and women students, but in the class rooms and 
laboratories men and women students worlc side by side, and no separate 
instruction is given. A large proportion of the women students are Eing^s 
Scholars, and their power of selecting subjects is therefore confined within 
strict limits. Roughly speaking, two out of every three women students 
pursue courses of study for a degree in Arts rather than in Science, and of 
those women students who present themselves for Honours a large pro- 
portion attend the courses required for the Honours School of Modern 
Languages and Literatures. A teachers' class on Science in Kelation to the 
Household has recently been instituted. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


The position of women in the University is shown by the 27th section 
of the University Charter, which runs as follows : — “ Women shall be eligible 
for any office in the University and for membership of any of its constituent 
bodies, and all degrees and courses of study in the University shall be 
open to women, subject to such conditions and regulations as Statutes of 
the University may prescribe.” Women students are at liberty to attend 
any course of stuay in the University, and no separate courses of study 
are provided for them. The women students have their separate Common 
Rooms; but there is no separate instruction provided for them, except in 
Anatomy, and Clinical Medicine and Surgery, nor arc there separate 
Colleges. Statistics show that, with the exception of a few students who 
lake a medical course, practically the whole body of women students take 
courses in either the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of Science. Of the 
subjects in these Faculties the most popular with women are Knglisb 
Literature, English History, and Geography in Arts, and Botany and Zomogy 
in Science. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The Statutes of the University prescribe that no disability shall be 
imposed on the ground of sex. There are usually one or more women members 
of the Senate of the University, and membership of the Faculties, Boards 
of Studies and Committees is open equally to men and women. In the 
arrangement for the teaching of students the two systems of dual education 
and of separate education are recognised in the University. To some of 
the Colleges, e.g., University College, London School of FiConomios, both 
men and women students are admitted, and work together in the class 
rooms; King's College for Women, Royal Holloway College, Bedford College 
for Women, Westfield College, and the London School of Medicine for 
Women have courses for women only, A special department of Home 
Science has been organized at King’s College for Women. Theological 
Schools and the other Medical Schools are restricted to men students. 

All the examinations of the University are open to women, but it is found 
in practice that there are practioally no women candidates for the examina- 
tions in Theology, in Law, or in Engineering. 
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As indioatinff the relative numbers of men and women who prooeed to 
Degrees, the following statistics for the year 1911 may be of interest : — 



Internal Students. 

External Students. 

Total No. of 


1911. 







T 

Faculty. 








Mon. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Hen. 

Women. 


Degreee in : — 

•ftieology 

n 

0 

27 

0 

S8 

0 

88 

Artfl 

4‘.* 

133 

152 

128 

201 

261 

402 

Laws 

9 

0 

23 

0 

82 

0 

82 

Music 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Medicine 

82 

20 

40 

1 

181 

27 

158 

Science 

189 

f>7 

201 

84 

840 

91 

481 

Engineering 

74 

0 

45 

0 

119 

0 

119 

Economies 

IS 

1 

11 

1 

24 


26 

Totals 

877 

217 

509 

104 

886 

881 

1267 

Diplomas in : — 

Pedagogy 

15 

64 

10 

15 


69 

t)4 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

Women are now admitted on equal terms to all courses, including those 
in Medicine, in the University, and women are eligible for all degrees and 
appointments. The women students regularly attend the same classes as 
men. A special portion of the building is, however, assigned for their 
use, including Common Room, otc., and there is a special Tutor for women 
students, who undertakes the supervision of matters of conduct and discipline, 
and gives advice to students. At present the women students usually prefer 
the subjects included in the Faculty of Arts, such as English Literature, 
Modern Languages, and Classics. 

Up to the present no courses have been established in Domestic Science. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Women are not eligible to be matriculated as incmberB of the University, 
but by a scries of enactments, the first dating from 1884, they are admitted 
to all University Examinations in Arts and Music. 

In 1910, a Statute was approved by Convocation which constituted a 
Delegacy for Women Students, provided for the recognition by the University 
of Societies for the reception of women students for Academical Study, and 
conferred upon students on the books of Recognised Societies a privileged 
status as Registered Women Students. At the same Convocation the existing 
Societies of Lady Margaret Hall, Somerville College, St. Hugh’s Hall (now 
College), and St. Hilda’s Hall were admitted by decree, and the Society of 
Oxford Home-Students by statute, to the privileges of Recognised Societies. 

The Delegacy for Women Students is composed of the Vice-Chancellor 
and Proctors, nine other members of Convocation, and nine women, one of 
whom, the Principal of the Society of Oxford Homo-Students, serves ex 
officio^ two are nominated by the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, and six — 
two of whom must be Principals of Recognised Societies — are appointed bv 
an Electoral Board composed of women engaged in teaching or administration 
in connection with Registered Women Students. 
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The Delegates are respoceible : — 

' (1) For keeping a Begieter of Women Students whose names are on the 
books of one or other of the Recognised Societies. 

(2) For ^proTing Hostela and Lodging-houBes for the residei^oo of 
Registered Women Students. 

(8) For making arrangements for the admission of women to University 
ExaminaUons in Arts and Music. 

(4) For making regulations, subject to the approval of Convocation, as 
to the Exazninations which qualify women for admission to the above-Qemed 
Examinations. 

(5) For the control of the Society of Oxford Home-Students. 

The name of any student may be removed from the Register either by 
the Delegates or by the Governing Body of the Society to which she belongs; 
and if a student's name has been removed, she cannot, until it has been 
replaced, be a candidate in any University Examination in Arts or Music. 
No woman may be regisierod unless she is a student of a Recognised Society, 
and such students must, when residing in Oxford, reside either (1) in the 
buildings of a Recognised Society, or (2) in a lodging-house or hostel 
approved by the Delegates, or (3) in a private house with the permission of 
the Governing Body of her Society. No woman residing as a student in 
Oxford may epter her name for any University Examination in Arts or 
Music unless it is on the Register. 

The Delegates exercise control over Lodging-Houses through a Committee, 
and have made a regulation that no woman student may reside in a house 
in which there is an undergraduate member of the University as a lodger. 
The number of Registered Women Students residing in Lodging-Houses Is 
small : in Hilary Term, 1912, it U 28 in a total of 868. 

Under the regulations of 1011-12 for the admission of women to University 
PixaminarioTis in Arts, women may Bubetitute for reBponBionB or for one rf 
the examinations statutably equivalent thereto any one of certain specified 
examinations in Arithmetic", Algebra or Geometry, end two of the languages, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Italian. They may proceed to any of the 
Final Honour Schools, except that of Natural Science, without passing any 
Intermediate Examination as prescribed for members of the UniveiBlty. 

Besides the Examinations in Arts and Music a number of University 
Diplomas are open to women uuder the conditions prescribed for each* Thus 
women can obtain Diplomas in Geography, Education, Economics and 
Political Science, Anthropology, Classical Archfeology, Rural Economy, 
Ophthalmology, and Public Health. 

Four of the Societies, Lady Margaret Hall, Somerville College, St. Hugh’s 
College, St. Hilda's Hall, arc residential Colleges. Each has its own 
Governing Body, which is responsible for intemGkl discipline, conditions of 
admission, the education of the students, finance, and the awarding of 
scholarships. Each Society has a resident Principal and a tutorial and ad- 
ministrative Staff. As a rule only students reading for Honour Examinations 
and University Diplomas are admitted. Nearly all the students reside within 
the walls, and take a course of study extending over three or four years. 
Inquiri&B as to any of these Societies should be addressed to the Principal of 
the College or Hall. The fifth Society, the Society of Oxford Home Students, 
is under tho control of the Delegacy, which by Statute ie responaible for the 
appointment of a Principal and of a Committee, the major^ of whose 
members are Delegatee, which acts as the Governing Body. The students 
reside with their parents or other relations, or in private families, or in a 
few cases in lodgings. St. Frideswide’s, Cherwell Edge, is a Hostel approved 
by the Delegacy for the reception of Roman Catholic Home-Studenta. The 
regulations as to discipline, payment of fees and conditions of admiasion 
are made by the Committee under the authority of the Delegacy* The 
majority of the students are preparing for University Examinatione. The 
Society offers special facilities for poor students, and for those women who 
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haye already studied in other Uniyersitiee and come to Oxford for a short 
period of further study. Inquirips as to this Society shoiild be addressed 
to the Principal, Oxford Home-Studento, 5 South Parks Koad, Oxford. 

Nearly all the University and College lectures and laboratories are available 
for women, students whose names have been entered through the Office of the 
Association for the Education of Women in Oxford, on the Council of which 
all the five Kecognisad Societies are represented. The names of Eegistered 
Women Students are entered by their Principals. The direction of the 
students’ work is almost entirely in the hands of women tutors, most of whom 
are members of the staff of a College or Hall. They form a joint staff which 
is also available for the tuition of Homd'Students. jJdembers of the University 
undertake a oonsiderable part of the teaching, and in some cases act as 
tutors. The general system of education is that of lectures open to both 
sexes, and separate classes and private instruction, but some lectures are 
delivered by the women tutors which do not appear in the University lists, 
and are attended by women only. 

The Office of the At-sociation in the Clarendon Building is open in Term, 
and correspondence is attended to during the year. General inquiries as to 
facilities for education should be addressed to the Secretary of the Association, 
not to the Registrar of the University, or to the Secretary to the Delegacy 
foe Women Students. 

The Statistics as to v'omen students who obtained Honours in Classical 
and Mathematical Moderations and in tho Final Schools during the last years 
are as follows : — 


Moderations. 1909 3910 1911 

Classics 12 8 7 

Mathematics ... 2 8 8 

Final Schools, 

Literae Humaniores 4 3 4 

Mathematics ... 1 0 0 

Natural Science ... 6 4 4 

Jurisprudence ... 0 0 1 

Modern History ..14 22 35 

English Lang. '& Lit. 19 22 22 

Modern Languages 15 11 9 

The Class Lists of the Schools of Theology and Oriental Studies contain 
no names of women in the years 1009-11. 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD, 

Women are eligible for any office in the University and for membership 
of any of its constituent bodies. They are admitted as students on the same 
conditions as men. There is no separate college for women, neither do they 
receive separate instruction. A special course in Domestic Science has been 
prepared by tho University. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

Women are admitted to graduation in all the Faculties, and to classes 
in all the Faculties save that of Medicine. 

Women Medical Practitioners are now admitted to the University Course 
on the Physiology of the Brain and Nervous System for the Diploma in 
Psychiatry. 

Women appear to prefer modern languages as an honours subject in Arts 
graduation, e.g.y at the recent graduation examiuation, only one woman 
obtained a place in the Classics honours list, but there were twelve women 
in the modern languages honours list. 
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In respect of the admission of women to degrees in Medicine, it is 
provided that — 

So long as witbm the Facultv provision is not made for the instruction 
of women in any subject qualiiymg for graduation in which provision is 
made for the instruction of men, it shall be in the power of the University 
Court to admit to graduation women who have received the requisite lustruo 
tion m that subject in any University of the United Kingdom, or m any 
Indian, Colonial, or Foreign University recognised for the purpose by the 
University Court, or in such Medical Schools or under such teachers as may be 
recognised for the purpose by the Unive^ity Court Provided always that 
every candidate for graduation shall produce evidence of having satisfied 
the conditions laid down in the Kegulations for Degrees in Medicine with 
respect to the Preliminary Uxamination, and shall be examined m all the 
subjects necessary for graduation by the Examiners of tiie University 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

A\omen are admitted to stud\ and graduation m all the Faculties, on 
exactly the same footing as men Ihcrc arc bcparate buildings (called Queen 
Margaret College) for T\omon Rtudenta, but mnnv of them are taught — 
cither m mixed” or separate claRses — m tbe main buildings at Gilmorehill 
^omen show a preferonco for Modem LanguRp^es No special courses of 
8tud\ for women have been esiabliRbed m subjectR like Domestic Science 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 

Women have since 1892 been admitted to the Universitv m all the 
Faculties — Arts, Science, Medicine and Divinity — upon the same footing as 
men There is no separate Colh ge for "Women, and there arc no separate 
courses of study Women students attend the same Classen os men students 
(except that there arc separate dissecting rooms for men and women Medical ^ 
Students), and are admitted to all the Degrees on the same footing as men 
A number of womou students take Honours in Mod^^l LanguegeR, but it 
cannot be said that women students gentrallv nt St Andrews prefer Modern 
Languages A large number have taken Honours in ClnRsics, in English, m 
Mathematics, and in 1 conomics There are no special courses of study for 
women students, such aa Domestic Science Statistics have not been pre 
pared to show the Honours Degrees taken bv women students As regards 
the Ordinary Degrees there has hitherto been little or no division of the 
degrees according to special branches of study, altliough a number of options 
are possible 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 

There is no separate Collego for Momen in the Liuversity, and they receive 
instruction in the same classes as the men No separate courses of study for 
women have been established, but the women students show a decided pre 
fcrencc for English Literature, Modern Languages and Science There is a 
Women s Students Hall in the University, managed by a Committee, elected 
by the women students, under b\e laws approved by the Academic Count il 
Thib Hall provides women students with lockers, reading, wTitmg, and sitting 
rooms, ana a tea room 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 

Women students are now equally admissible with* men students to 
Lectures and Examinations, and to tbe privilege of reading in the Library 
They ore equally subject to the Collego Discipline and Statutes 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OP IRELAND. 

Under the Charter, Chapter V, women are eligible equally with men to 
be Members of the University, or of any Authority of the University, and to 
hold any Office or enjoy any advantages of the University There are no 
separate Colleges for women, nor is any separate instruction provided 
Statistics seem to show that women have a preference for the study of 
Modern Languages. 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 

Under the Letters Patent, and Amending Acts passed in 1879 and 1880, 
women ma^ obtain any of the Degrees granted by the University The 
University of Adelaide w ib the fnst of the Aubtralian Universities to provide 
for granting degrees to women 

* There are no separnte colleges associated with the X^niversitj for women, 
and they receive no separate instruction The men and women rank equally 
in all respects ^ The statistics do not show any preference by women for 
any special course of study In the courses where there is a large proper 
tion of women students viz , Arte and Science, those subjects are selected 
which are most likely to be useful to them as teachers 

No special courses of study have been established for women students 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 

^^omen students are on exactly the same footing as men Five are on 
the teaching staff as Lcct iiere or Demorstrators There is a Women’s 
Lostel in coiiaoction with Trinity College Those women students who do 
not reside at the Hostel must reside at their homes or board, but all 
the affiliated Colleges necept women as non resident college students, who 
mav then attend college lectures Neither in the Colleges nor in the 
X niversity is there any separate instruction for women They attend the 
same ketures and laboratory lustructjon as the men Ihe women, of course, 
have separate suites of rooms for their clubs No ©peeial courses of study for 
women students have been ostablishod The Ed wjtion Department is con 
ducting a special course in Domestic Science and bv special arrangement 
IS bending the studentb to the University for special teaching m Biology, 
Bacteriology, Anatomy aud Physiology They arc not, however, Uuiyeisitv 
•students 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 

Tlu btiufilb and advmtagis of the University, and the provision of this 
and anj other Act relating then to shall be deemed to extend in all respects to 
tmoiv ( qunlly with men Nr separate instruction is provided for women 
htudentb, who attend the same ilisses as the men No special courses of 
study have been Cbtablished for women 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND (Wellin£i:on). 

Now Zealand was the first Umvorsitv in the British Ennpire to open its 
degrees to women on the same terms as to men From the first neither the 
University itself nor any on© of the Colleges has made any difierences be 
tween the bcxcs There are no separate Colleges for Women, nor is there 
separate instruction Men and women students attend lectures together, and 
have to pass the same examinations The University Examiners, whether 
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for Hatnoulation, Soholarslups or Desrees, hare no means of rscogmsmg 
the sex of individual csndidataa, as they are examined under numbers or 
code names In competitive exazmnations men and women candidates com- 
pete agamst each other, and there are no scholarshipa or priaes allocated 
speoiallj to women. 

In 1911 the total number of Graduates of the Umversity was 1,418, and 
of thase 450 were women With reference to order of preference for indi- 
vidual subjects — in the case of women, it would be impossible to collect 
complete statistios m time for the present purpose , but the Honour Exanuna- 
tions for the past twenty years may afford some useful guidance on the point 
In the decade 1691-1000, women obtained Honour Degrees m subjects as 
follows — Enghsh, 81, Latin, 18, French, 16, Mathematics, 8, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, 8, Botany, 8, Political Science, 3, Zoology, 2, Electricity 
and Magnetism, 2, Greek, 1 In the decade 1001-1910, the numbers were — 
English, 45 , French, 88 , Latm, 32 , Botany, 12 , Mental and Moral Philos^hy, 
12, German, 9, Mathematics, 6, Political Science, 4, Chemistry, 8, elec- 
tricity aud Magnetism, 1 (In the case of Languages two go to form an 
Honour School, but this does not affect the significance of these numbers). 
It may be remarked that individual predilection is far from being the only 
determining factor in the choice of subjects Few women students are 
in the happy position of being free to select just what subjects they like 
Practical considerations have to come in, such as their future occupation, 
the amount and quality of the teaching provided m their College for the 
respective subiccts, and, it must be added, the respective standards and 
methods of individual examiners It must be meiitione<l also that Latin (or 
Greek) and Mathematics are oompulsory for BA Of special courses for 
women, Domestic Science is the onlv one for which arrangements have been 
made, and they are only at an inchoate stage 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE OF GOOD HOPE (Cape Town). 

No distinctions are made as against women students The Colleges of 
the University aie coeducational One College has residential accommoda 
tion for ^omen students onlv but men students sKo may at present attend 
the courses of instruction given at this institution 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY (King^Aton, Ontario). 

Women have exactly the same privileges m the University as men 
There are not separate colleges for them Men and women take the same 
work m the same classes, pass the same examinations, and get the same 
degrees, so that the work is co educational in the etriciest sense of the 
term Women, as a general rule, prefer the language group of studios and 
the experience here is that they choose the English and Modern Languages 
rather than the Classical There are no special courses for women 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 

Since about 1685 women students have had exactly the same rights as 
men students in the Faculty of Arts They have now the same privileges 
m the other faculties, although special instruction is given in certain of the 
subjects of the Medical Course There are no separate Colleges for women, 
nor is there separate instruction, with the exception of Medicine For a 
great many years Modem Languages have attracted a larger number of 
women than men, and since the establishment of the Course in Domestic 
Science that has been taken entirely by women In the General Course 
the numbers are about equal, and women are to be found m all the Special 
Courses, but are least numerous m Political Science and Philosophy. There 
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is elaborate equipment for the Course in Household Science, for w^hich a 
special building has been provided ^ private munificence. Students who 
proceed to the Course graduate in Household Science with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 


McMA5TER UNIVERSITY (Toronto). 

Women are admitted on equal terms with men m all classes they attend 
the same lectures, at the same time as the men do. Their preference seems 
to be for Modem Languages and History. A few take Classics, Science and 
Philosophy. 


McOILL UNIVERSITY (Montreal). 

Women students may enter (a) the Faculty of Arts, being enrolled as 
students of the Royal Victoria College, adjacent to the University buildmgs. 
(b) Macdonald College, 2D miles west of Montreal, in the Department of 

Household Science, and in that of the School for Teachers, the recognised 

training school for the Protestant teachers of the Provmce of Quebec, (c) 
The Conservatorium of Music adjacent to the University buildings. To the 
courses in the Faculty of Lew one woman has been admitted (Session 
1911-12). The Facultj of Medicine is not, in practice, open to women, but 
Miss M. E. Abbott, B.A., M.D. (Bishop’s), M.D. (Hon.) McGill, 
L.R.C.P. & S.(Edm.) is Curator of the Medical Museum, and she also 
demonstrates to students in Pathology. 

(a) Royal 1 icforta College . — Courses in the Faculty of Arts (including 
Pure Science) were opened to women in 1884, the teaching being given in 

separate classes in the Arts Buildms. These classes were maintained by 

Lord Strathcona. Following on this we Royal Victoria College was founded 
and endowed by Lord Strathcona m 1899. It is a constituent college of 
MoOill University. The Warden has a seat in the Faculty of Arts, and is an 
ex-oMcio member of Corporation. The buildings contain a large Assembly 
Hall, which 18 at present much used by the Umversity for Convocation, 
University and public lectures, Conservatorium conceits, Ac The College 
IS for resident and non-resident students, it is the centre for w^omen’s classee 
m the curriculum of the Faculty of Arte and also for the bocibI, recreative and 
athletic activities of women studente. Women co-operate with men students 
on committees for various purposes, e.g , the McGill Daily Paper, McGill 
Annual, Class Day Exercises, Ac., and there is much social intercourse 
between men and women students. Women studente give evidence of having 
been as well prepared at school as the men. The proportion of women to 
men students, 1910-11, was 141 to 319, of the women students, the under- 
graduates numbered about 100, graduates about 10, the remainder being 
partial students. Arrangements arc identical for women and for men as 
regards curriculum, examinations and degrees. Lectures are given separately 
in the mam to men and women in the first two years of the curriculum in 
Arts. Optional subjects m the Third and Fourth Years and Honours Classes, 
where the number of students ie smaller, may be taken together. The women 
teachers are members of the various departments of the Faculty of Arts and 
number seven out of sixty-six teachers in that Faculty. Thev are attached to 
the departments of English, Classics, Modem Languages, feotany, Physics, 
Physical Education. No woman at present bolds an appointment of highest 
rank. The terms of appointment are the same for women as for men, 
excepting in the case of resident posts in the College vhere the conditions 
are probably favourable to women. Women are eligible for pensions, equally 
with men, under the Carnegie Trust There is no evidence of women show- 
ing a marked preference for any one subject within the Faculty of Arts. 
English T^anguage and Literature is perhaps the most popular. Women 
form a very large proportion of students taking cou^s^eB in Education — a cir- 
cumstance due to the prevailing preponderance of women over men teachers 
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this continent. Special Courses in Domestic Science are given at 
Muodonald College, but these are not recessed for a special degree, nor for 
part of the course for an Arts degree. (See information under Macdonald 
College.) Women with men graduates elect Representative Fellows to Cor- 
poration. Women graduates are organised in the Alumne SocieW, which 
' publishes a small paper twice a ^ear, including a graduate list, hold 

regular social and literary meetinga, and support the work of the Univeraity 
Settlement, the foundation of which was largely due to their efforts. 

(b) Macdonald College, founded 1907, with departments of (1) Apiculture; 
(2) Household Science; (3) School for Teachers. Women are aamitted to 
(2) and (8). Women hold appointments in (2) and (8). There are 15 women 
teachers and 82 men teachers' upon the whole staff of the College. A woman 
is Head of the School of Household Science. The appointments of women 
under (8) are not usually identical as to conditions and salary with those, 
of men. There are 230 women and 110 men students in the wliole College; 
in the School for Teachers 134 women and 6 men. In the School of House- 
hold Science 90 women are registered. Men and women students have 
separate residences upon the College Campus. They take meals together in 
the College Hall. Tney meet for purposes of recreatiop upon the skating 
rink, &c. Four past students hold appointments upon the staff. 

(c) Conaervaiorivm of Music, opened 1904. Permanently established as a 
department of the University under the dirt'ctiou of a ProfesHor of Music in 
1908. It is non-rcsidential, open to men and women students on equal terms. 
Women teachers form 40 per cent, of the staff. They are appointed on the 
same terms as men. The Vice-Director is a woman. Of the students R.'i 
per cent, are women. They show evidence of being as well or better prepared 
than the men. 


UNIVERSITY OF BISHOP’S COLLEGE (Lennoxville). 

Women are admitted to lectures and degrees, and uttoiid the same classes 
as men students. There is at proscjit no reaideiicc for them, and they con- 
sequently attend rm da\ students only. There are the usual Students’ 
Societies and Literary and .Athletic CIubR. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK (Fredericton). 

Women are admitted on the same terms as men. No special couraes have 
been established. There is perhaps b preference for such courses as Modern 
Languages, English Literature, and History. 


UNIVERSITY OF MOUNT ALLISON COLLEGE (Sackville). 

Women arc received on a perfect equality witli men in all lectures and 
competitions for prizes and honours. Mount Allison n’as the first chartered 
College in Canada to admit women to all the privileges of regular Collegiate 
Courses and Degrees. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA (Strathcona). 

Women are admitted to the Uuiveraity on equal terms with the men, and 
are taught in the same classes. There is a special Residence for the women 
students. Our experience has not yet been sufficiently long to formulate 
a statement with respect to the preference of women for particular subjects. 
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Women are admitted to the University on the same terms as rp 
Courses in Domestic Science will be established later. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA (Winnipeg). 

Women are admitted to all courses of the University on equal terms with 
men. There is no separate instruction. No special courses for women have 
been established. Women show some preference for language studies, but 
there have been women in all Arts courses in the University. Several have 
taken the Medical Course, but there have been none in Law or Engineering. 


UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY. 

There are no separate Crdleges nor separate or special courses for women. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

The courses of study prescribed by the Calcutta University for its vaiious 
Examinations are identical for men and women students. There are separate 
Colleges for women. There are no special courses of study for women 
students, such as domestic science. Statistics show that women students in 
this University generally take up the Arts subjects and have no special 
predilection for Mathematics. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (Lahore). 

Owing to the backward state of female education in India, the number 
of women taking University Examinations is very Bmall. 
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REPRESENTATION OF TEACHERS A1 
GRADUATES ON GOVERNING BODIES. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 

All the Professors of the University are members of the Governing Body 
of the University by virtue of their office. There are also estabiished by 
Charter a Guild of Graduates and a Guild of Under-Graduates, of which the 
former appoint six members and the latter three to the Governing Body of the 
University. 

The details of University Administration are undertaken by a Council, and 
the Principal, Vice-Principal, and four Deane of Faculties and one other 
elected Professor serve on the Council as ordinary members by the Charter. 
The number of Professors so serving is restricted to one-fourth of the whole 
Council. 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 

Teachers are represented on the Court as follows: — Senate, 24; Staff, 4. 

Graduates and Teachers jointly are represented aa follows Convoca- 
tion, 6. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The most important right attaching to membership of the University is 
the right to share in the government of the University itself. The ultimate 
decision of all questions of academic policy rests with the Senate, which 
oonsiste, generally speakine, of all the members of the body corporate who 
have taken the Degree of Master of Arts, or Master of Laws, whether they 
are resident or non-resident. The Senate has full power by means of Graces 
to legislate for the University, provided that it does not infringe the Univer- 
sity Statutes, which rest on the higher authority of the King in Council, and 
ultimately upon an Act of Parliament. It is the Senate also that allows 
degrees, appoints most of the UniversiW officer-^, und elects the two members 
who represent the University in the Smuse of Commons. 

The executive authority of the University rests in theory with the Chan- 
cellor of the University {Lord Rayleigh), but as tho Chancellor is by custom 
a non-resident officer, it devolves in practice upon his deputy, the Vice- 
Chancellor, who is ap^inted every year from among the Heads of Colleges. 
With the Vice-Chancellor is associated a Council of sixteen members, known 
as the Council of the Senate, which is elected under certain restrictions by 
what is roughly the resident part of the Senate-known as the Electoral Rolf. 
The Council of tho Senate, besides its executive position, has also an im- 
portant position in respect of legislation, as no Grace can be put to the Senate 
unless it has first received the sanction of the Council. 

UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

The representation of Professors, Lecturers and graduates on the Senate 
of the University, in each of the divisions of the University, is now in 
operation, and is working well. 

The following persons, together with the Chancellor, constitute Senate : — 

(а) Six members to be appointed by His Majesty the King in Council; 

(б) Six members, who shall include the Dean (unless the Dean shall be 
Chancellor), and the several members of the Chapter of the Cathedral Church 
of Durham, together with so many other persons to be elected by the Council 
of Durham Colleges as may be required to complete tho number of members 
mentioned in this sub-clause. 

(c) Six members to be elected from time to time (for a period not ex- 
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f four years), by such professors, tutors, aud lecturers of the Durham 
as are not members of the above-mentioned Chapter ; 

I Four members to be elected from time to time (for a period not 
Jfing four years) as representatives of the Colleges of Medicine in the 
Kr following, that is to say, two by the Council of the said College, aud 
oy the Academic Board of the College; 
jfe) Four members to be elected from time to time (for a period not 
Reding four years) by the Council or other executive authority of Arm- 
(rong College; 

(f) Four members to bo elected from time to time (for a period not 
exceeding four years) by the Professors of Armstrong College. 

(g) Eight members to be elected from time to time (for a period not 
exceeding four years) by Convocation from among graduates of the University 
nominated (by not less than seven graduates of the University in each case) 
as follows : — ^four who shall have been students of the Durham Division from 
among graduates of the University nominated as aforesaid by graduates 
who have been students of that division; two who shall have been students of 
the College of Medicine from among graduates of the University nominated 
as aforesaid by graduates who have been students of that College; and two 
who shall have been students of Armstrong College from among graduates 
of the University nominated as aforesaid by graduates who have been 
students of that College. 

UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


A representative is elected annually for the term of one year on the 
Council of the University by each of the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine 
and Technology, and by the Joint Faculties in session for this purpose. These 
five representatives are ex officio members of tho Court, and the Faculties 
and Joint Faculties arc also each emjxvwered by statute to elect two further 
representatives on the Court, making a total oi 15 members of the Faculties 
on the governing body of the University. Tlie term of office of the er 
officio members is for one year, coincident with their tenure of office on 
the Council. The ten other representatives of the Faculties hold office for 
two years from the respective dates of appointment, and five of such members 
retire in each year. On all the Advisory Committees also members of the 
Teaching Staff ere elected by the Council. 

UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 

(a) The representation of the teaching staff on tho Governing Bodies of 
the University is as follows ; — (i.) Court; the Deans of tho Faculties and the 
Professors ; (ii.) Council; one member of the Senate and one member of each 
of the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, Law', and Engineering : (lii.) 
Senate; all members of Senate, except the University Librarian, are members 
of the teaching staff: (iv.) FacuItieB; with the exception of two members 
of the f’acuity of Arts and three members of the Faculty of Law', all members 
of tho Faculties are members of the teaching staff : (v.) Convocation ; the 
Deans of Faculties, members of Faculties, members of Senate. 

(b) The representation of the Graduates on tho Governing Bodies of the 
University is as follows: — (i.) Court; five members of Convocation: (ii.l 
Council; one member of Convocation : (iii.) Convocation; all graduates of the 
University are admitted as members of Convocation on payment of the 
prescribed fee. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The University of London consists of the Chancellor, the Fellow’s existing 
ftt the time of the re -constitution, the Senate, the Appointed and Kecognised 
Teachers, the Graduates and the Students. 

It is provided by the Statutes that “the Senate shall be the supreme 
Governing and Executive Body of the University.*’ The Senate consists of 
the Chancellor, the Chairman of Convocation, and 54 other members, of 





whom 16 are appointed by Convocation and 16 by the Flat ■^j^. 
Chancellor is elected by Convocation, and the Vice-Chancellor by 
annually from among its members. The Faculties are composed el^ * 
of teachers. 

Convocation consists of Bachelors of the University of not less than 
years’ standing, and of Masters and Doctors, together with members of {> 
three Standing Committees of the Senate, who^have i)flid the prescribed fees 
It elects the representative of the University in Parliament, and also sixteen 
members of the Senate in addition to the Chairman of Convocation, who, 
as already stated, is ex officio a member of the Senate. Any matter relating 
to the University may be diecusaed at an ordinary meeting of Convocation, 
and the opinion of the meeting thereon may be declared to the Senate. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

Six members of the Court, which is the aupreme Governing Body, are 
appointed by the Senate, which consists of the Professors of the University; 
two by'the Boards of Faculties which include a number of the Lecturers 
aa well; and ten by Convocation, which consists of the registered graduates of 
the University and of the members of the teaching staff. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Those members of the University who have not taken the degree of Master 
of Alts or of Doctor of Divinity, Civil Law, or Medicine, have no share in 
the government of the University. This is in the hands of three bodies : — 

(1) * “Convocation,” which consists of all the members of the University 
who have taken the degrees of Master of Arte or of Doctor of Divinity, 
Civil Law, or Medicine, resident or non-resident. 

(2) “The Congregation of the University,” which consists of certain ex 
officio members, and of all members, of Convocation who reside in Oxford 
witljin one mile and a half of Carfax for 140 days in the year. 

(3) “The Hebdomadal Council,’* w'hich consists of tho Chancellor, the 
Vice-Chancellor, the'cx-Vice-Chancellor (for a certain period after the expira- 
tion of his term of office), the two Proctors, ami eighteen members elected 
by the Congregation. Six of these must be ebosen from the Heads of 
Colleges and Halls, six from the Professors, and r’jx from members of Con- 
vocation of five years’ standing. 

Besides tho Congregation of the University, which was established by Act 
of Parliament in 1854, there is another “House of C^ongregation,” now' gener- 
ally called “ The Ancient House of Congregation.” The framers of the Act 
of 1854 intended this Congregation to be superseded by the Congregation of 
the University, hut the Act only established the new body in addition to the 
old. The Ancient House consists of all Doctors and Masters of Arts for the 
apace of two years after their admission to their respective degrees, all 
Professors, University Fxamiiiers, resident Doctors, and oil Heads and Deans 
of Colleges and Principals of Halls. Its only powers are now the granting 
of ordinary degrees, which, after the rerjuirements of the University have 
been satisfied, is a pure formality, and tho confirmation of the appoint- 
ment of Examiners. 

The Hebdomadal Council nlf>ne has tho power of initiating legislation. 
A new statute framed by it must be promulgated in the Congregation of 
the University, w’hich mav adopt, reject, or amend it. In its approved 
form it must he submitted to Convocation, which may adopt or reject, but 
cannot amend it. Besides confirming or rejecting statutes which have 
passed Congregation, Convocation transacts much of the ordinary business 
of the University by means of ‘‘Decrees.” It confers honorary degrees, 
and also degrees granted by Decree or Diploma. It sanctions petitions to 
Parliament, authorizes the affixing of the University seal when necessary, 
and its members elect the University representatives in Parliament. But 
no proposals can be made to Convocation which have not been sanctioned 
by the Hebdomadal Council. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

.teaching Staff is Tspreaented tm the Court of Goy&nvors b; 

jQ^^^bers of the Senate and by one member (who is not a member of 
* 1 ^ . jSiate) of each Faculty. 

jF'On the Council the Teaching Staff is represented by the Deans of the 
Faouities (5) and by one member of the Senate. 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

The SenatuB Academicus, consisting of the Principal and Professors 
(which itself is a governing body for certain purposes) » appoints four 
Assessors on the University Court, the chief governing body. 

The graduates, together with the Chancellor, members of the University 
Court, and Professors, form a body known as the General Council, and 
this b^dy appoints four Assessors on the University Court. 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

The Senatus Academicus consists of the Principal and the Professors 
(the Principal being President), and to it belongs, tnfrr alia, the power to 
regulate and superintend the teaching and discipline of the University. 

The University Court is the supreme governing body, having control 
of iinanoe, patronage, Ac., and being also a Court of Appeal from decisions 
of the Senatus. It consists of fourteen members. The Principal is a member 
of the University Court ex oMcio, and of the remaining thirteen, four are 
elected by the Senatus, and four by the Genera) Council. 

All persons on whom the University has, after examination, conferred 
degrees, and all members of the University Court and of the Senatus are 
members of the General Council. The General Council elects the Chancellor 
of the University, and also (in combination with the General Council of 
Aberdeen University) elects a member of Parliament to represent the two 
Univorsities. It is competent to the General Council to consider all ques* 
tions affecting the well-being and prosperity of the University, and to make 
representations thereon to the University Court. 

Professors and Lecturers afe represented on the Boards of Studies, which 
define, subject to the sanction of the Senatus, the range and character of 
the subjects to be studied in the various clasBes and examined on for 
degrees. 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 

The principal governing body of the University as regards finance, and 
the supreme appeal body of the University in matters of teaching and dis* 
cipline is the University Court. The Senatus Academicus consists entirely 
of the Principal and the teachers who hold chairs in the University, i.e., 
Professors; and superintends teaching and discipline. The Senatus 
Academicus appoints three members of the University Court. The General 
Council is a body consisting of all the Graduates of the University (except 
Honorary Graduates), present members of the Senatus or University CouH, 
and former members of these bodies (if they have registered themselves as 
members of the Council). This body appoints four members of the Uni- 
versity Court, and elects the Chancellor, 

QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 

Teachers and Graduates have not at present any right to nominate repre- 
sentatives on the Governing Body of the University, but under the provi- 
sions of the Act and Charter, the Professors will have the right, from 
October, 1914, to elect six of their number to represent them on the Govern- 
ing Body of the University; and Convocation, the membere of which must 
all be graduates, will have the power of electing eight of their number. At 



present Beyen ProfesBors of the Uiuye^9^^B?"SSiiber8 of 
B<^y of the University, but these have been appointed by t]H i 
without any nomination being asked for or obtain^ from toe prVe 
staff. “'1 

UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 


Subject to the control of Acta of Parliament and Royal Statutes, » 

g overnment is in the hands of the Board, in conjunction with the Visitorb, 
ut in most matters relating to education, as specified in detail below, it 
acts conjointly with the Council, and in matters relating to the conferring 
of Degrees, the sanction of the Senate is required. 

The Board consists of the Provost and seven Senior Fellows, and the 
Fellows, if any, other than Senior Fellows, who may be elected by the 
Board to the office of Bursar, Senior Lecturer, or Registrar, together with 
two representatives of the Junior Fellows, and two representatives of the 
Professors. 

The Visitors are the Chancellor of the University (or, in his absence, 
the Vice-Chancellor) and the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. 

The Senate, or Public Congregation, of the University consists of the 
Chancellor, or, in his absence, of the Vice-Chancellor, or Pro-Vice-ChanceUor 
for the time being, and such Doctors or Masters of the University as keep 
their names on the books of the College in accordance with such regulations 
as the Board enact. 

The Caput of the Senate consists of the Chancellor, or Vice-Chancellor, 
or Pro-Vice-Chancelloi , the Provost, or, in his absence, the Vice-Provost, 
and the Senior Master non-regent, who is elected by the Senate. 

The Senate is convened only by the Chancellor, or, in his absence, the 
Vice-Chancellor, or Pro-Vice-Chancellor, each of whom, when presiding, has 
power to adjourn or dissolve its meetings, and has a casting vote. The 
Chancellor, or, in hie absence, the Vice-Chancellor, or Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 
is bound to convene the Senate on a requisition presented to him by the 
Board, and the Senate shall meet at such time and for such purpose as shall 
be stated in such requisition. 

The Board has power to alter, amend, and repeal all laws, rules, or by- 
laws heretofore existing, and to make new rules end laws from time to 
time for the more solemn conferring of degree? by the Senate : provided 
always that no such new laws, or alteration of existing laws, shall be of 
force or binding upon the University until they shall have received the 
sanction of the Senate lawfully assembled. 

No law, rule, by-law, or grace whatsoever for the conferring of Degrees, 
or any other purpose, can be proposed to the Senate which has not been 
first proposed to and adopted bv the Board. The Chancellor or Vice- 
Chancellor presiding is empowered to prohibit any such law or grace from 
being proposed to the Senate, 

The Council consists of the following members : — The Provost, or, in his 
absence, the Vice-Provost; the Senior Lecturer; the Registrar; and sixteen 
members of the Senate, namely: Two elected by the Board; six elected 
by all of the Junior Fellows, and those of the Professors and of the King's 
Professors appointed to lecture or examine in the Schools in Arts ; 
one elected by those of the Junior Fellows and Professors appointed 
to lecture or examine in the School of Law; two elected by those 
of the Junior Fellows and Professors appointed to lecture or examine in 
the School of Physic; one elected by those of the Junior Fellows and Pro- 
fessors appointed to lecture or examine in the School of Engineering; four 
members elected by all the members of the Senate. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. , 

Teachers and Graduates, as such, have no representation on the Senate. 
The present Senate was nominated by the King in the Charter of the 
University. Future Senates will be constituted as directed in Chapter 10 
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of the Chg^Tteit from wIuoB^ be aeeii (1) that, aa the Academio 

Oounoil each College ia almost exclusively composed of ProfeasorB and 
Leoturws of the College, a fair representation on the Senate of these 
Teachj^ is secured; and (2), as Convocation consists only of Graduates 
of jbhe University, those Graduates who have registered as Members of 
Cdiivooation are also fairly represented on the Senate. 

UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 

The Governing Body of the University is the Council; there is no special 
provision for the representation of Teachers or Graduates on it. Its 
members are elected by the Senate. Professors and Lecturers on the staff 
are eligible for election, and the present Council includes four Professort 
and two Lecturers. Although there is no direct representation of Teaoherf 
on the Co\inoil, for some years the Headmasters of the two leading public 
schools and the Director of Education have been members. The Director 
of Agriculture is also a member of the C-outicil. 

The Seriate consists of all Masters and Doctors, and all other graduates 
of three years’ standing. The Warden (or Chairman) is elected annually 
by the Senate from its own members. 

The Senate is the oorrstituonoy which elects the members of Council. 
It also has the power of approval or rejection of all statutes and regulations. 

UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 

The constitution of the University provides that not more than three 
salaried officers may bo on the Council — the chief governing body of the 
University. As a matter of fact, two Professors have been on tlio Council 
for ft number of wavs — one being the President of the Professorial Board 
and the other the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 

Of the remaining twenty -one members of the Council, twelve are 
graduates who were students of the University, four hold ad eundem 
degrees, and five arc not graduaten of n University. Twenty memberb of 
Council are elected by the graduates w'ho hold the degree of Master nr 
Doctor, and throe are appointed by the Governor in Council. 

UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 

The Senate, which is the supreme governing body, consists of sixteen 
Fellows elected by the Graduates with a life tou\ire, and not less than 
three nor more than six ct officio members who art* Professors of the Uni- 
versity in such branches of learning as the Senate may by by-law select. 
Under the existing hy-Uwe the siibjerta are selected after reference to the 
aeveral Faculties of Arts, Law, Medicine, and Science for a period of two 
years, and the Professors of these subjects act as Deans of their respective 
faculties. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND (Wellington). 

On the Senate (the governing body of the University itself) graduates 
elect eight members out of twenty-four, and the Teaching Staffs of the 
Affiliated Colleges elect four. Members of the Teaching Staffs are eligible 
for election to the Senate not only by the Teaching Staffs, but by other 
constituencips (Graduates, College Councils) as w'ell. In 1911 there were 
eight Professors on the Senate. 

On the governing bodies of the four C-ollegea themselves the shares are 
as follows : — 

OTadnates. Teachers. Total. 

(a) 4 ... 2 ... 12 

(b) 6 ... 1 ... 19 

(c> 8 ... 1 ... 16 

(d) 8 ... - ... 11 




Here “ GraduateB^^ftiJ 
whose names are on the 
means members of the Teac^ 
tion, in the case of one of 
Schools of the district elect three 
case of (6) and (c) above, the representtu^ 
be a member of the Staff; but the two in 

UNIVERSITY OF THE CAPE OF OOOD 

All graduates are members of Convocation, and 
to elect half (fifteen) of the members of Council. The 
as such, have no representation on the University CouncfP 
members of Convocation. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY (Kingston. Ontario). 

• (1) The University is governed by a Board of Trustees, of whom the 
Graduates, dirt’(*tl\ , elect six out of thirty, and another six are elected by 
the University Council, half of whose membership is composed of represen- 
tatives of the Graduates, so that indirectly the Graduate body has a represen- 
tation of twelve on the Governing Board. 

Tho Trustees manage the financ('S, elect the members of the staff, and 
determine the general policy of the University. 

(2) There is a University Council consisting of the members of the Teaching 
Stall, the menibcih of the Trustee Board, and representatives of the 
Graduates equal in number to all the other members. Its function is to 
consider the welfare of tho University, to discuss all matters that may relate 
to University administration, and to advise the TrimtecB regarding any subject 
djomod worthy of consideration by that body. 

(3) Tbe Senate of the Univcislty is composed of the Professors of the 
various Faculties. This body has control of all distinctly academic interests, 
including Courses of Study, arrangement of classes, and control and direction 
of students. 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 

Under the Act of 1906 the supreme control of University affairs is vested 
in the Board of Governors, who, witli the exception of the Chancellor and the 
President, are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. There are 
on the Board of Governors graduates of the UniviTSity , but they are not 
appointed as representatives of tbe graduate body. Tho Senate is the body 
to which is entrusted the control of Academic affairs. It is composed of 
the Chancellor of the University, the Chairman of the Board, &c., as defined 
in Sec. 47, sub. sec. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 of tbe Act. On this body there are repre- 
sentatives of practically every Department in which the University admits 
students to graduation, either directly through the graduates themselves or 
through the representatives of the Institutions, and in most cases represen- 
tation is granted both to the authorities and graduates of the Institutions 
affiliated or federated with the University. 

McMASTER UNIVERSITY (Toronto). 

The Chancellor is Chairman of the Senate, there are six members of the 
Faculty, the Principal and Vico Principal of Woodstock College, the Principal 
of Moulton College (Preparatory Departments), five representatives of the 
Arts Alumni, and five of Theology on the Senate. 

McQiLL UNIVERSITY (Montreal). 

There aie two governing bodies : — (I) the Governors, who deal mainly 
with finance, appointments, &c., and (2) the Corporation of the University, 
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^'^^I^ETery y®*'^ touoh with the Uniyersity in the following 

rooration 0^ invited to vote by ballot for representativeB on 

the Registrar J^*tJniversity, and at the same time are requested to 

infoTtt gradiJj^» of any change in address or position, &o. A large 

number ob^^fftes re^ond, and thus a knowledge of their whereabouts 

and ^®\g^AgtQ^*^ined. Ine Annual Report of the University and the 
the particular Faculty of which the graduate is an alumnus 
^ are also sent out each year. Besides these, reunions are held at intervals. 
For instance, a reunion of all the graduates is planned for 1918. In these 
ways the graduates are kept more or less olosely in touch with their Alms 
Mater, and their interest in ber is maintained. 


UNIVERSITY OF BISHOP'S COLLEQE ^LennoxvHte). 

By an Act of the Provincial Legislature in 1900 three members of the 
Corporation to represent the graduates in the Faculties of Arts, Law, Divinity 
and Medicine are selected by the Visitors from a lar^r number elected by 
Convocation. Convocation itself (ns prescribed by the Royal Charter) is com- 
posed of "the Principal and Professors of Bishop's College rx officio and all 
persons admitted to the degree of M.A. or any degree in Divinity, Law or 
Medicine who, from the time of their admission to such degree, shall pay 
the fee of four dollars annually.” 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK (Fredericton), 

The Associated Alumni of the University appoint four members of the 
governing body, and the Educational Institute (Teachers) of the Province 
elect one. 


UNIVERSITY OF MOUNT ALLISON COLLEQE (Sackville). 

The Universi^ Senate is a con^site body consisting of all the members 
of the Board of Regents and the Faculty. It is charged by legUlation with 
the duty of regulating the strictly educational concerns of the University, 
such as framing Courses of Study and conferring Degrees. The general man- 
agement of affairs is entrusted to the Board of Regents, which is the supreme 
governing body of the Ladies' College and the Academy as well. The Board 
oorisists of thirty-two members : twenty-four — twelve ministers and twelve 
laymen — appointed by the General Conference of the Methodist Church, with 
six representatives of the Alumni Society, and two representatives of the 
Alumnte Association of the Ladies' College. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA (Strathcona). 

The University is a State University, and as auoh its Board of Governors 
is appointed by the Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Counoil. The Board controls the 
financial interests of the Univemity. The President is a member of tbe 
Board ex officio. The Chancellor, who is elected by Convocation, is also an 
ez officio member. 

Ime Senate, which is responsible for the educational policy of the Univer* 
sity, is composed of the Chancellor, ten members elected by Oonvooalion, 
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*JNIVERS1TY of SASKATCHE^^L ^®“®’‘®t«>on). 

.. Convocation of the University congiets of gr^L Convoca- 
tion elects the Chancellor and twelve of the seventeea^Qa] Senate. 

The Senate is the supreme legislative b^y in educaSL ^ Any 

paduate of the University is entitled to membership in th^j u^^Qcatfon . 

18 eligible to election to the Senate. The University CoujK^Pf^ronsiStiitfJ^ 
the professors, is the supreme administrative body in educational tnatt^s 
Th^ Board of Governors has charge of the financial affairs of the University. 
Five of the Board of Governors are elected by the Senate, three are 
appointed. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA (Winnipeg). 


The governing body of the University is the Council, which consists of 
sixty-six members. Most of these are representatives of various affiliated 
colleges. The graduates elect ten representatives. The University Faculty 
elects two voting members and five non*voting members. 


UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY, 

The Senate of the University consists of 100 members, of whom by 
Statute two-fifths must belong to the profession of Education. Of these 100 
members, eighty are nominated by Government, ten are elected by Faculties, 
and ten are elected by Begistered Graduates. The Executive Body, called 
the Syndicate, consists of 15 members, of whom six must belong to the 
profession of Education. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

The Executive Government of the University of Calcutta is vested in its 
Syndicate, which consists of the Vice-Chancellor, the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, for the time beii^, and fifteen elected members, of 
whom at least seven must be either Heads of, or Professors in, Colleges 
affiliated to the University. 

, The students have no direct representation on the Governing Body of the 
University. Registered Graduates are, however, entitled to elect ten 
Ordinary Fellows of the University. 


UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS. 

The Senate consists of the Chancellor (the Governor of Fort St. George), 
the Vice-Chancellor, six ex-officio Fellows, and Ordinary Fellows (not less 
than fifty nor more than one hundred) appointed as follows : 

(1) Elected by Registered Graduates (ten); (2) Elected by the Faculties 
(ten); (3) Nominated by the Chancellor. 

The Executive Government is vested in the Syndicate consisting of tiie 
Vice-Chancellor, as Chairman, one ex-ofRcio Member, and tan elected 
Members of the Senate. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (Lahore). 

The Indian Universities Act, Section 6 (4) ordains that Elections of 
OrdiMry Fellows by the Faculties and nominations of such Fellows by 
the Chancellor under this Section shaU be made in such manner as to 
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uflure that not less than two-fifths of the i . j j 
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at any time is therefore Ccn. 
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